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CZECHOSLOVAKIA NEVER DESPAIRS 
by Harriet Steers 


UST over thirty years ago, Karel Capek wrote the ‘Prayer for Tonight’:1- 
‘Oh Lord, Creator of this beautiful land, thou seest our suffering and 
our despair: to thee we need not describe what misfortune has befallen 
us, or how our heads are bowed. Not bowed in shame; we have no cause for 
shame though fate strikes us with an iron hand... . We are like the man | 
who, caught in the cogs of a wheel, feels from the very first and with 
excruciating pain that he is alive. Our nation lives and, in this overpowering 
pain, feels how potently, how vitally it still lives. / 

‘Oh Lord, creator of this nation, to thee we need not recount our woes. ~ 
But for ourselves alone, our mouths and hearts strive to formulate that 
which we must never lose, and that is faith. Faith in ourselves and in our 
history. Faith that in history we have never stood and never will stand for 
wrong. Faith that on our side and in our striving there is more hope for . 
future good, for growth and for flowering into a rich fruitage than there is 
on the side of force and temporary power. 

‘Oh Lord, we do not pray that we may be avenged. But we do pray that 
thou wilt inspire each of us with the spirit of faith and hope; that thou wilt 
let none of us yield to despair. We have no need of those who despair. Never , 
can a nation be called small whose faith is great enough to build a better’ 
future.’ 

Capek’s first evocation in the agony of those weeks was of a beautiful land . 
and this is wholly true. It is a subtle, varied beauty, whether in landscape or 
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. in human creation, which remains in the mind when other, more spectacular 


travels are forgotten. The poor but brilliant couptryside of the little lakes 
round the walled city of Trebon, when the birchwoods are golden: the great 
cliffs which overhang the Elbe in its northward course to the Saxon frontier: 
the skirting of vineyards on the slopes under the great castle of Mikulov in 
South Moravia: the wide market places of the old cities, Domazlice in the 
western hills, Jihlava on the bleak Moravian Heights. There is a sum of 
sthall scale enchantment which is more holding than the goals which Cedok 
often offers tourists, the alpine Tatra, the Moravian Karst country and the 


. capital, Prague. - 


Because the essence of the country is a sum of landscapes, it is difficult to 


‘envisage Czechoslovakia, unless there is the chance to go through the length 


and breadth of the land, and the time patiently to unravel the intricate 


> history of Central Europe. There is no special typical Czechoslovak scenery. 


In a land-locked country with almost exactly the same area as England, 


~ there is such astonishing variety of it, that the impression is of a mosaic of 


continental Europe. The thickly wooded hill-country and bleak uplands of 
Bohemia are repeated in Central Germany, in the Black Forest, in the 


> Vosges and the French Massif. In southern Slovakia one can look south 


across, the Danube to the Little Alföld, the first countryside of wide plains 
threaded with fotmidable rivers, and realise that the great Alfdld lies 


` beyond, and further again, the steppes of Bessarabia and the Ukraine. 


Czechoslovakia includes the extremities of two great component parts of the 
landscape of Eurasia, as well as the bold rim of Carpathian Alpine country 
in Slovakia. 


In the context of time, Capek’s citing of the relentless cog-wheel epitom- 


-ises the past. Czechoslovak history is fragmented throughout by the 
‘struggles and manoeuvres of bigger and dominating groups. There is the 


same notion in past happening as in landscape that this small area has 
affinities with all the long drawn out tussles in Europe. Anne, the sister of 
Weaceslas of Bohemia, married the last of the Plantagenet kings in 1382. 
She came to England at the time of John Wyclif’s pressure for church 
reform, and the Lollard risings which followed his death. In her own 


| country, John Hus, elected Rector of Prague University in 1402, was the 


, most ‘outstanding of the Czech scholars to denounce contemporary eccles- 


‘jastical abuse, and to preach reform in the Bohemian and Moravian country- 


sides when he had to leave Prague. In the early sixteenth century, the 
Ottoman Turks pushed northwards into the Middle Danube Basin and, 
within a generation, had laid hold of most of the lowland: the present 
frontier between Slovakia and Hungary marks the northern limit of Otto- 
man rule. Both Czechs and Slovaks served as conscripts in the Imperial 
armies which strove to prevent further Turkish conquests. Within the 
Czechoslovak past, therefore, are contained the struggles which dinted 
early modern European history from end to end of the continent; the 
prolonged, intricate, furious clashes over creed from the fourteenth to the 


- seventeenth centuries, and the threat, impact and clutch of the Turkish 
_ domination of south-eastern Europe from the sixteenth to the eighteenth 
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centuries. The religious wars especially, with their social, economic and 
cultural implications, devastated the Czech lands in the seventeenth century; 
and left the people a subject minority group within the Holy Roman Empire. 

Western Europeans with more security in their traditions might ask 
themselves how, in such circumstances, small groups retain identity, and 
emerge not only as survivors of violence and oppression, but as distinctive 
and positive political societies. In this part of Europe, the quickening of the 
subject peoples in the twentieth century was after generations of cultural. 
frustration. 


Each of the successor states to the Hapsburg, Hohenzollern and Romanoff 
empires had its own personality and characteristics of emergence, and those ~ 
of the Czechoslovaks are pertinent to the current crisis. In the case of the - 
Czechs, a western orientation is traceable back to the Middle Ages, and its 
strength and various manifestations through Czech history seem irrecon- 
cilable, in a sense, with Muscovite instincts and traditions. The nature and 
standing of the Charles University at Prague in the fourteenth century with 
its four ‘nations’, Czech, Saxon, Baravian and Polish, was in keeping with 
this western-most settlement area of the Slavs, like a wedge between the 


! 
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` north and south Germans. It represented also the distinction of Prague as 


the then capital of the Holy Roman Empire. The outstanding schools of 
philosophy and theology suggest a people of great intellectual activity and 


_ curiosity. John Hus in the early fifteenth century and John Comenius in the 
' seventeenth century were the greatest amongst considerable groups of 


scholars. The latter, as an exiled Protestant theologian, could write in his 
Testamennt (1650) ‘I believe that after the tempest of God’s wrath shall have 
passed, the rule of the country will again return unto thee, O Czech nation’, 
He was right, but it was not until 1918. 

Another aspect was economic, The Czech provinces within the Hapsburg 
Empire, Bohemia, Moravia and southern Silesia, were inevitably involved in 
the material growth of the lands controlled from Vienna in the nineteenth 
century. Two aspects of this growth are significant in the context of present 
events. The Czechs had experienced two centuries of Austrian rule and the 


‘dominance by force of Roman Catholicism. As they experienced, like many 
. Europeans in the nineteenth century, a growing effectiveness of farming and 


of manufacture and trade, the intellectual energy and drive expressed in 
religious controversy in earlier centuries went largely, although not wholly, 
into material enterprise, especially in Bohemia. Enforced conformity with 
the Roman church came to an end in the late eighteenth century, but 


‘ agnosticism has been a feature of Czech life throughout ts modern history, 
=`- if only of a strong minority, particularly in and around Prague. But the 


Czechs became, in their own right, competent farmers, bankers, manufac- 
turers and traders within the Empire before the First War, shrewd enough 
to extract themselves as an economic society when the Empire collapsed. 


. Secondly, their share in migration in nineteenth century Europe was 


. impressive. Thousands went to Vienna, and for a while provided the most 


important artisan element in the imperial capital. Thousands also went to 
the United States, some via Vienna, and some direct from Bohemia and 
-Moravia. The Czechs went mainly as artisans in contrast to the Slovaks, 
Poles. and South Slavs who migrated as peasants. The remarkable history of 
Bat’a, the cobbler of Zlin in Moravia, inheriting the family work shop in 
1894, making cloth-sided boots for the Viennese bourgeoisie, getting the 
contract in the First War for the boots for the imperial armies, learning mass 
production in Germany and America, has its outward expression in the 
mushroom town now known as Gottwaldov. There were hundreds of other 


hardy Czech entrepreneurs in Europe and America, whose experience and 


resourcefulness explain the later distinction af Czechoslovakia, briefly as a 
successor state, painfully as a hard driven producer for Comecon. ` 
Moreover, the very specific part played by the Allied governments, and 
especially the American, in the founding of the First Republic remains 
significant. If it had not been for the vigorous planning in the United States 
‘before 1918, in which Thomas Masaryk was prominent, it would hardly 
have been possible for the provisional government of the First Republic to 


` take over so effectively at the end of the First War. The American contribu- 


tion to all the successor states, and especially to Czechoslovakia, remains 
engrossing in interest. An immensely powerful New World federation, 
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nervous of the hyphenated-Americans within its own states and of importing 
to its own continent the nationalist struggles of Europe, was preoccupied as 
a victor with the principle of self determination. Its huge settlement area - 
had preserved intact large groups of the subject peoples of the European . 
empires. Its policies in victory were to impress the identities of these people 
on Central and Eastern Europe and to provide the zane of fragmentation 
bervor Germany Ana: Rasia cornices. anulate -Kias o! BEE eee 0 
influence’. 

Merely to select morsels of tho Czech cultural and economic past to show 
the long tradition of Western affinities would be misleading: The Czechs 


themselves had other attachments of single incident and longer term aspira- _ ` 


tions which are telling. Some imply separation from or Czech disillusion- 
ment with the West, whether European or American. The defection of Czech» 
troops to the Russian Imperial armies in the First War was their only - 
practicable possibility of extracting themselves from the armies of the 


Central Powers. The extraordinary Odyssey of the Czech army across .` 


Siberia, after the Bolshevik revolution cut them off from Central Europe, is | 
now almost forgotten. What began as a voluntary and hopeful movement ' 
towards potential allies, finished as an incredible feat of endurance across a | 
continent and over the years, with experience of Russian hostility rather 
than alHance. 

The crisis of the Munich Agreement and its consequences were to alienate 
the Czechs from the West for thirty years. But, in the tale of misery which 
marked the end of the First Republic, three things are often forgotten. The 
surrender of Czech interests by Great Britain and France in order to buy 


time remains an appalling memory. The fact that the Russians in 1938 made - 


no move at all to prevent the German destruction of a Slav republic, and the 
signing of the Soviet-German Pact in 1939, did not produce a revulsion, 
towards the East, parallel to that against the West, at any rate in the post- 
War generation. 


Secondly, hindsight shows that in the inter-war years the survival of the | 


Successor States, even of the most competent, was doubtful without econ- 
omic support from Western Europe and America which simply was not 
conceived at that date. The chance of the former Allied Powers to build the 


prosperity and gain the allegiance not only of Czechoslovakia, but of all the’ _ 
Successor States, was between 1918 and 1938, and it was not taken, nor even. 


understood. In 1945 it was too late. It was thus as a member of the Com- 
munist bloc that Czechoslovakia began to realise, with much. strain and 
hardship, the industrial potentials of Bohemia and Moravia-Silesia, and the 
emergence of the peasant Slovaks to a new economy. The fact that Comecon 
has long since become oppressive rather than stimulating does not alter the 
slanting of ttie Gret eee, from thera eal Gerad octupa- 
tion: the spur came from the East. 

Thirdly, Preden Masaryk and tiae nani hin mers Wal dese aia 
inter-war years of the affinities of extremists in the Socialist Party (as distinct 
from the majority Agrarian Party) with Moscow. A Marxist-Communist 


t 
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group was a small but positive force in Czech politics when the First Repub- 


` lic was destroyed, and the circumstances of the German occupation added 


. greatly to its numbers and standing in the post-war years, quite apart from 


_ Russian pressures, S 


There has been, therefore, amongst the Czechs since they became an 
independent people, no clear cut pattern of allegiance to East or West. It 


„would be simpler perhaps to cite the woes inflicted on them by ae 


bours, and by their more distant, and inconstant would-be friends. 
The orientation of the Slovaks was for centuries different from that of i 


_ Czechs, and much more difficult to appreciate. The Czechs in controversy, 


in catastrophe, in exile have been articulate: the Slovaks, in comparison, 
have been mute. They. were marginal to the troubled history of the Middle 
Danube basin, a hill people, juxtaposed to the German mining settlements 


` in the Carpathians, and to the Magyar settlements of the plains and in the 


broad valleys between the spurs of upland. As a Roman Catholic peasant 
people, their experience of religious intolerance was that of the strong 
Lutheran element in the Magyar bureaucracy in the nineteenth century. In 


_ the practice of religion they felt oppression more, in the wholly Magyar 


` 


character of the priesthood in Slovakia. As emigrants, they made their ways 
to the iron mines of south-eastern Slovakia, to the industrial quarters in the 
south of Budapest, and as long distance migrants, to France and Canada, 
tho Argentine and the United States. They did not reap from these ventures 
the manufacturing and trading expertise of the Czechs. With one or two 
exceptions, the cities of Slovakia, up to the time of the First Republic, 
remained Magyar, German and Jewish. The highland peasant economies 
persisted and were predominant up to and after the end of the Second War. 


The momentum in the First Republic was not enough to change them. 


It remains remarkable that there was enough of common purpose after 
1918 to make practicable the creation of the First Republic of Czechs and 


'’ Slovaks. The unease of the Slovaks as the smeller, poorer, under-developed 


group in the state was wholly understandable: also that the Germans should 
have. succeeded in destroying the partnership by the creation of the puppet ' 
Slovak protectorate during the Second War occupation. The break with 
tradition in Slovakia, the effort to invigorate movement out of the over- 
populated highland farms to newly established industries, belongs to the 
inclusion of Czechoslovakia in the Communist bloc, The effect, in landscape, 


is plainest.in the large-scale hydro-electrical constructions on the Slovak 


, Fivers. These support small, dispersed centres of light industry, but the 


`, reserves of Slovak labour have been moving west into the Czech lands for 


some years now, and south-east to the iron and steel producing factories in 
the neighbourhood of Kosice. 
It is especially interesting that the leadership in the last few years should 
have been coming from Slovakia: also that the leader should have had 
experience in childhood of the New World, and over a much 


personal 
. longer period of years, of the steppes of Russian Asia. It is the representing 


`` in one life of the extremes of orientation that characterise Czechoslovakia as - 
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a whole. And against a background of’so much that is miserable, there has 


i 


been at any rate the achiovement within the republic of the spelling out of . 


the federal relationship between Czech and Slovak. It reiterates the lesson 
that has been learned the hard way by the Yugoslavs, and that has not been 
learned by the Flemings and Walloons in Belgium. It has point for those ' 
who contemplate changed associations between the English, Scottish and - 
Welsh peoples. For, the Czechoslovaks, the experiment in solving a long- 
standing internal problem may seem a very poor crumb of comfort in the 
present unhappiness. Those in Western Europe who watch thé struggle to. 
ee ee ee es 
petition that this people will not yield to despair. 


ae) 


[Harriet Steers (Mrs. J. A. Steers) was for many years on the teaching ' 


RES aT cde Mec bo ee a 


author of The Eastern Marchlands of Europe and o£ Czechoslovakia.] 


1 The Prayer is not quoted here in full. The original Czech version was publistied in. 


Lidové Noviny (Brao); Sept. 22, 1938, of which Capek was the editor. published 
English i the N Union of Czechoslovak Protestants in 
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THE EMERGENCE OF THE MONGOLIAN PEOPLE’S 
REPUBLIC 


Pa 


by Michael D. Stephens 


is now the Mongolian People’s Republic and the People’s Republic of 
. China were due mainly to economic factors. Pastoral nomadism pre- 
dominated in Mongolia whilst the Chinese favoured irrigated agriculture. 
Lattimore writes! ‘it seems probable that what took place during the later 
neolithic and the Bronze Age, from perhaps 3000 B.C. to about 500 B.C., 
was a broad but very slowly accelerating process of differentiation’. This was 
not' limited to a division along the present Sino-Mongolian boundary, but 
| was over a wide area. In the centre of the developing Chinese culture (i.e. 
_ the Yellow River bend) the change was conspicuous by the second millen- 
nium B.C., but nearer the edge of the steppe the effects were not beginning 
to show until perhaps the second half of the first millennium B.C. During the. 
antecedent period, culture was at the same level in the various regions. The 
Mongols were probably of the same stock as the northern Chinese but were 
\. culturally different after the development of higher agricukture by the 
Chinese. After the Chinese had abandoned the crude hoe agriculture and 
progressed in techniques, they were more restricted in their geographical 
environment. It was possible for the Chinese to spread outwards from the 
great bend in the Yellow River to the Great Plain of northern China and 
there assimilate the tribes at a lower cultural level because such geographical 
- factors as climate, relief, and soil permitted the practising of their form of 
. ‘cultivation. But the steppe was an environment which discouraged the use of 
the Chinese irrigated agriculture and enabled the Mongols to resist any 
` northward advances of the former. There was a broad frontier zone between 
the lands of the Chinese and those of the Mongols or ‘barbarians’. There was 
no precise line between those areas which could support an irrigated agricul- 
ture and those which would not. The differentiation between the Chinese 
cultivators and barbarian herders developed in the frontier area by exper- 
., iment and initially the former did more farming than the latter, whilst the 
barbarians tended more towards the keeping of animals. Increasingly, the 
“stpppe environment became more marginal to the developing techniques of 
ese agriculture, until the steppe society had at last to abandon any 
attempt to emulate the cultivators of the agriculturally more favourable 
Chinese environment and commit themselves ro the steppe and the sort of 
economy it favoured. This meant a limited use of agriculture and the 
specialisation of pastoralism. 
_ The specialism in irrigated agriculture was reached much earlier in China 
than pastoralism was further north. By the second millennium B.C. the 
Shang people of Hunan-Shansi had already pledged themselves to agricul- 
ture and an urban life. It was not until the second half of the first millennium 
B.C. that there is reference in Chinese records to horsemen in the north. The 


| ey the nineteenth century, the cultural differences between what 
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Chinese had used chatiots long before this, but sparen their former foot: ` 


slogging rivals along the frontier had now taken to the horse. The use of tho 
horse led to a quick development of a society of mounted nomads ‘who 
challenged the Chinese in the area with greater effectiveness. 

Lattimore? puts the date of the developing clashes between the mounted 
nomad society of the steppe and the agricultural economy of the Chinese | 
areas as in the fourth and third centuries B.C. There was a development in 
the steppe areas of a specialised use of horses with the late refinement of the 
stirrup which permitted, amongst other things, efficient mounted archery: ` 
Pastures were all-important to the Mongols and there was a banding 


together of men under a leader to protect their nomadic territories. A : 


society of powerful princes grew out of these first measures to protect the. 


rights of the individual to graze his herd. The self-sufficiency of the nomad '_ 


economy led to a demand for the sort of iuxuries only a settled society could ~ 
produce, which were used to distinguish the great from the lowly in the 
Mongol power strata. The tribal leaders had immense power because of their 


right to regulate the tribe’s pastures. The leader drew tribute from his | 


followers who also served as his warriors. The chief_might impress his 
followers further by, at times, importing Chinese labour to start up a 


certain amount of agriculture in marginal areas. However, it was always in : 


the interests of the leader to keep in being a highly mobile nomadic - 
economy, on which his power rested securely. 
Although the horse was the vehicle of war, sheep were of greatest import- 


ance in the Mongol economy. Sheep provided felt for the tent in which the 


Mongol lived, skins for clothing, milk, butter and cheese, meat in winter - 
and dung for fuel. 

The conflicts of the Chinese and Mongols along the frontier were those of 
a wealthy society labouring against a mobile way of life. During periods of 
strength in China, the Chinese were able to mount armies of professional 
cavalry to compete with the Mongols in their own type of warfare, but this 
was so expensive that it could not be continued for any great length of tix 
The effectiveness of the Mongol mobility was later challenged by the trade 


t 
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in Mongolia being under the patronage of the princes and wholly 1 Chinese A ; 


hands, and the spread of the Lamaist form of Buddhism. 
Perhaps the greatest period of Mongol history was under Ghenghis Khan. 
He came from the lower ranks of the tribal nobility and was stimulated in 


his early ambitions by a desire to revenge the death of his father who had 


been killed in a Mongol conflict. Ghenghis Khan launched upon a series of 
tribal wars which eventually placed each unit under a chieftain loyal to 
himself. To weld together the Mongols without depriving them of their great 
strength of mobility by making them take to agriculture, Ghenghis Khan 


chose Turkic Uighurs from the cases of Sinkiang to create a written Mongol — 


language and a primitive civil service. The use of Uighurs, who were 
Nestorian Christians or Moslems and spoke a Turkic language, enabled the 
Mongols to bypass the Chinese scholar-gentry in their administration needs. 

Ghenghis’ grandson, Kublai Khan, was the first Mongol to rule all of 


China. He continued his grandfather’s policy of making sure the Mongols ` 
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were not stifled by Chinese bureaucracy. N 1280 to 1368, the Mongol 
Yuan Dynasty ruled China largely through the Turkic Uighurs, Persians 
and a sprinkling of other nationalities such as the Italian Marco Polo. At its 
‚height, the Mongol Empire stretched from the lands of the Rus in Europe to 
the Pacific Ocean, with China the richest part of it. 
~ The efforts of the Mongols, during their rule of China, to produce a 
Mongol culture to compete with the dangerous sophistication of the Chinese 
mandarins, led to the experimenting with Tibetan Lamaism. This modified 
form of Buddhism vanished from Mongolia with the fall of Yuan control of 
China and the advent of the Ming Dynasty in 1368. The Mongols, having 
returned to their steppelands, had no need of a religion to bind together the 
pastoral and agricultural dominions of the Empire. When Lamaism re- 
‘appeared in the sixteenth century, the first Mongol converts were those 
nearest to China, in what is now Inner Mongolia. The Mongols of Inner 
. Mongolia were more sympathetic to the Chinese Ming Dynasty and, with 
~ their aid, the Chinese had negated the threat of another Mongol invasion, 
“although they had been unable to subject the area of Outer Mongolia. The 
Great Wall frontier had been turned over to the Mongols of Inner Mongolia 
to use against the more northerly Mongols. The Ming Dynasty therefore had 
a protective barrier of Mongol vassal states. But, from the sixteenth century 
onwards, the Mongol tribes along the loop of the Yellow River regained 
their, strength and returned to pastoral nomadism and full mobility. From 
_ 1530 until his death in 1583, the Mongol leader of these tribes, Altan Khan, 
_. built up an empire which stretched to Tibet. The Mongols made frequent ' 
excursions into Shensi, Shansi, and threatened Peking. Altan Khan reintro- 
duced Lamaism to avoid the adoption of Chinese culture in his territories. 

The ‘death of Altan Khan also marked the rise of Manchu power along 
the frontier. The Manchus were in alliance with the Eastern Mongols. The 
Manchus and their allies launched an attack into China, taking Peking in 
1644. Inner Mongolia went over to the Manchu cause, in order to gain some 

the benefits of the Fall of China, without being faced with a challenge of 
Manchu power from China. This gave the Manchus control of Manchuria, 
Inner Mongolia and Kansu along the northern frontier. To this inner frontier: 
zone the greatest of the Manchu Emperors, K’ang Hsi (1662-1723), added an 
outer frontier area which owed allegiance to China, but was not directly 
ruled. by the Chinese; this included northern Manchuria, Outer and Western | 

_ Mongolia, the Turkic peoples of Sinkiang, and Tibet. This was achieved by 
waiting for the Western Mongols to exhaust themselves in an attempt to 
create a new Mongol empire, centred on the Altai Mountains and including 
Outer Mongolia, Sinkiang and Tibet. The Mongols of Outer Mongolia, the 
Moelemi rulers of Sinkiang and the Tibetans asked for Manchu help against 
the Western Mongols; and the latter’s fledgling empire fell apart. 

By this time, the Lamaist Church was of prime importance in the Mongol 
lands. Living Buddhas had equal importance with the hereditary princes, 
and the Manchus managed to create a Mongol church which was 
independent of the princes. The sons and nephews of ruling princes could 
not be selected as Living Buddhas. 
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Wii t dinitedon ot Mangai Power under the Mancha Ch'iig Dynasty, 
nomadism was restricted within certain boundaries. The building of religious 
foundations meant fixed property with territory attached and with a Living 
Buddha controlling the inhabitants. Mobility was of lees importance. There 
_ was an influx of Chinese traders working for a number of large companies, 
and Chinese artisans. The unemployed Mongols went into the monasteries 
so that as many as forty per cent of the male population might be monks. 


Nineteenth Century 7 
Outer Mongolia, or what is now the Mongolian People’s Republic, was’ 
never as effectively under the control af China, or suffered as much from 
Chinese and Lamaist exploitation, as Inner Mongolia. The Chinese traders, | 
working in conjunction with the princes and lamas, made huge profits out of 
the Mongols. Interest paid on debts might be as high as 500 per cent, per 


annum and, when the Ch’ing Empire fell in 1911, each Mongol household . © 


had a Chinees trading debt of 500 ounces of silver, IEE cere ot 15,000.00) 
taels is averaged out throughout the Mongol areas.’ i 
The Mongols were obliged to raise military ‘contingents for the Chinese 
Emperor when required to; and during the Taiping uprising and the wars 
against Britain and France in the nineteenth century, Mongol troops were 
very much in evidence. Almost all the Mongols were vassals of the Ch’ing | 
emperor by the end of the rule of Ch’len Lung (1736 to 1796 A.D.) and 
under this vassalage, plus the parasitic administration of the Lamaist church 

and princes, the Mongols did not 

Under the influence of the lamas, the Mongols lost their.warlike demean- ; 
our. By the nineteenth century many of the monasteries owned fifty per cent 
of the land and seventy per cent of the livestock. The average Mongol was” 
YE Sed UAN FOE avrog Chinese UL Me end ate Pera ant Dake 
prosperous. 

‘Tho suborditieticd of the Mangol economy to Chinese traders dating the 
nineteenth century was further emphasised by the influx of Chinese settlers - 
during the latter part of ‘the century. The Chinese immigrants’ agriculture 
was not as intensive as that of China, as the southern margins of the Mongol 
territories were less able to support irrigation, but it changed quickly the ` 
local economy. Thé railways made it possible to export into China the grain - 
produced in Inner Mongolia. This had not been feasible with bullock - 
transport. A railway line was driven from Peking into Inner Mongolia. 
Another new force which backed up the Chinese immigration was the use af 


Twentieth Century Mongolia ' 

At tho beginning of the twentieth century, the term ‘independence’ wasa |‘ 
relative thing for the Mongols. Due to their position, they were open to the 
influence of both China and the vigorous, more recent power of Russia. The ` 
. development of a special relationship with, first, Tsarist Russia, then, after 
1917, the Soviet Union, was largely the outcome of the challenge which the 
Outer Mongolians fet China presented. The challenge from the south was 
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into Inner Mongolia was actively encouraged by the Ch’ing Empire during 
its last decade. This Chinese immigration awakened a sense of nationalism 
‘amongst the Mongols north of Inner Mongolia. Initially, the nationalism 
. was amongst the lamas and feudal chiefs who found their power challenged 
by ‘the Chinese to a greater extent than prior to the immigration. In despera- 
tion, the leaders of Outer Mongolia appealed to St. Petersburg. 

Amidst this turmoil of Mongolian diplomacy, the Manchu Empire was 
fast falling. Aithough the Chinese Amban in Urga (Ulan Bator) might forbid 
any intercourse between Outer Mongolia and Russia, he had only a handful 
of troops with which to stop the Mongolian delegation going to St. Peters- 
burg in June 1911. Encouraged by revolution in China, and aided by the 
Russians, the Mongols, in November of 1911, declared their independence 
from the Manchus before the dynasty ‘had actually fallen and made the 
Living Buddha of Urga the head of state. 

_ The new Republic of China felt it necessary for reasons of prestige to try 
and regain the allegiance of those areas which had been under the control of 
the Manchus. President Yuan’s efforts to charm the Outer Mongolian 
administration bore little fruit. The Chinese became aware of the efforts of 


’ the new Mongol state to win the sympathies of the princes of Inner Moan- 
` golia. Swift and bloody action was taken against any signs of revolt in 


Inner Mongolia, and troops were sent to the western part of the province to 
reinforce the Chinese hold. A protest was presented to the Russian Govern- 
ment, asking them to abstain from interfering with any measures the Chinese 


_ might feel necessary to re-establish order in Outer Mongolia. The Russian 


minister in Peking offered the Chinese.an understanding over Outer Mon- 
golia, but the Government of the Republic could not agree to such a move 


‘in the face of hostile public opinion. 


Towards the end of 1912, the Russians concluded a treaty with the Living 
Buddha and the Mongolian princes, recognising the end of the former 
relationship between Outer Mongolia and China. Although China had been 

fresh divisions to Inner Mongolia, she lacked the strength to retake 
Outer Mongolia. The public outcry within China was allayed by launching 
a war loan, an action which restored a certain amount of calm. In November 
of 1912, President Yuan received a telegram from the Living Buddha, 
announcing Outer Mongolia’s Declaration of Independence. 

Pressure was being exerted upon China by Russia to recognise three 
“conditions with regard to Outer Mongolia, namely, no occupation, no 
` administration, nor any colonisation. Close relations were developed between 
Urga and St. Petersburg which more or less forced China to open negotia- 
tions with Russia in December of 1912. The Chinese submitted totally 
unacceptable drafts for a treaty over Outer Mongolia; these were rejected 
by Russia. St. Petersburg threatened China with retaliatory action, should 


- she launch an attack into Outer Mongolia. Opposition to the moves of the 


Chinese Government was met in the newly created parliament. In July of 
1913, the Chinese foreign Minister resigned in despair. Finally an agreement 


was reached whereby Russia recognised Chinese suzerainty over Outer 


"THE MONGOLIAN PEOPLE’S-REPUBLIC O B- 


Mongolia, but China had to acknowledge the virtual independence of the ~ 


Mongolian Government and agree not to send troops or ‘colonists into , 


Outer Mongolia. In order to put the treaty into force, President Yuan , 


procured the formal liquidation of the Kuomintang, which provided much 
of his opposition in China. 
In December of 1913, the Mongolian Prime Minister gave the Chinese 


Minister in St. Petersburg a note protesting against the Russo-Chinese ` 


Treaty and declaring afresh Outer Mongolia’s independence. In September 
af 1914 a tripartite conference was held with the Chinese delegation in an 
aggressive mood as Russia was involved in a European war. Their demands 
came to what was practically the reduction of Outer Mongolia as a Chinese 
colony. Negotiations were broken off until the beginning of 1915 because of 


the Sino-Russian impasse. The Chinese demanded equality of trading rights | ` 


with the Russians in Outer Mongolia, which was refused. In June 1915, a.. 


was finally signed in which China recognised the Sino- 


tripartite agreement . 
Russian Treaty of 1913. A iuen arenan r Pato take ap a n =, 


in Outer Mongolia as a sign of the Suzerain of the Republic of China. 


Owing to their commitments in Europe, and later to the Communist ` 


Revolt of 1917, tho Russians began to lose their former dominance in Outer ' 
Mongolia. In May of 1917, the increasing Chinese economic position was 
demonstrated with the opening of one of their banks in Urga. In 1918, the 
Chinese reinforced their representative’s bodyguard, set at two hundred men‘ 
by treaty, in Outer Mongolia. By December of 1918, the Chinese Govern- 


ment was proclaiming its intention of terminating the treaty between the | 


Republic anti Outer Mongolia. Negotiations were secretly begun between 
China and the Mongols, but support for the former was limited. Backed by 


four thousand troops, Cheng Yi, the Chinese representative in Outer Mon: - f 
golla, procured the promise of the Living Buddha to abolish the autonomous - 


government. 
The draft was sent to Peking for approval. But, in October of 1919, 
General Hsu Shu-tseng arrived in Urga with a stronger policy towards the 


Mongols. His demands were at first refused by the Mongols, but he exerted « 


pressure until they complied. The President of the Chinese Republic issued 


a mandate on November 22, 1919, which more or less restored the position , 


of Outer Mongolia to that which it had been under the Manchus. The brief 
rule of General Hsu increased Chinese inftuence at the cost of Mongol 


hostility. General Hsu was followed by Li Yuan, and then Cheng Yi returned _ | 


to Outer Mongolia. 


An attack into Outer Mongolia by a military adventurer, Baron Unger _ 


Sternberg, in October of 1920, was repulsed, but the victorious Chinese 
commander Ch’n Ch’th-hsiang, permitted his troops to plunder and slaughter 
the foreign residents. Sternberg returned, spreading the idea of Mongol 
nationalism, taking Urga in February of 1921 and thereby abruptly ending 
Chinese rule in Outer Mongolia. The Living Buddha was forced to appeal 
unsuccessfully to Peking against the oppressive measures of Sternberg. And , 
so, to ail intents and purposes, Chinese direct control over Outer Mongolia 
came to an end. 
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The Mongols asked the Soviet Russians to help ‘them against Sternberg 
and the latter was defeated. On November 5, 1921, a Russo-Mongolian 
Treaty was signed recognising Outer Mongolia as an independent state. On 
May 1, 1922, the Chinese Government lodged a complaint against this 
agreement. Unofficial discussions between the Soviet Union and China 
‘ended in March of 1924 with the signing of a treaty draft, recognising Outer 
Mongolia as part of China. This was repudiated by the latter, who demanded 
. that Soviet troops be withdrawn from Outer Mongolia immediately. How- 
ever, in May 1924 the Soviet Union formally recognised Chinese sovereignty 
over Outer Mongolia. 

However, a month after this latter agreement, the Living Buddha died and 
Outer Mongolia declared itself the Mongolian People’s Republic. This 
demonstrated the Mongols’ preference for the Russians to the Chinese, not 
any particular partiality for Communism. China was torn by internal strife 
which broke out mto civil war in 1926, and from 1927 her diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union were broken off. 

. Chinese colonisation had advanced through Inner Mongolia and stood 
poised to launch into the more fertile areas of Outer Mongolia. The Chinese 
expansion into Outer Mongolia never came, as in 1931 and 1932 the Japan- 
ese army occupied Manchuria which was the Chinese base for colonisation 
operations against Mongolia. Direct postal communications between Outer 
Mongolia and China ceased to exist. 

Up to 1945 the Kuomintang under Chiang’s leadership had confirmed on 
a number of occasions that they considered Outer Mongolia a part of China. 
. But on January 5, 1946, the Chinese Nationalists gave official recognition to 

the Mongolian People’s Republic. One of the prices Ohiang Kai-shek had to 
` pay for Soviet participation against Japan was to agree to the holding of a 
plebiscite in Outer Mongolia on October 20, 1945, to decide whether the 
state wished to be independent. Diplomatic relations between the Mongolian 
People’s Republic and Nationalist China were established on February 13, 
1946. ` 


1QOwen Lattimore: Inner Asian Frontiers of China. Beacon Press edition, Boston 


1962, p. 55. 

2 Owen ee aed Chern al A Frontier Concept in Theory and 
| Practice, Geographical Review, Vol, 27, October 1937. 
3 Owen Lattimore: Inner Aslan Frontiers of China, p. 95. 
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ECONOMIC GROWTH IN IRAN | 
. by Julian Bharier 


IFTEEN years ago Iran was reeling from the after-effects of oil 
nationalisation. Oil-royalties, the main financial driving force of the 
economy, had slumped dramatically to zero, and economists the world 
over were holding up Iran as a prime example of a country which, 
its own greediness, had set previous development efforts at nought. Now- ` 
adays, however, Iranians look back on the dismal days of the early 1950s as _ 
the British regard the Industrial Revolution. Since 1954 real economic - 
growth has averaged over six per cent each year, with oil revenues, still © 


expanding rapidly, now at a level which would have been inconceivable in . ' 


the post-war period. And annual family income has reached the internation- 
ally respectable heights of £500. 

But the benefits of agricultural rationalisation and substantial industrial 
advancement do not have to be illustrated with statistics. It is patently 
obvious to anyone who has lived in Iran, or who has visited the country on‘ 
more than ons occasion during the past decade-and-a-half, that everyone has - 
benefited from economic growth. Standards of livifig have improved, the 
choice of consumer goods has widened, and even the poorest inhabitants 
find themselves with money to spend on the simpler luxuries of life. Some— 
particularly middle-income town dwellers—have gained more than others. 
This is inevitable from the way in which the oil royalties are disseminated 
throughout the economy. But no-one appears to have lost. Indeed, it is this . 
- fact which has stimulated the continuing expansion of an emterprising 
private sector. For although the Government has helped the economy along . 
its growth path by the establishment of a Plan Organisation, the develop- 
ment plans which have been drawn up have represented a system in which 
enlightened intervention carries a premium over centralised command. 
Transport, communication, irrigation and power networks have been con- 
structed on Government initiative, but both small and medium*scale 
industry have been left in the hands of the free marketeers. They have repaid © 
this. trust by producing an annual industrial growth rate of over fifteen per 
cent in the past few years. 

The population of Iran is now estimated at around thirty million, with 
roughly four-tenths of this number living in towns of more than five thou- 
sand inhabitants. Considerable migration has taken place from small towns 
and villages into the larger towns recently and this has led to overcrowding, 
and to the concomitant problems of regional distribution of social invest- 
ment. In addition, the natural rate of population growth is around three per 
cent each year. This is due mainly to a cut in the death rate—in particular 
the infant mortality rate—following initial advancements on the health and 
hygiene front. As a result, life expectancy has increased from around thirty- 
two years in 1953 to nearer fifty years these days. 
` Gross investment in fixed assets in the economy is now running at around | 
twenty per cent of Gross National Product, which compares well with the 
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„ratio found in most advanced nations. And although it must be remembered 
that nearly three-quarters of this amount represents expenditure on con- 
struction and works, there is no doubt that this level of investment can spur 
the economy into the type of growth rates stipulated in the Fourth Develop- 
ment Plan (1968-1973), which aims to increase per capita income by forty 

‘ per cent in five years. During this period the Government, though continuing 

its infrastructure investments, is also hoping to make a breakthrough in the 

hitherto neglected field of human investment by concentrating more re- 

` sources on education and health programmes. , 

It is perhaps not merely a coincidence that the two most successful foreign - 
concessions which Iran made at the turn of the twentieth century should 
have been in the two sectors which have contributed most to recent economic 
progress—the oil sector and the banking sector. Both comprise highly 
sophisticated institutions and between them they have contributed the major 
part of development finance. The oil industry provides half of total Govern- 
` ment revenue, while private sector saving and investment has been encour- 

aged by a mushrooming spread of bank brenches and the introduction of 
specialised development banks. The oil revenues, paid as they are by ex- 
patriate concessionaires, also contribute seventy-five per cent of total foreign 
exchange earnings, thus offsetting the serious perennial balance of trade 
deficit. Indeed, visible exports have recently been increasing at a far slower 
rate than imports, with declining traditional commodities—carpets, cotton 

-and handworked goods—as yet unsupported by exports from new industries. 

_ Almost all heavy capital goods are imported, although many small indigen- 
ous implements are produced and some assembly plants have been estab- 
lished for the production of automobiles, refrigerators and other durable 
goods. However, it is likely that Iran will continus to rely on foreign sources 
of fixed assets. Food imports are minimal and, if agriculture continues to 
increase at the rate it has achieved in the past three years, it may even be 
possible to export more foodstuffs, particularly to Pakistan and the Persian 


z i 


` > Gulf states. 


The agricukural sector contributes about twenty-five per cent of Gross 
‘National Product. In spite of contrary forecasts, hurried completion of thé 
_ land reform programme does not appear to have had any deleterious effects 

on agricultural production, and when it is considered that only about twelve 
per cent of the land area of the country is utilised for crop production and 
that farmers still employ a generous fallow field system, it can be seen that 
there is scope for considerable increases in agricultural production and 
productivity. One of the main concerns of farmers has always been a 
shortage of water, but this is now being remedied by large-scale dam con- 
struction (another six are to be completed by 1973) and also by the drilling 
of deep wells to replace the traditional and unreliable system of under- 
ground water channels. Some progress is also being made with agricultural 
extension services and the recent establishment of a huge synthetic fertiliser 
complex in the south of Iran will have incalculable long-term benefits to 
farmers. In a move to ensure efficient operation of farms, now that feudal 
‘estates have been broken up, both rural co-operatives and agricultural 
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joint-stock companies are being established. This is being followed by a 
tendency towards the production of more cash crops, such as sugar beet, - 
cotton, tea and tobacco. In addition, intensive orchard, market gardening 
and dairy projects, as well as poultry farms, are receiving investment funds 
from the private sector. 

The rich mineral resources of Iran are also gradually being exploited as 
improved transport and communications networks make economic working 
of the mines feasible. Deposits of coal and iron ore in the centre of the 
country will be utilised in the new massive steel mill which Iran, with the. 
help of Russian finance and technicians, is building near Esfahan, and 
exploitation of newly-discovered copper deposits is soon to be started. Apart | 


from huge reservoirs of oil, both under the land and beneath thé continental ce 


shelf of the Persian Gulf, Iran possesses vast reserves of gas. Indeed, one of 
the most exciting new projects in the country is the Trans-Iranian Gas 
Pipeline which will carry gas to the Soviet Union in payment for the steel 
mill. The pipeline will not only augment Iran’s future foreign exchange 
earnings, but spurs from the pipelines, now being constructed to all towns | 
and villages en route, will provas these places with cheap and convenient 
sources of energy. 

Among Iran’s other natural resources are eighteen million hectares ‘of 
forests. In the past, indiscriminate grazing and charcoal production caused 
considerable damage to trees. Now, however, a new afforestation policy has 
been introduced, as well as modern methods of sawing and treating timber. 
The new dam reservoirs throughout the country have also given Iran the 
potential for large-scale fish culture which would provide an extremely 
useful source of protein for the country’s consumers. At present the major 
fishing industry is concentrated in the Caspian Sea, where the famous 
Blue seaman sane be thats irela a amal acile arcing aay n 
the Persian Gulf 

The extraordinarily rapid expansion of Iranian industry since 1953 has- 
pushed the industrial share of Gross National Product from five per cent to 
fifteen per cent. It has been estimated that about three hundred different - 
types of modern manufacturing processes can now be found in the econamy, — 
in addition to a wide range of cottage industries. Last year over eight hun- 


dred permits were issued by the Ministry of Economy for the start of new ` i 


industrial enterprises and there is no sign as yet that increased competition is 
having anything but beneficial effects on the rate of growth. Political 
stability, the large and growing size of the market, and innumerable tax 
concessions are also encouraging an expansion of foreign investment. In, 
recent years, automobile accessory plants, pharmaceutical industries’ and 
building material manufacturers have started operation. Half the total 
foreign private invéstment has come from the United States, with Britain 
Tanking second and West Germany third. 

Industrial growth has played some part in increasing employment. How- 
ever, most of the under-employed workers in the economy—and it is estim- 
ated that under-employment runs at about ten per cent of the labour force— ~ 
find part-time jobs in either construction or in the service trades. Although 


+ 
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`. the post-war house-building, boom (which resulted from population in- 
- creases, the adoption of new building methods, and the stultifying effects of 


i 


t 


' - the war on house construction) has continued over the years, it has been 


added to by considerable quantities of government construction and also by 
private industrial and commercial building. But construction in the rural 


, areas is still almost exclusively of the traditional variety, raw materials being 


= 


mud, wood, straw and stone. Increasing utilisation of steel, cement and 
_bricks in the towns has not as yet been reflected by a similar expansion in 
the use of these materials in the villages. There is no doubt that if modern 
construction methods could be encouraged in the rural areas, many of the 
, short-term problems of under-employment would be solved. 

, There is no unemployment insurance in Iran, so service industries, par- 
ficularly those which can be carried out by unskilled and uneducated 


~ workers, are expanding rapidly as under-employed people find the need to 


_ cam an extra penny for the household kitty. At the same time, however, 

` there is a dearth of skilled men in the economy—men such as doctors, 
engineers and administrators. Endeed, it is now clear that the brain drain of 
educated Iranians to the West is reaching serious proportions. It has been 
estimated, for example, that there are more Iranian doctors outside Iran 
than there are inside the country. The skilled service professions also face 
regional difficulties. Although the number of patients per doctor in the 
capital city is on a par with the ratio one would find in advanced countries, 
doctors, and also teachers and engineers, are not prepared to work in 
- -villages or even in the smaller towns. To combat this, the Iranian Govern- 


~ ment has instituted a series of radical reforms. High-school graduates are 


\ 


conscripted into the Army, but they serve their two years as village teachers, 
health instructors or technical assistants. The Education Corps has had an 
immediate impact on literacy in the villages in which it has been established, 


_ although the total effect on rural illiteracy has been very small indeed. The 
Health and Development Corps are of more recent origin and so it is not 


r 


ye possible to evaluate their contribution to rural advancement. 

In the race to rid itself of the shackles of the Third World, Iran has had to 
face considerable opposition from groups of people for whom progress was 
anathema—landlords, priests, students and communists among others. But 
the government—and the Shah in particular—has intuitively relied on two 
basic premises: firstly, that as long as the mass of the people is visibly better 


off in real.terms each year they will not concern themselves with activities 


which could spoil their good fortune; and secondly, that the best way to 
overcome organised opposition is to implement your opponent’s policies. 
Landlords have been paid in full (at their own valuation for taxation pur- 
poses) for distributed estates, and they have been given every opportunity to 
invest in the booming industrial sector. The clergy has been brought in to 
the tural development programmes and care is taken not to offend or 
antagonise adherents of the Moslem religion. Iran is, after all, a Moalem 
‘state. New universities have been founded and there are continuing attempts 
to reorganise methods of teaching and to provide financial assistance for 
both foreign-trained and domestically-produced research workers. Finally, 
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land distribution and votka participation in industrial profits—two of the ` 
most-utilised communist front aims—have both been implemented, the |. 
former in full and the latter in well over one thousand manufacturing plants ' 
so far. 7 
On the international front, too, there is no place for economic alignment ` ' 
with any of the great powers. The Soviet Union is building a steel mill; the 
United States is building an aluminium mill and petrochemical complex. 
The major oil concessionaires are Western oil companies, but the National 
Iranian Oil Company has made a series of barter deals with East Bloc - 
countries, by which crude oil and gas will be exchanged for industrial plant, ~ - 
machinery and technical assistance. At the same time, the economic and, 
military rationale behind the Central Treaty Organisation (in which Turkey, ' 
Iran and Pakistan are joined by the United Kingdom and the United States) 
is being transformed into the economic and cultural base of the purely 
regional Regional Co-operation for Development. And there are signs that 
stronger economic ties are being made with Afghanistan and the Sheikh- 
doms of the Persian Gulf. 

Social and cultural advancement has not been ignored either. Women 
have been given the.right to vote and stand for parliament. Indeed, the - 
present Minister of Education is a woman. A series of art, film and sports _. 
festivals is being held and new cinemas, theatres and stadiums are part of -~ 
the country’s construction programme. Five medals from fourteen com- 
petitors in this year’s Olympics; and tour performances by Menuhin, 
Fonteyn and Nureyev are just two indicators of the encouragement which -` 
non-economic sectors are being given. And administrative reform, with the A 
‘gradual erosion of nepotism and the introduction of a meritocracy, is, 
gaining ground. 

Tran has its share of iniquities, certainly, and it would not be difficult to . 
draw up a compendium of current criticisms about the country. However, , 
the progress which has been made in the past fifteen years has generally mo 
taken current criticism into account. Today’s criticisms are not the same as 
those which were made in 1953. However, two serious problems will also - 
clearly arise in the near future. Income distribution appears to be becoming» ~- 
less equitable, and more reliance than ever is being placed on the oil rev-- 
enues as a source of development finance. But, on present form, another `. 
fifteen years will bring Iran into the ranks of the rich. 


[Julian Bharior is a Lecturer in Economics in the University of. 
Durham. |] 
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: HE ill-fated visit of President de Gaulle and the present contretemps 

; - "T[ectwees Pierre Eliott Trudeau, the new Prime Minter of Canada, and 

the administration in Paris over what the Canadian political leader 

` regards.as unjustified French interference in Canadian internal affairs, has 

aroused new interest in the whole question of the relations between France 

- and her one-time colony in North America. In his now celebrated outburst, 

' with its approval of the idea of an independent Quebec in his speech at the 

_ Montreal City Hall, and his subsequent interviews and press conferences in 

`, Paris, de Gaulle has given the impression that he regards the French Can- 

adians as a pathetic minority languishing under the heels of their English 

Canadian oppressors, and he is certainly using many devices at his disposal 

to aid with the present separatist movement in French Canada. His actions 

_" have created so much tension in the relations between France and Canada, 

_ that the breaking off of diplomatic relations between the two countries is by 
‘ no means beyond the bounds of possibilty. 

As a matter of fact, these public utterances of de Gaulle have shown him, 
like most of his fellow countrymen, to be lamentably ill-informed about the 
attitudes and the sentiments of the great mass of French Canadians on this 
issue. The truth of the matter is that, during the two centuries since the 
ceding of Canada by France to Great Britain in 1763, the two countries have 
been cut off by many barriers, both political and cultural. The paths of their 
respective national development have been profoundly different. As is weil 
‘known, there was mo very great sorrow among the ruling and the official 

. lasses in France at the loss of Camada at the end of the Seven Years’ War. 
‘ -Voltaire’s remarks about the ‘barren acres of snow’ was typical of the 
_French attitude at this period, and for many decades to come. 


_ ~ Twenty-five years later, in 1789, most political and cultural contacts 
between the two countries were cut off by events of the French Revolution 
and the ensuing Napoleonic Wars. It is true that French revolutionary 
agents, operating from bases in the north-eastern United States, made un- 
_ Successful attempts to win the French Canadians over to their cause. But at 
` this ‘period, many Roman Catholic priests and members of the Roman 
Catholic religious orders, who had been expelled from France by the various 
revolutionary régimes, sought a refuge in French Canada. It was quite 

~,- natural that these people should instil in the local population there, a 
- strongly unfavourable picture of Republican France as a godless, atheistic 
and priest-persecuting nation. This idea has never completely disappeared — 

` in the province of Quebec, and especially in the more isolated rural regions. 

During the period after 1815, few immigrants from France settled in the 
province of Quebec or anywhere in British North America. During the 
period of political evolution in French Canada in the first three decades of 
‘the nineteenth century which culminated in the Rebellion of 1837, the chief 


‘ 
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external influences on the French Canadian leaders of the reform movement 
were British and American rather than French. It was after the failure . 
of the Rebellion of 1837 in Lower Canada against British rule there, that 
some of the leaders of the reform group, such as Louis Joseph Papineau, 
spent periods of exile in France, that French influence on intellectual and 
political trends in French Canada began to become at all marked. Some of 
these French Canadian refugees, who afterwards founded the Rouge 
political party in the province of Quebec, came back from France strongly 
influenced by the radical and anti-clerical ideas of some French political 
figures of that era, such as Louis Blanc. And some of the great French 
Romantic poets, such as Hugo and Lamartine, exerted a strong influence dn: 
the work of the members of the first native French Canadian school, of 
poetry, such as Frechette and Cremazie, in the period after 1850. ; 

But the rise of the Ultramontane movement, in the Roman Catholic 
Church on the continent of Europe in the period after 1870,.created new 
rifts between the two countries. The great majority of the French Canadian 
religious and political leaders of this period, such as Archbishop Bourget of 
Montreal, were strong Ultramontanes; and they could have approved of 
some of the policies of the anti-clericals of this time in the Third French 
Republic towards the Roman Catholic Church. These rifts were deepened if’ 
the first decade of the twentieth century when, at the time of the disablement ` 
of the Roman Catholic Church in France by the government of the Third 
Republic, many Roman Catholic priests and members of the Roman 
Catholic orders sought refuge in the province of Quebec, just as their 
predecessors had done a century before. 

In these circumstances, it was hardly surprising that, when the First World | 
War broke out in 1914, the number of French Canadians who were eager to, 
cross the seas to fight in the defence of their ancestral motherland was com- 
paratively limited. The constant propaganda of the Roman Catholic Church 
in the province against the Third French Republic was certainly one of the 
causes of the-strong opposition of the French Canadian nationalists to all-out 
Canadian participation in the war, which sparked the conscription in 1917 
and almost brought Canada to the brink of Civil War. And in 1939, the 
French Canadian reaction towards Canadian participation in the Second 
World War was little different from that towards the European conflict of 
1914, twenty-five years before. ; 

But, during the course of this struggle, the situation began to change. 
There was a fairly large migration of French intellectual refugees to the. 
province of Quebec after the fall of France, in 1940. This had a fruitful - 
influence there, because of their frank and unsparing criticisms of many 
aspects of the French Canadian scene which impressed them unfavourably. 
These were the provincialism and the stifling and repressive control of the 
Roman Catholic Church over the intellectual life of the region, and the 
mediocre standards of tastes, both in literature and in the arts. This was 
certainly one of the influences which helped to break down the intellectual 
barriers which had cut off French Canada from the modern world for so 
many decades. Since 1945, many more members of the French Canadian 
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intellectual classes than ever before in the past, have trayelled in France and 
have studied at French colleges and universities. Of course, it is true that 
some of these individuals became disillusioned during the course of their 
_ stays in Francè, because of their discovery of the lack of knowledge of, and 
interest in, modern French Canada on the part of the majority of the French 
Canadian population there. A few, although not many, members of the 


©, brilliant new school of French Canadian writers which has come into being 


’ since 1945, such as the novelists Gabrielle Roy and Marie Ethier Blais, have 
imade some impression on French critics and the French-reading public. But - 
with the beginning of the so-called Quiet Revolution in French Canada in 
1960 and the resurgence of extreme nationalism there, some, although not 
- all, French Canadian intellectuals and politicians, more than ever before, 
have begun to look to France for spiritual and cultural sustenance in their 
efforts to defend ‘their native province against its mass penetration by 
cultural and economic pressures emanating from the American colossus to 
the south. It is these tendencies which have misled de Gaulle and some of his ’ 
advisers in Paris into believing that the French Canadians are longing for 
some form of political reunion with France. 
This process was intensified by the coming to power in the province of 
Quebec of the Union Nationale régime of Daniel Johnson, in 1966. There is 
no doubt that during the past two years some of the members of the Johnson 
administration, if not openly and avowedly separatist, have been working for 
a degree of political autonomy for their native province, within the Canadian 
Confederation, which is obviously incompatible with the survival of a 
united Canada. During the past two years, Johnson has made sweeping 
_ claims for the legislative autonomy of the province of Quebec, in such areas 
as radio and television broadcasting and social security, which are wider and 
more far-reaching than those ever made by any Premier of the province of _ 
Quebec during the past century. And Mr. Johnson began the practice of 
trying to pass the Federal Government in Ottawa in sending governmental 
missions to represent the province of Quebec at various functions in France 
and French-speaking regions of the world, a practice which has irritated and 
almost infuriated Mr. Trudeau, whose party was elected to office in June, 
1968, on the platform of a united Canada. By his actions during de Gaulle’s 
. Visit to Canada in the summer of 1967, Johnson showed that he expected the 
support of the French Government in his battle with the Canadian Central 
. Government in Ottawa. Recently, there has been a new fracas, in which 
Trudeau openly accused the de Gaulle administration in Paris of sending 
, secret agents to Canada to stir up separatist elements from among French 
Canadian communities in various regions of the nation. 
The whole situation has been ¢hrown into confusion by the sudden and 
shocking death of Mr. Johnson as the result of a heart attack and his 


E replacement as Premier of Quebec by the former Minister of Justice, Jean 


_ Jacques Bertrand, who is still a largely unknown quantity in his attitude 
towards France and towards the separatist issue. For the first time in French 
history, the Premier of France, Couve de Murville, came to Quebec City to 
attend Mr. Johnson’s funeral. There were talks between him and Trudeau 
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there, the details of which have not been made public but which are reported 
to have eased the tension between the two countries to some extent. ` 


From a broader standpoint, however, the question is what proportion of ` 


the mass of the French-speaking electorate in the province of Quebec have 
supported the separatists and the policies and the attitudes of the Johnson 
régime in this vital matter? In general, it may be said that the French 
‘Canadians over the past two centuries have developed some distinctive, 


attitudes towards their former mother country, and that these in tum have . 


been influenced by the historical factors which we have attempted to 


analyse. On the one hand, they have a deep admiration for France and for _ 


the French culture of which they regard themselves as the legitimate heirs . 


and transmitters in North America. It is true that in the past they have 
tended to look at the classical France of the age of Racine and, Bossuet 
rather than that of Sartre and Malraux. But primarily their loyalty has been 
to Canada and to their native province, where, it must be remembered, their 
ancestors have dwelt for the course of over three centuries. It is this fact 
that de Gaulle completely failed to realise during the course of his tour,in 


Canada in the summer of 1967. In other words, in most cases, their feelings 
for present-day France are completely devoid of any political implications. - 
They resemble, not the sentiments of English-speaking Canada towards . 


Great Britain, but those of Americans of Anglo-Saxon origin towards that 
country. It is true that de Gaulle did get a very enthusiastic reception when 


e 


he first landed in Quebec City in July, 1967. But this did not mean that the ~ 


great mass of the French Canadians were giving blanket approval to all his 


policies as a French political leader. They were giving homage to his. ` 


symbolic role as the chief of a great European nation with which they still 


have close cultural and sentimental ties. It should also be remembered in | 


this connection that de Gaulle is the first French chief of state to make an 
official visit to the province of Quebec in two centuries since 1763.. Many 


British crowned heads and political and military notables have paid official 


visits to Canada during this same period. 


It is true that the political situation in the province of Quebec today is in’ 
a state of rapid flux and change, and that it would be rash to make any 


categorical predictions about the future. But it may be safely said that there 
are few French Canadians today, even among the ranks of the extreme 
separatists, who would relish the idea of an independent Quebec which 
would be completely under the domination, either cultural or political, of 
modern France. Even those who wish for the creation of an independent 
Quebec would not want it to become a French satellite or colony. In all 
events, this situation is one of the ticklish problems with which the Trudeau 
Liberal Administration at Ottawa has to deal over the next few months. 


Me 
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NEW FOODS FOR THE LEAN YEARS 
by Geoffrey MacBride 


W 7HEN people collapse and die from hunger in large numbers, as 
WAV iiey cit in Bitar in 1967, and may be still doing so in Biafra, news 
reports set off a wave of concem and sympathy. Relief agencies 
suddenly find that money is willingly given, and shipments of food are 
hastily organised and dispatched. After a few weeks, public interest begins 
to lapse: first aid has been given, the problem reverts to the authorities 
on the spot. Famine is recognised, and arouses an altruistic response only, 
it seems, in its terminal stage. 

“Why then do the earlier stages of famine arouse so little attention, except 
from the informed minority? Why is there no political demand in the 
threatened humid tropics for a better diet? Political parties, even in areas 
crippled by malnutrition, clamour for self-determination, freedom, social 
justice, or other imponderables, but not for cheaper and better food. 
‘ Brecht, it seems, got it wrong. He should have written: ‘Erst kommt die 
' Moral, dann kommt das Fressen’. 

It is not for lack of warning. Reputable biologists and nutritionists have 
been predicting a global famine for the last twenty years. It will suffice 
to quote a senior representative of this group, Lord Boyd Orr, the first 
Director (1945-48) of the United Nations Food and Agriculture Organisa- 
tion: ‘There is a growing fear of an impending world food crisis. More 
_ thah half the people in the world suffer from hunger or malnutrition, and 

‘the population is increasing faster than the food supply. Some writers give 
statistics of food and population growth, which show that a food crisis is 
imminent. Indeed, the Americans have predicted its coming in 1975... 
Thus in recent years there has been hunger in most of the countries of the 
coloured races, with a surplus causing economic problems in the countries 
. of the European race, 
- “These surpluses have now gone. The Soviet Union and China have 
bought the surpluses in Canada and Australia. The United States has sent 
its surplus to food-deficit countries. From 1951. to 1966 the United States 
sent 52 million tons of food to India. The food bins of the world are empty. 
1o Spite of the eforta of FAO and other organisations, food production ls 
not increasing as fast as world 

Wierda Gat, ce 1 tas ote es ees 
its aim by its stress of horrors to come. The public has had to build 
. .defences against living in an age of grim wamings, and is used to shrugging 
off futurity. Worse still, this kind of statement fails, in effect rather than 
intention, to concentrate the mind on the steps which must be taken here 
and now. And finally, by contriving to suggest that shipments of American 
surplus wheat—a high-calorie food low in protein content—were an 
adequate answer and would still be, if they could be continued, the article 
masks the fact that nothing short of a revolution in agriculture and fisheries 
will halt the advance of malnutrition. 
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Why is this sô? The main teasad is Belated récognition of th importance 
of protein—a collective name for the twenty amino-acids needed to build 
and maintain the human body. The U.N. Economic and Social Council’s, 
_ report on ‘Increasing the Production and Use of Edible Protein’ appeared - 
in May of last year. Its message is uncompromisingly clear, but its reader- . 
ship will have been extremely limited. 

‘World food production ie felling’ behind: poptlation ertweh despite all’ 
current national, bilateral and international efforts to reverse this trend. ~ 


+ 


Providing food to meet calorie needs is not sufficient. Adequate protein is 


also required for the normal maintenance of body tissues and functions, 
and additionally for growth, maturation, pregnancy, lactation, and recovery 
from injury and disease. Supplies of protein are particularly scarce and 
costly for the populations of developing countries, With the exception of 
calories, the required quantities of the other essential nutrients, such as 
vitamins and minerals, are very much smaller in comparison, and usually 
easier to supply. 

“To-day there are over 300 million children who, for lack of sufficient - 
_ protein and calories, suffer grossly retarded physical growth and develop- 
meat, and for many of these mental development, learning and behaviour, 
may be impaired as weil. 

. It is now recognised that the protein problem is reaching a critical 
stage. Tt is essential that the United Nations family urgently take action 
aimed at closing the present gap between world protem needs and protein 
supplies, and at preventing even more widespread protein deficiency in 
future generations: 


` 


- 


It will take time for this message to reach and convince the public and P 


the politicians. There are good reasons for this. 

First, unless protein deficiency diseases such as Marasmus and - 
Kwashiorkor develop into epidemics, there are no obvious warning , 
indicators amongst the affected populations, apart from the general apathy ` 
and lassitude which have come, all too often, to be accepted as part of 
the natural order. 

Secondly, there is no general awareness of the fact that food has two 


quite separate functions to perform. Its role in repairing and replacing the, 


continually decaying fabric of the body, as opposed to providing, as a fuel, / 
the energy it needs for daily activity, has no place in the cultural heritage . 
or- folk-lore of any people. Of course it is widely recognised that food ` 
supplies the raw material for the growth of children; bat this principle is ` 
neither widely regarded in developing territories at village level, nor would 
it often be possible to act on it if it were. Indeed, it is at weaning that the 
300 million children mentioned in the U.N. report are most at risk: 
from then until the age of six or seven, when they share the normal, 
‘deficient diet of adults, and get less of it because they are small and do no 
useful work. ` 

- Thirdly, the fact that protein shortage in infancy stunts mental develop- 
ment has been established only in the last three years. 80 per cent of the 
central nervous system of a child has developed by the time he reaches the 


/ 


a 
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age of eighteen months, and 90 per cent of his brain structure has developed 


by the time he is four years of age. Protein starvation during this critical 
period, will inflict damage that can become irreversible in later life. This 
fact, if adequately publicised, seems to have a much greater potential for 
generating a political demand for better nutrition than any of the others. 
Fourthly, there is a great number of conservative agricultural 


' firmly entrenched in the West and often found in the service of the affected 


governments, who oppose agricultural innovations, hesitate to accept recent. 
discoveries about the importance of protein, and tend to persist in applying 
relatively wasteful European and North American techniques of husbandry 


_in the humid tropics. 


~ 


Fifthly, because of the extreme difficulty of organising large controlled 
feeding trials and the further difficulty of defining health in measurable 
terms, we know much more about the nutritional requirements of pigs and 
chickens than’ those of human beings. Experts differ rather widely in 
` their estimates of minimal human requirements, although they are beginning 


.\, to, agree that there is an area of nutrition between the prevention of 


deficiency disease and the attainment of complete health. Allowing for 
this, there is a growing consensus, as regards protein, for an adult daily 


` intake of 70-80 grammes, or between 24 and 3 ounces. 


.The U.N. report to which we have referred is of great interest for 
another reason. It demonstrates adequately that the nutrition problem, at . 


‘ least in its present form, is primarily sociological and economic. There 


X 


is no shortage of edible proteins. But there is an acute shortage of cheap 
and -palatable proteins with a satisfactory amino-acid belance, and more 
_ particularly of animal proteins: meat, fish, eggs, milk and its derivatives. 
However, vegetable proteins are abundant on land and in the sea 
(phytoplankton); and although none is as nutritious as milk, many are as 


“i good as heat or eh 


hoy 
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The revolution needed to tap these new sources of food has already 
_ ‘begun. Briefly, the important fields are as follows: — 

Single cell protein This is a~convenient label for protein derived from 
` unicellular organisms such as bacteria, yeasts, fungi, algae, or protozoa. The 
rodaron of SCP viral teed bar Begna oara pling ele at rs aes 
at Lavera, and is based on the culture of yeasts on paraffin fractions. A 


`~ much larger plant with an estimated yield of 16,000 tonnes p.a. from gas-oil 


is under construction on the same site. Esso and Nestlé are working on the 
seer mca Sh logan consumption from purified paraffin. Work on 

culture of algae has made good progress in Japan, but it has proved 
difficult to reduce the cost below 84 cents (US.)/kg. 


an There is room for doubt about the digestibility of some of these products, 
~ based partly on the structure of the ceil walls and partly on the nucleic 


acid content. However, a blue-green alga, Spirulina maxima, has been 


- harvested from Lake Chad, sun-dried, and eaten by the inhabitants for 


many years. It. is palatable and has a favourable amino-acid balance. 
Synthetic foods The price of synthetic vitamins has been falling rapidly, 


- and it has been possible to synthesise production of some important 


- 
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` amino-acids, notably lysine and methiomine. Tiis oulikeiy tbar it will’ 


ever be economic to synthesise complete protein foods, but there is clearly 
a future for synthetic amino-acids to enrich inferior proteins. 


Oil seed meals These ‘meals’ are the dey potin ia ‘readue le atiee P 
vegetable oil has been extracted from plant material such as soya bean, ` 


peanut, cotton seeds, and sunflower ‘seed. They are deficient in proteins 
containing essential amino-acids, and have therefore to be used in combina- 
tion with legumes which supply the deficiency, OF with: ayathetie amino: 
acids. There have been some difficulties: 

(1) The need to destroy in processing an inhibitor of the protein- 
digesting enzyme trypsin, contained m soya beans; 

(2) The need’ to fumigate peanut crops to destroy a toxic mould, 
Aspergillus flarus; 


acid; 

(4) The high cost of separating coconut protein from sugar and fibre. 
Nevertheless, some valuable food supplements have been processed from 
combinations of these residues, notably ‘Incaparina’ in South America, and 
the Indian Multipurpose Food Supplement. The latter consists of 75 per 
cent peanut flour and 25 per cent chickpea flour, fortified with vitamins and 
minerals, and has a protein content of 42 per cent. 

It is one thing to prepare these products, and quite another to get them 


incorporated into the diet of the threatened millions. The obstacles are 


worth considering. Acceptance tums on a number of factors. On the one 
hand conservatism about diet is notoriously rigid; on the other hand new 


foods are constantly introduced, sometimes through the mechanics ‘of - 


changing fashion, their use spreading downwards in society, sometimes by 
suggestions that they have aphrodisiac properties or otherwise promote 
fertility. A man’s diet, like his clothing, is often determined by his religion 
or his place in society. Those who seek to introduce new foods should 
avoid socially despised or captive groups. They will need brilliant 
sociological advice and the cunning of serpents. 


However, the use of a highly spiced diet in some areas, for instance, 
India, and the habit of grinding local cereals to flour in others make it 


easier to introduce new foods as additives or supplements to existing diets. 


` The question of cost is more complex than it seems, The real cost ‘of - 


widespread acceptance of a new food by those who most need it is very 
much more than the cost of manufacture. In the West, we are apt to take 


for granted such facilities as an all-weather road network, refrigerated, or’ 


at least vermin-proof storage, and the fact that most of us buy our food over 
a shop counter for cash. Where these facilities do not exist—and they 
only exist in patches in the humid tropics—their cost has to be added to 
the cost of centralised manufacture. This puts a considerable premium 
on keeping the technological level low, and on a process which can be 
widely dispersed in small simple production units. We need, in other 
words, to divest ourselves of many ingrained Western ideas about pro- 
duction and distribution. 


\ 


(3) The need to remove sesame husk in processing, to eliminate oxalic . 


\ 
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‚Two contemporary developments promise a much more realistic solution 
"to the problem. One of these, still in an early experimental stage, is an 
extension of animal husbandry to more economical converters of plant 
protein. Man’s selection of animals for domestication was, after all, largely 
‘a matter of chance, and includes somes very wasteful choices, some of 


’ “which (e.g. the cow and tho pig), are only marginally viable in the areas 


of need. British experiments on red deer triggered some valuable and 
COREENE ough i bur T Ad aa it gean ay Mako ai 
_the eland is a priority candidate for domestication. 

A more developed techniqjue of very wide adaptability D tie extractiog 
. of protein from lush foliage. The product, leaf protein concentrate, is as 
nourishing as meat or fish—in other words, a good, better than average 
protein, well-balanced in its amino-acid composition, but not as good 
as milk and its derivatives. Amply. good enough for the purpose- The 
` process is not new, and the principle dates back to 1773. But it has taken 
about a quarter of a century to develop, at the Rothamsted Experimental 


~ Station at Harpenden, a simple, robust plant to apply the principle with 


sufficient adaptability to cope with an extremely wide range of lush foliage. 
Indeed, but for the conviction and drive of N. W. Pirie, F.R.S., Head of 
the Biochemistry Department, and the provision by the Rockefeller 
Foundation of funds for the engineering work he supervised in his spare 


_ time, this machine would not now exist. 


y 


In its present form, the machine will concentrate protein from an input 
of one tonne of leaves per hour, yielding some 30 kg. of concentrate, of 
which 60 per cent to 70 per cent is pure protein. It will therefore deliver 


. about 700 kg. of leaf protein concentrate per week. If the product is used 


as an additive to supply one-third of the protein-needs of the recipients, 

then this machine would serve a population of a little over 8,000. 

' The process was slow in winning acceptance for a rather novel reason: 
its lack of- scientific sophistication. A number of machines were sent to 
agricultural institutes in the tropics, and some of them were neglected and 
allowed to rust. A moment’s reflection shows why. No new scientific 
principles and no new techniques are involved: only the fact that our 
stomachs are not designed to digest large quantities of cellulose. Free 
‘the leaves from cellulose by crushing and pulping, filter and coagulate the 
juice with steam, prees the coagulate into a cake, and you have a well- 
balanced perfectly digestible protein. Given a measure of control and 
supervision from the neerest agricultural laboratory, the plant can be 
operated in villages and towns all over the humid tropics, requiring no more 
maintenance than most farm machinery. There is obviously no scope for 
--a Ph.D. thesis in introducing so simple a process, no inducement for young 
scientists to integrate it into a tropical economy. 

Such doubts as the experts harboured about the procees centred on the . 
palatability of the product. But these are being resolved by feeding-trials 
at the Central Food Technological Research Institute at Mysore, and at the 
Sri Avinashilingam Home’ Science Cojlego at Coimbatore, where leaf- 


protein concentrate has been in use as an additive for children’s meals 


an 
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since November 1967. First results from Mysore show striking gains in 
height, weight, haemoglobin (g per cent) and red blood corpuscle count 
for children fed on leaf-protein concentrate as a diet additive during a six ` 
month test with twenty boys between six and twelve, as compared with 
control groups fed on the local subsistence diet of ragi, ragi with ‘added 
lysine, and ragi with added sesame cake flour. 
Since the process extracts only some 55 per cent to 60 per cent of the 
protein content of the plant, the residue shows considerable promise as 
cattle fodder, or, with added nitrogen, as a manure. 
- Much remains to be done, chiefly on the task of integrating the process 
as economically as possible into local agronomies in the affected areas. Its 
establishment may involve the cultivation of selected wiki plants, or the 
ing of weeds which choke African lakes. The British Relief Agency, 
Find Your Feet,* is currently raising funds to finance a much larger- 
feeding trial in South East Asia, in which the Ministry of Overseas 
Development has expressed interest and to which it hopes to contribute. 
This trial will tackle the problem of findmg an economical local crop 
for the extraction process, and of developing an acceptable method of | 
incorporating the concentrate into diets. And it will accurately compare the 
cost of converting the crop into vegetable protein with that of using the 
same crop as fodder for local animals. The end result, after a twelve- 
month test in an area with an almost continuous growing season, is likely 
to amount to a break-through for a process almost ideally suited to the 
‘threatened populations in humid tropical countries, at precisely the 
technological level best fitted for its wide adoption. 
1 Science Journal, Vol. 4, No. 5, May 1968, p. 3. 


2 B/4343 of May, 1967. 
*21 Wilsham Road, Abingdon, Berkshire. 


[G. E. D. MacBride, M.B.E, is a member of the Council of Find Your 
Feet.] 
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NATURAL LAW: A SHORT HISTORICAL SURVEY 
‘by John G. Larkin l 


HE notion of the two laws, one human, the other divinely’ inspired 
_or of natural origin and accordingly entitled to supremacy over its 
3 inferior counterpart, has undergone a protracted and kaleidoscopic 
-` history, ahd still retains vitality in an era of scientific and technological 
` advance. ‘Naturalist theorising has, indeed, transcended the realm of 
_ explanation of a given legal system and fulfilled the social need of the age, 
‘-has ‘justified social organisation as well as condemned it, encouraged both 
` , Teyolution and reaction and supported a theocratic conception of the 
; ` world as well as a militant secularism’ (R. W. M. Dias). 
©- 7 u The scientific approach to nature received a crucial contribution from 
` the ‘pre-Socratic’ philosophers. With a group of small city-states for a 
backcloth, Grecian thought was set in an atmosphere of unstable 
=, mutability. A relativist philosophy emerged in the fifth and fourth 
; centuries under the egalitarian Sophists who, in emphasising the ego- 
centricity of the legislator and the utilitarian expediency of law in an epoch 
\ of discontent, class antagonism and unrest after the Peloponnesian war, 
nat aa (conceived as born of eternal wisdom) from ‘aw’. 
Cane Hay eed hee ee Gaus eee 
w served the weaker majority. Glaucon asserted that men 
sien into an understanding neither to do nor to suffer injustice, while 
' insisted that law was binding regardless of its goodness or 
‘badness: Timon questioned the existence of a universal conception of 
_ justice. men are by nature equal, then inequalities must result from 
~ the jaws, and the Sophists were not slow to reject ascription of laws 
4 to the gods. 
‘ .'* Tf it was a relativist philosophy which mirrored the existing state of 
` affairs, then it was the need of the age for stability and underlying common 
principles which moulded the Socratic absolute philosophy. Turing his 
back on the Sophists, Socrates insisted on the existence of immutable moral 
principles, and on Man’s insight into the nature of conduct as a manifesta- 
\ ‘+, tion of virtue. Plato it was who maintained that every human being is 
assigned to that role to which he is most fitted: if rulership could not be 
, granted to philosopher-kings, a state governed by law was the most . 
` proximate alternative. In his ‘Republic’, justice is presented as an absolute. 
~o Although later in his ‘Laws’ he demonstrated how an approximation to 
~- ideal justice might be achieved by actual laws, Plato’s static Utopian view 
of justice. involved a totalitarian vision of law and government of a 
‘profoundly inflexible kind. 
. Aristotle, though a pupil of Plato, soon moved away from the latter’s 
; idealism. Although intensely concemed with theology, he was conspicuous 
`- for his scientific outlook. Like Plato, he applied his methods to the 
phenomena of the moral as well as of the physical world. Man, for him, 
‘is by nature a political animal. Goodness is the ultimate end or purpose 
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of existence. Jasio in haman afati ii oi De eihar “conventional “Oe. 


natural. Whereas among the gods nothing can change, amongst human 
beings everything is subject. to change, including natural justice itself. 
Slavery he justified, because it enabled people by nature slaves to become 
slaves, a doctrine which neatly evaded the disruptive tendencies of the 


Sophists’ egalitarianism by linking natural justice to the status quo. Yet | 


Aristotle's vision of ideal justice was linked, like Plato's, to the concept of 
the Greek city-state. 


The subsequent history of natural law owes a considerable debt to the ` 


Stoic philosophy which arose after Aristotle. Zeno and the Stoics streased 
the universality of human nature and the brotherhood, of Man, and 
emphasised reason as the essential characteristic of humanity (see Marcus 
Aurelius, Meditations, IV. 4). The Stoics imposed on men the duty to 
suppress sentiment and material things and to seek: after the perfection 
of living according to the dictates of reason. 

If Stoicism embraced the concepts of a world society and the equality 
of Man, it was this later Stoicism which coincided with the spread of Roman 
power over the Mediterranean world at the zenith. of its extent and 
tranquillity. The ‘ius gentium developed rules in the commercial rather 
than the domestic spheres, and the creative activities of the practors were 
justified by natural law. Tryphoninus referred to freedom existing as 
natural law and to slavery being introduced by the ‘ius gentium, while 
Florentinus provided the classic definition by referring to slavery as an 


institution of the ‘ius gentium’ which is contrary to nature. Yet the practical . 


Roman jurists made little direct use of natural law. The orator and 
statesman Cicero, however, alluded to natural law as superior to’ positive 
law and, dwelling on Man’s need for government, followed the Stoic 
philosophy in arguing that, because divine reason was inherent in the 
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universe. Cicero asserted that law is the means of achieving’ just govern, 
ment. ‘We are slaves of the law in order that we might be free’. But the 


jurist Ulpian was not slow to equate natural law with animal instinct. ’ 
The Roman imperium also permitted the spread of the new universal ` 


faith of Christianity. It was basically the combination of Christian theology, 
ve upon a substratum of Greek philosophy and Roman law, which 
fused with medieval scholasticism to play so great a role in the development 
of Western philosophy. But an important difficulty fundamental to the 
Christian approach took centuries to eradicate. Although the early 
Christians adopted the Stoic belief in the brotherhood of Man, they were 


generally indifferent to the idea of a universal law of reason upon this | 


earth. St. Augustine, in the fourth century A.D., placed the Platonic realm 
of ideal justice on a level with the vision of the City of God on earth, when 


Christian justice will ultimately reign, unshackled and supreme; for ‘every ` 


creature, in so far as it is a part of nature, is good’, Yet, even on earth, 


there was a need for justice as decreed by God: “without justice, what is a . 


state but a robber-band?’ 
It was justice as decreed by God which lay at the root of the Jewish 


+ 
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` conception of law. So strong was the Israelites’ insistence upon liberty, 

„that even God’s law had to be freely (and democratically?) consented to 
` by the people. The acceptance of the rulership of God in the covenant 
with Abraham, as renewed with Isaac and Jacob, and subsequently in the 
covenant with the people at Sinai transmitted through Moses from the 
mountain summit to the people in their tents, embodied the concept of a 
` social contract transcending the entirety of European political philosophy. 
_ The anointing of Saul as king of Israel witnessed the rejection of God as 
- ruler, though the monarch’s position was still based on a contract with the 
people. From this acceptance of God emerged Man’s independence, as in 
' the Jewish release of debts each sabbatical year, and the retum of land in 
each jubilee year. Equality as an integral part of justice signified no less 
than equality before the law, equal redress and retribution. The Jews were 
chosen, not because they were racially superior, but because they entered 
into the covenant; and the equal treatment of men of all nations was 
prescribed by the law, though femininity and slavery did occupy inferior 
posnone my eee OF Auman ae 

' Aithough all such institutions as law, property (including wives) and 
slavery were therefore imperfect on account of sin, they still formed a part 
of the necessary order of things on earth. Merger with Christian theology 
greatly increased the authority of natural law as compared with the older 
Stoicism. Natural law was now imposed by God, the solution adopted in 
‘Decretum Gratianum in the mid-twelfth century. The machinery existed, in 
the power of the Pope and the Catholic hierarchy, not only to expound ~ 
the law to all men but also to require kings and emperors—as the mere 
secular arm of the spiritual order—to recognise and to enforce its decrees; 
and the Church could always impose its own ecclesiastical sanctions, not 
least that of excommunication. 

One important feature of Catholic philosophy in the late Middle Ages 
` was the rediscovery, through Jewish and Arabic sources, of Aristotle's 
writings and the attempt to assimilate these into Christian theology. 
Scholasticizm, which ensued, found its leeding exponent in St. Thomas 
. Aquinas, who discarded the belief that law and government were necessarily 
imperfect. The distinction which had to be made was that between divine 
law (known only by revelation) and natural law (which was entirely rational 
and could be readily comprehended and interpreted with unaided homan 
reason). But the Inquisition was to remain a constant memento of the 
limitations of rationalism, whether scientific or heretical, and Aquinas 
supplied no unambiguous guide to the course of action of the subject whose 
ruler imposed upon him a legal duty contrary to natural law, for the 
question should be left to God to resolve the situation in his own way. 
- The new humanism that emerged from fifteenth century Italy witnessed 
a convulsion, not only in the contemporary scene but also in legal thought. 
The' main stream of the Reformation, with its stress upon the role of 
national churches under state control, produced a secular upheaval in 
which the new scientific approach achieved considerable prominence. The 
supporters of absolute monarchy and national sovereignty discovered the 
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embodiment of their creed in: Machiavelli's The Prince: the state and its 
sovereign were unchecked by extemal control, and ethical principles fell 
subordinate to political expediency. But there was a corollary need fora . 
theory by which the individual could be safeguarded from oppression. . 
It was Grotius, a-leading exponent of natural law and the founder of 
international law on a naturalist basis, who claimed that natural law was 
rooted in, the nature of Man. Without denying the Diety, Grotius argued 
that natural law would still apply even if God did not exist, and that a 
system of natural law could be rationally constructed which’ might be 
regarded as universally valid. 

The social contract theory, with Hobbes, was to raise its head again, 
more vigorously than before. All things for Hobbes were material; and 
anything sporting the label of materiality could be examined scientifically. 
Since life during the English Civil War was ‘solitary, poore, nasty, brutish 
and short’, men could by entering the social contract and 
their rights to the sovereign thereby ensure préservation. The authority of 
the Church as interpreter of divine law is cogently rejected, and the 
ultimate disintegration of the Catholic international order of things becomes 
a reality, when all power is granted to a rigorously utilitarian secular 
sovereign. Clearly, some sort of antidote was required. 

Even in the Middle Ages, thinkers like Marsilio of Padua had reasoned _ 
from natural law premises in support of democracy, not only in the state 
but also even in the Catholic Church, and hints at democracy were even © 
present in early Judaic thinking. After the Renaissance, these arguments 
became increasingly pervasive. It was not long before the idea gained 
currency that Man possessed certain basic human rights in a state of nature 
and that, when civil society was born, he transferred the rights into his 
newly achieved civil status, the rights still being protected by natural law. 
In England, Locke infused this approach with not inconsiderable impetus 
by reasoning that by the terms of the social contract the power of 
government was conceded by the people to the rulers, but only on trust. : 
For Locke, sovereign power cannot justifiably be used arbitrarily, but only , 
by way of known laws administered by known judges; there should be no 


deprivation of possessions without general consent, no transfer of the ` ` 


law-making power; and to ensure that the sovereign never abuses ‘his 
authority, there should be a constitutionally limited sovereign and a 
threefold division (legislative, executive, federative) of governmental power. 
Not only did Locke’s philosophy become identified with the English 
Se ee TYO oN; DOE D Sey Siong Mingnced Hester 
Revolution of the eighteenth century. 

Tie tales, «oli E tuandd’ “te: E E ts tiged E ABS 
individual with bastions against monarchical oppression was enunciated by 
the philosophies of Montesquieu and Rousseau. Montesquieu it was, in 
fact, whose doctrine of the separation of powers, first grounded in his 
view of the English constitution, was to be implemented in the United 
States constitution itself. Rousseau, however, commenced from different `’ 
premisses from those of Locke, and postulated that in the original contract 
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é this mdini "those Higlite ta soca aa un ety, The ‘general will’ 
was the sole and unfettered legal authority in the state: any ruler was such 
by delegation and was always removable. A doctrine in some respects 
more revolutionary than Locke’s, it was in its wake that the French 
revolutionaries finally swept away the ancien régime and strove to reinstate 
the natural law of reason. Yet, even in a properly organised democracy, 
Rousseau’s tenets implied little more than the tyranny of the majority, for 
the recalcitrant minority must be ‘forced to be free’. 

The nineteenth century witnessed—with the exception of the more 
‘general malaise of the Dark Ages following the fall of Rome in 476 AD., 
until the establishment of the Holy Roman Empire in 800 A.D.—the 
nadir of the natural law school. Hume (who died in 1776) had asserted 
that there was no causal relationship between facts and ideas. A reaction 
set in against the excesses of rationalism in the eighteenth eentury 
Enlightenment philosophy. For the reactionary ruling circles of the early 
insesti centri tho BESAN OC natirel Aphis of the peopin wiih the 
Frenoh Revolution gave the doctrine a somewhat ‘bolshevik’ tang. 
~ Yet natural law was again to reassert its almost inextinguishable powers 
of survival, One form which the naturalist revival assumed was neo- 
Thomism, the Catholic adaptation (especially in France) of Aquinas’s 
belief that natural iaw was the attainment of the eternal law of God through 
the exercise of reason. Dabin proceeded to reflect the attempt to blend 
‘the revival with the oscillating schema of human ideals while also directing 
his attention to the new emphasis upon society. The influence of neo- 
Thomism on the Catholic front in Europe has been accompanied by the 
prominence of more philosophical forms of natural law on the Continent, 
notably in the attempts to develop the eighteenth century Kant’s 
transcendentally idealistic conception of the realm of the moral law. This 
sort of philosophical approach, with its unsparing emphasis on logic, has 
ee ee eee law countries where 
empirical solutions are the order of the day. The re-emergence of 
sociologically based theories of natural law, however, adopts a more factual 
attitude in attempting to apply scientific methods derived from the new 
social sciences. This sociological basis had tended to consist of abstract 
- rátionalisations rather than being directed towards research into the 
primary facts of human behaviour and psychology, despite Gény’s slogan in 
favour of libre recherche scientifique and Duguit’s stress upon ‘social 
solidarity’ as derived from the French sociologist Durkheim. Now, in the 
United States especially, natural law is defended’ against the assaults of 
positivism by the redeployment of weapons extracted from positivist sources. 

In a climate of totalitarianism, dictatorship, racial massacre, and cultural 
and moral decline, the revival of natural law was not to be marvelled at. 
Yet there is an understandable reluctance to base actual decisions upon 
what might be regarded as a somewhat nebulous foundation. The problem 
arose in an acute form in the aftermath of the overthrow of Nazism in 
Germany. Similarly, the Eichmann trial, though grounded on an actual 
Israeli law passed retrospectively, owed many of its provisions such as 
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those relating to ‘crimes against humanity’ to the workshop of the natural 
lawyers. The newly constituted Federal German Republic has likewise 
been compelled to tackle the problem of the validity of former Nazi laws 
regarding situations occurring under that régime. 


The contemporary state of this planet is one of division into a multi- ~ 


farious collection of conflicting regions, factions and ideologies. The recent 


intrusions into space and the imminence of interplanetary travel emphasise. 
the need for some rational means of developing an international society - 
and establishing its criteria to meet the requirements of peace, justice and, 


human welfare. International law does continue to develop existing rules, 
to create new rules by means of treaties to which most nations conform, 
and to create new intemational institutions. It is a system of rules, 
however ill-developed compared to many national systems, which owes a 
great deal historically to a general belief in a rational and universal law 
of nature. Yet, whether the opponents of natural law oppose it on grounds 


of logic, or conviction, or because they simply dismiss it as superstitious -. ` 


‘pie-in-the-sky’, the fact remains that natural law, of all contributions to 
politico-legal theory, comes closest to pioneering a solution’ to many 
problems of incalculable contemporary significance. 


[John G. Larkin is post-graduate reader in Law at Queens’ College, 
Cambridge, Harmsworth Entrance Exhibitioner, Middle Temple.} 
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SOME PROBLEMS OF PENAL REFORM 
by G. Frazer Thompson ` v 


sight appears to be a comparatively simple matter of crime and ~ 

retribution, almost of cause and effect, is discovered to be a very 
complex matter indeed. Its complexity increases with the complexity of 
, mòdern life, its new technologies and contacts, That which was adequate, 
or at least accepted as adequate, either in explanation or in treatment, in 
Primitive society cannot meet the intellectual and social needs of either a 
developed or a developing society. 

It is this fact that makes the task of penal reform very difficult; for, 
whilst idealists and philosophers recognise the new conditions, they are 
not able immediately to transfer their concepts into the thoughts of the 
public at large, Undoubtedly in the course of years they do influence public 
opinion but this is a slow. and gradual process. Thus, while it is true that 
the cold, callous brutality of earlier days has long been superseded by an 
increasingly humane régime, the influences end ideas of the past are still 

t. 


ma That which at first 


It follows that there are conflicting ideas in the public mind about prison 
and what it stands for. It is, first of all, a just retribution for offences 
committed against society and is the outward expression-of the feeling that 
its inmates, whatever their sentences may be, have merely got what they 
deserve. There is a basis of truth in this concept since it is essential to the 
safeguarding of society that penalties should be exacted from those who 
offend its laws and threaten its security. This exaction of penalties is time- 
honoured and goes back to the most primitive ages but, unless it is under 
‘control and supervision, it can degenerate into plain, or even sadistic, 
vindictiveness, as recent history has so terribly revealed. It is well to 
remember that at one time prison was almost the ante-room to the 
scaffold, since even the comparatively minor offence of stealing a sheep 
' was punished by death. Moreover, this concept of prison meant that there 
was little inducement to humanise conditions, and so was the cause of the 
horrors and sordid squalor that were once typical of prison life. 

A new era was introduced by John Howard and Elizabeth Fry and those 


`. associated with them, for, by their work in prisons and their revelation of 


conditions there, they roused the public conscience and so initiated the 
ptocess of reform. Pct serie Of ME Ok aod deep tops Mena en ang 
for many the need for penal reform presents no urgency. 

Progress, however, cantor be entirely hindered and. the “aieliomdonvot 
conditions bas been advanced by a constantly developing social conscience. 
It is the inherent hope of many, though often only vaguely conceived, that 
somehow punishment can be made of such a character that it will reform 
the offender and, even if it does not fully accomplish this end, it will at 
least be a deterrent to further offences. Unfortunately, in the minds of 
many it is believed that the harsher the treatment of offenders the greater 
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the spirit of vindictiveness and the consequent readiness that the heaviest 
of punishments should be inflicted. This spirit is a real hindrance to the 
progress of reform, whether of the individual or the system. This may be . 
illustrated by the fact that often, when some amelioration of conditions is 
introduced or under consideration, there occurs a grave crime that creates 
public anger and voices are raised that seem to have in them some 
echo of the wild rabble-cry of the revolutionaries ‘à la lanterne’. This is a 
panic cry from many whose fears are roused and who do not stay to 


consider the underlying social and moral conditions which have produced , 


of permitted the extension of crime. It is probable that, if a national 
referendum on capital punishment were held, it would reveal a majority for 
its re-imposition. 

The second follows, for it is a demand for more repressive measures. 
The force of this demand is enhanced by the daring and ingenuity of a, 
section of the criminal population. Thus, to many it appears imperative 
that those who break the law and endanger the structure and stability of - 
society must be ‘taught a lesson they will understand’. They have deprived 
others and so must themselves suffer deprivation of the severest character. 
This is the modem expression of the old principle ‘an eye for an eye and 


Pros 


From such a belief issue two further hindrances to change. The first is ~ . 


a tooth for a tooth’ and, since such a retribution cannot be exacted, the - 


punishment awarded must be really condign. It is not possible to refute 
this opinion completely but it must be recognised that it is destructive `- 
and not constructive. - 

A further difficulty arises from the sense of helplessness, a helplessness 
that comes from a feeling of inability to deal adequately with the situation 
and of the impossibility of reforming the c Prison thus becomes 
the symbol of failure—failure both of the and of society—and the 
eral E see oer oh nun eee 
and isolated from contact with others, so that he may cease to be a public ` 
danger. 

Isolation can easily result in forgetfulness. This forgetfulness is also two- 


sided. . It can mean that the imprisoned offender, losing contact with the . 


normal social order and removed from its influences, forgets any obligations 
he has to society and degenerates into an anti-social bemg who is intent 
on seeking revenge on those who, directly or indirectly, have isolated him. 
It can, and often does, mean that the public forgets the man and the 
problem he poses. When a man has been convicted, he is sent away to 
prison for the period justice has meted out and he disappears from sight. 
Notorious cases fill many columns of newspapers with reports and articles 
and, for a time, the names of those who are accused become almost house- 
hold words; but once the sentence is imposed they disappear from the 
public mind and interest. Their imprisonment means that the whole matter 
is concluded and may now be forgotten. 

Worse than this, prison becomes the sign of futility. The criminal has 
failed—for it is only the failures, those who are caught, who are within its 


r 
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walls. Even more it is the sign of public failure. The prisoners are the 
social misfits who have become social outcasts. It follows that this form 
of retribution can become a means of relieving the public mind, not merely 
- of fear but also of responsibility. The man who is ‘put away’ is like some - 
‘pieee of dirt that disfigures an otherwise pleasant and charming room and 
is hastily swept under the carpet and so forgotten. ' 
Yet the spirit of reform is alive and active. It is certainly active in the 
Prison Service in spite of many frustrations and disappointments. It is 
also active outside, as is evidenced by the increased interest in penal reform 
and the recognition of crime and criminals as a sign of social malaise, and 
even more by the instinctive refusal to believe that any human being can 
be written off as completely hopeless. It has also to be borne in mind 
that although the prisoner may be forgotten for a time, there does come 
the day when he will be released and he will have to be reckoned with 
‘again, and that a vindictive punishment that holds out no hope of 
reconciliation destroys any prospect of reformation. 

‘ The impulse for reform is also stemmed by many practical issues. One 
of the most potent of these is the lack of outstanding success resulting 
from changes already made. The great prisons of the country are filled to 
overflowing with recidivists. The improvements brought about by 


“ . enlightened administrators ‘seem to have accomplished little, and the 


humanising of prison-routine and discipline has not diminished the ranks 
of ‘the old lags’. Even amongst prisoners themselves there is little, if 
any, advancement of hope, and the ameliorisation of conditions of prison 
` life bas not received its fair reward. This view is supported by the comment 
`of a man who had spent some forty years in and out of prison. He 
disgustedly said to a chaplain, “These young fellows don’t know what 
discipline means’. He himself had not the wit to note that the harsher times 
had not brought about any improvement in him. But the effort to reform 
, and improve must go on and if, m the last resort, it does not appear to. 
accomplish a great deal for the offender, it does a great deal for society 
in rousing it from its moral lethargy. 

_ The prisoners themselves add more complications. It is of the utmost 
`” importance that they should receive the training that will give them the 
- skills and aptitude that will enable them to live honest and useful lives and 
be so disciplined as to make the necessary effort. Whilst much is done to 


'. prison are not readily obtained. Only a few can hope to receive useful 


training and, even when skills have been obtained, the outside world is not 
welcoming. Many must be occupied with largely menial tasks, and 
employment must often be of a monotonous and stultifying nature that 
destroys eagerness and initiative. 

Above all, there is the almost overwhelming and inevitable effect of 
prison, institutionalising its inmates and so robbing them of personal 
responsibility. This fact is illustrated by the attitude of one prisoner who 
had served several sentences. He had shown a. real artistic ability and 
produced some excelent work. He was reminded of this and asked why, 
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_on his release, he could not continue such work and so become a useful 
and honest citizen. He replied, ‘Well, you se, here we are told what to do 
but outside you have to stand on your own feet. That’s the trouble’. An 
imposed discipline, a mere routine that delivers men from the responsibility 
of making a choice does not either encourage or create“ the personal 
responsibility that is needed in the conduct of free men. This is particularly 
true of those who serve long sentences and of those who repeatedly serve 
short terms. They have been cut off from normal life for so long that 
are no longer interested in it, nor fit for it. . 

The problem thus created is being tackled by various schemes now in 
operation. A great step forward was made by the prison Hostel scheme. - 
This permits selected and suitable men to be teken out of tho normal 
prison routine and lodged in a separate hostel located within the prison 
perimeter. Outside employment is found for them and they are allowed 
to work and dress like other men and work alongside them, without the 
supervision of authority. They are required to return, unescorted, to the ` 
hostel at night‘and are even entrusted with their own pay packets. This‘ 
scheme has made it possible not only to train men at the work-bench but 
also in the more difficult and important field of personal responsibility. , 
Inevitably, some have failed the test but for others a more hopeful 
opportunity has been opened up. The purpose behind this is further 
developed by the new system of early release for those who have served a 
considerable portion of their sentence and have given an appreciable 
indication of their desire and potential for honest living. As yet, the 
number of those who possess both the time-qualification and the personal 
qualification is small; but in this plan there is offered the dawning of a 
hope that had previously seemed futile. 

These schemes highlight the difficulties propounded by the seasoned 
offender who has leamed to obey the rules of prison’ and be ‘a good 
prisoner’ and who poses no serious problem to authority, but who has not 
learned the art of self-discipline nor won a desire for honest living. - 
However, this is but the beginning of an experiment. And the fact that only 
a very small number meet the qualifications, and that out of this number 
some are failures, does not destroy its value. The men concerned have to 
face severe personal as well as social difficulties, Anything that enables even 
a few to escape, not from an imprisonment imposed by others, but from 
the self-imposed imprisonment of spirit which denies them access to 
corporate life, is to be welcomed. 

Within the prison wails is gathered a great variety of people. It is well 
to remember that not all are desperate criminals; indeed only some two or . 
three hundred can be classified as dangerous men or security risks. There 
are rough classifications but within these the variations are as numerous 
as the individuals. Thére are the homedess, there are the illiterate and there 
are those who have had many opportunities. There are some-who are 
physically below standard and some whose mental abilities are minimal. 
Along with these are to be found occasionally able and professional men 
who have gone astray. There are alcoholics and those whose mental as 
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well as physical powers have been ruined by drugs. Many of these are 
to be described as short-term petty offenders, some of whom appear to 
find prison almost a home from home, so frequent are their sojourns there, 
and so contentedly accepted. Indeed, to some, prison is a relief in that 
personal effort is no longer needed and in place of a miserable existence 
they are provided with warmth, food and clothing and are housed in what 
‘ have come to be almost congenial, and certainly, friendly surroundings. 
These are the throw-outs of society who drift aimlessly and hopelessly. 

- The need for selection to be exercised amongst such a mixture. of 

personalities is obvious and it is not neglected. First offenders are not 
housed directly’ with recidivists, and young people are not put alongside 
hardened offenders, although it is not always possible to prevent all 
Opportunities of meeting. 

' Psychological factors, mental ability and skills are important guides in 
the process of selection and beyond these is the judged element of hope 
of reclamation. It is not necessary to attempt to detail the various methods 
of selection that are used but it is sufficient to state that doctors, 
psychiatrists, chaplains, and Welfare-Officers help the Governors and 
Prison Officers to make their decisions, The sad and disappointing part 
of this selection is that many must be written off as without prospect, at- 
least during that particular term of imprisonment. This is the more 
imperative because of the numbers involved and the consequent limitation 
‘of time, space, staff and opportunity for personal care and attention. The 
huge prisons of London and the provincial cities are so overcrowded that 
little can be done in the way of individual direction. 

But there are bright spots in a rather sombre scene. Prison Officers who 
have daily contact with prisoners are neither unthinking nor uncaring and, 
in many cases, take a personal interest in their charges. They are quick to 
encourage those who show signs of a new potential. Even the poor 
derelicts of alcoholism are being given special care and attention, and 
centres for their after-care are being developed. Group therapy is used 


. in a number of prisons and, whilst the sessions for this may provide - 


opportunities for wild statements, they do provide a safety-valve and 
frequently are the means of self-discovery. 

‘The smaller prisons. and expecially: the /prisoay without walla present 
greater advantages. In the iatter, not only do men work in a more 
constructive fashion and for more normal periods of time, but they also 
learn to live in a community and even gain a little esprit de corps. Un- 


ie _ fortunately, these are for the few rather than for all. It has long been 


recognised that the very large prisons can do little in the way of redemptive 
work, but economics dictate that they shall remain. The Home Office and 
the Prison Department are not to blame in this matter: the responsibility © 
is with the public which as yet is indifferent to, or ignorant of, the need. 
In the conditions of to-day it is impossible to obtain enough money for 
re-building on a large scale, or for the recruitment of adequate and trained 
ee are pre ee R 
of ‘prison reform. 
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In a sense, prison is a counsel of despair. It is the putting away of 
problems that are difficult of solution into the limbo of forgetfulness. It is 
even true that prison does not.reform men, nor deter them from farther 
crime, but actuaHy encourages it. Whilst it is true that there will always 
be a number of human failures who cannot or will not be integrated ` 
into society, prisons must be regarded as the outward symptoms of social 
and moral ill. It follows that, while every effort SEN E a 
be used to reclaim those who have fallen foul of the law, the real prison- 

reform is not that which can take place within the walls but outside them, 

in a renewing of national life and purpose. 


[The Reverend G. Frazer Thompson was for twenty-two years the 
Secretary of the Royal London Discharged Prisoners’ Society. ] 
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HREE Emperors lost their crowns as a consequence of the First World 

War. The last days of Czar Nicholas II of Russia and his family, 

ending in the slanghter in a cellar at Ekaterinburg, have been amply 
recorded, Neither has Kaiser William II of Germany lacked chroniclers, 
even of his uneventful exile in.the comfortable Dutch palace of Doom, 
where he lived on until 1941. In comparison, the third ex-Emperor, Charles 
, of Austria-Hungary, has been almost forgotten. Reigning a bare two years, 
at the height of the conflict, he has left no imprint on history, 
although recently belated acknowledgement has been made of his abortive 
efforts to‘make peace in 1917. 

The Imperial Manifesto which he issued on October 4, 1918, almost the 

last adtninistrative act of his reign, facilitated the bloodless succeesions of | 


.néw sovereign states from the Habsburg realms, although it had been 


intended as an eleventh hour bid to establish a Federal Empire of Austria- 
Hungary. Charles’ timely exit from Vienna, on November 11, averted 
outright civil war in Austria- Accompanied by his wife, Zita, their 
children and servants from the Palace of Schinbrunn, he took up residence 
scarcely 15 miles away on the country estate of Eckartsau. Broken by the 
‘strain of the catastrophes of the previous two years, his immediate pre- 
occupation was the safety of his family. Should they remain at the 
schloss oc go into voluntary exile? The final decision was not to be his. 
Less than two months later, in January 1919, the attitude of the newly 
‘ elected Renner Government suddenly hardened. Elections to the Austrian 
Reichsrat had given a majority to the left. The Chancellor, under pressure 
from extremists, saw the presence of the ex-Emperor, so near his former 
capital, 'as a political embarrassment. - 
The murder of the Czar and his family, in July 1918, had sent a wave of 
revulsion through Europe. King George V, whom Zita was to call ‘the last 
chivalrous monarch in Europe’, now expressed personal concer for the, 
safety of Charles and his family. Subsequently, the British military mission 
in Prague informed the Austrian Government that a personal guard would 
be provided for the family. On February 27, Colonel E. L. Strutt, D.S.O., 


- arrived at Eckartsau, He made an immediate inspection of the schloss and 


its grounds with the object of improving its security. He was informed that 


, groups of armed irregulars, calling themseives the Reichswer, were in the 


neighbourhood. Attempts had been made to induce Charles to sign an 
unequivocal instrument of abdication. At any moment, it was ‘expected 
_ that the Republic would declare him an outlaw and Jaunch an attack upon 
` the schloss. 

Strutt’s diary indicates that he relished the situation. He had been on a 
train bound for Constantinople when his mission had been thrust upon 


` him. He made frequent journeys to the capital, where he met Renner and 


members of his cabinet for whom he held unconcealed contempt. In a ' 


` 
` 
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series of magnificent displays of bluff, he bullied Renner into making ` 


they were living in luxury at Eckartsau while their former subjects in. `` 


Vienna starved. Strutt records that everyone in the schloss was seriously - 
undernourished. iy 
Strutt was puzzled by attempts to wrest a formal abdication statement 
from ‘the ex-Emperor. In an early interview with Renner, he had been 
assured that.the Emperor had abdicated in the previous November. In 
conversations with Strutt, Charles insisted that he was ‘still Emperor’, 
having gone into ‘retirement’ on November 4 the previous year, ‘pending 
the restoration of order’ in bis realms. The officers of the Imperial Army ' 
could be relied upon to follow him. Order could be restored with only ten | 
thousand troops, British and American, a facility he suggested Strutt might 
Further visits to Renner increased Strutt’s fears for the family’s safety. 
To his relief, orders arrived, on March 17, from the War Office in London 
‘to get the Emperor into Switzerland’. Intelligence had learned the Austrian 
Government was about to seize the family. The terms of the armistice gave 
the Allies rights to commandeer trains inside Austria, and Strutt began. 
careful negotiations for acquiring a train. On March 18, word came that, 
the Swiss would grant the family asylum. March 19 saw ominous Red 
Guard activity near the schloss. Next day, Zita’s determined opposition to 
leaving the country was overcome when Strutt assured her that this could 
be done without her husband being obliged to sign a further abdication . 
statement. Charles insisted upon an honourable exit. He refused to go 
‘as a thief in the night’. Strutt made further calls upon Renner to obtain 
guarantees of a safe passage. Zero hour was fixed for 7 p.m. on March 23. 
Strutt had arranged for a train to be at a small halt on a branch line near 
the schloss. But his worst fears were realised. There was a last-minute 


bid to disrupt arrangements. Strutt called on Renner for the last.time, to . 


play his tramp card. ‘Putting on my best Boech accent, I threatened to 
have all Allied trains bringing in emergency food supplies if the Emperor’s 
were obstructed further’. His diary note that during his short’ 

stay he was the most powerful man in Austria is little short of the truth. 
As the train drew away, cries of grief rose from the throng gathered at 
the halt, despite the secrecy which had attended the arrangements. Fearing 
the train would be stopped at any point on the route, Strutt slept on a 
chair in the corridor, an enormous service revolver on his knee. In the 
early moming of March 24, the train entered an Allied occupied zone, 


crossing into Switzerland at Buchs at 3.45 p.m. Strutt remained with 'the ' | 


v 


\ 


~ 
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family until receiving orders to resume his interrupted journey.’ ‘To his 
astonishment, none of his superior officers subsequently showed the 
slightest interest in his mission. His gripping diary remains unpublished. 

Charles had renounced his share in ths Government of Hungary on 
November 13, 1918. Count Karolyi became President of the People’s 
Republic, proclaimed on November 16. Powerless to suppress disorders 
whipped up by followers of Bela Kun, a convert to Bolshevism while a 
prisoner of war in Russia, Karolyi resigned and fled, on March 21, 1919. 
The Red Terror of Kun’s Soviet Republic brought death to thousands of 
people. With Budapest threatened by Rumaniarf troops and military 
assistance promised by Lenin failing to arrive, Kun im tum fied on 
August 1. White forces had organised themselves in Vienna and Szeged, 
' among their leaders being former Vice-Admiral Horthy. 

Charles began to receive professions of Icyalty from Hungary. His hopes 
of restoration to one of his former throne3 rose. He thought he saw the 
signs of a general desire for a return to the peace and stability of the ald 
imperial order. But Horthy had private ambitions. As the White troops 
entered Hungary, he assumed the title of Commander in Chief of the 
National Army. Denied entry into Budapest until November 16 by the . 
Rumanians, Horthy busily purged the countryside of Red elements and, 
in the process, of liberals. Subsequent elections gave’a majority to the 
Christian Nationalists, representing the old feudal oligarchy and Magyar 
aristocracy. The monarchy was in theory revived when Horthy was elected 
Regent on March 1, 1920, with prerogatives similar to those of a king. 
. Hungary had been demoralised by territorial losses, economic problems 
and the Red Terror. Charles was convinced it was his duty to return and 
lead the nation to recovery. The French Premier Briand privately assured 
him that the Entente would not question the ‘fait accompli of a restoration. 
On May 25, he wrote to Horthy urging him to effect a restoration at once. 
Impatient at the Regent’s hesitation, Charles decided to act without an 
invitation. On March 25, 1921, he boarded an express at Strasburg, 
carrying a Spanish passport. Entering Hungary, he was met by Horthy’s 
. current Premier, Count Feleki, who told him it was premature to attempt 
a restoration. Undeterred, Charles went to Budapest and was received in 
the Royal Palace by Horthy who expressed alarm that Charles’ return 
would provoke an attack by the Little Entente. Charles mentioned Briand’s 
favourable disposition, Horthy brought up difficulties about a formula for 

ing over power, although he suggested this might be possible by 
-April 17. Charles, ill with fever and bronchial troubles, agreed to wait 
at Szombathely for a call which never came. Meanwhile, Horthy alerted 
_ Britain and France of Charles’ return, and engineered rumours of pending 

- invasion by Rumania and Yugoslavia. Andrassy, one of Horthy’s 
Monarchist ministers, challenged him to issue a proclamation of loyalty 
to Charles. Horthy agreed, on the condition that Charles leave Hungary. 
On April 5, Charles reductantly yielded to his advisers. So ended in 
Re a eee meee 
‘in the First World War. 
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the way he was greeted by enthusiastic crowds. Disillusion with the 
Republic had already set in. Once over the Swiss border, he was detained 
until he gave guarantees of his future conduct. He rejoined his family, his 
disappointment eased by the happiness he found with his wife and children. 
To a visitor he revealed his despair at the rejection of his peace overtures 
of 1917. The continuation of the war had plunged much of Europe back _ 
into the Dark Ages. It had been fought purportedly for democracy. Had 
he not worked to establish a democratic, Federal Empire? On October 20, 
1921, Charles received word from Hungary of the suppression of Habsburg - 

and rumours that Horthy was about to proclaim himself King. 
Charles decided to retum but, fearing the hazards of a long train joumey, 
ohose to fly in a light aircraft, accompanied by Zita, once again pregnant. 
Baron Lehar was waiting at Sopron with Monarchist troops. At 4 a.m. on ' 
October 22, a train was seized and the party boarded. Horthy would be 
ignored and a direct entry into the capital attempted. At stations on the . 
way local units joined the Monarchist column. Horthy, learning of the 
ex-King’s arrival, had the lme cut at Komaron. At 8 p.m, the first of his 
emissaries reached the train bearing a message that ‘a restoration is 
impossible. The King (sic) is welcome to verify this in. the capital before 
returning to Switzerland’. Reaching Ben Torby at 6 a.m. on October 23, — 
Charles prepared to march on the capital. Many people in Budapest were 
preparing a popular welcome. Horthy’s Cabimet all but fell apart. At 
2 p.m., Charles, anxious to avoid bloodshed, agreed to parley with Horthy’s 
emissaries. Hegedus, one of the Monarchist officers with interests in both 
camps, handled the details, while the leaders retired to Torbagy. The 
truce enabled Horthy’s troops to surround Charles’ main force. 


News of the treachery stunned the royal party. Charles rejected a 
proposal to continue the fight from Western Hungary. He chose to stay 
on at Baron Esterhazy’s castle at Tata, anxious not to expose his foHowers, 
captured that afternoon, to reprisals. Later, Horthy ordered Charles and 
Zita to be detained at the Abbey of Tihany, justifying himself by pleading . 
that he had to appease the Little Entente states. The Allies, then in 
conference, decided to depose and exile the ex-Emperor and King, Horthy 
dutifully handing over his captives, on October 29, to the commander of 
a British flotilla which had been patrolling the Danube since the armistice. 
The couple journeyed downstream to the Black Sea, unaware of their 
destination. At Galaty they transferred to H.M.S. Cardiff, arriving -at 
Madeira on November 19. The exiles found themselves in straitened 
circumstances, on an island plagued by inflation. 

Charis; his health failing aud morale ebbhig: descained of being wble 16: 
provide-for his children when they were permitted to join their parents, 
Financial provision promised by the Entente never: materialised. For a 
‘short period they lodged at the Hotel Palace, Funchal. Despite financial 
worries, the opportunity to reunite the family was taken. 

Left alone for a month, while Zita was collecting the children in Europe, ’ 
Charles’ spirits sank. He sat for hours in morbid silence, fretting at 
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P EE S AEE E EESE A A well-wisher offered the near- 
destitute family a dilapidated villa in the hiHs inland. They moved in on 
February 18, despite the dampness and mildew. Better weather was not 


' ` due for some months. There was no electricity, an unreliable water supply 


and the only fuel, green wood. Their diet was vegetables and bread. 
Communication with the nearest village was by ox cart or an infrequent : 
mountain railway. Charles’ bronchial and respiratory troubles soon gained 
the upper hand. In March, Spanish ’flu, which had ravaged Europe since 
the end of the war, reached the island and the family contracted it. Charles 
lost his will to live. No expert medical assistance was available. Pathetic 
attempts were made to bring oxygen from the island’s single cylinder 


in toy balloons. The last rites were administered on March 30. 


„News of the ex-Emperor’s death at 34, on April 1, 1922, touched hearts 
throughout Europe, particularly in the former Habsburg lands, The funeral 
took place at Monte, Charles being laid to rest in his beloved field grey, 
the’ coffin draped in the old Austro-Hungarian flag. King Alphonso of 


' Spain.came to the aid of the heart-broken young widow. Zita and her 


family returned.to Europe and her chid was born in Madrid. Now 
nearing 80, she lives in complete retirement in Belgium, her eldest son 
maintaining Habsburg claims from Munich. On a holiday cruise in the late 
1920s, Lloyd George visited Madeira and was reminded by journalists of 
the exile’s death on the island. His comment provides evidence of his 
lack of magnanimity: 

‘Charles was a young enemy sovereign-of week and amiable character, 
who had to be exiled because he disobeyed the victors of war. It was a 
eg re ae tee ee eee ae ee 
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‘TOM PAINE’ - 
by Florence E. Pettit l 
(Tiha aes aail eens ad i or 1736, at Thetford in Nosfolk, His - 


father was a small farmer and a corset-maker. Tom became a member- 


of the Society of Friends (Quakers) but his mother remained in the 
Church of England. He went to the local grammar school, but left there at 


the age of thirteen and entered his father’s business. Ho became restless and ~ ` 


ran away to sea when he was sixteen. He came home after a while and 
married his first ‘wife, Mary, spbea ewes: fares Sree Soe ied Ue 
following year. 

Tom became oul eicon aul rode u hore ia wack bak he doa ba job 
after a short tims because it was thought he was neglecting his duties,'So he 
went back to his father’s business but asked, later on, to be reinstated as an 


exciseman. He was sent to Lewes, in Sussex, in 1768, and lived in the house’ 


of a tobaccoriist called Sam Olive. He fell in love with Elizabeth, the 
tobacconist’s daughter, and married her. She and her mother helped in the 
running of the business and Tom gave them money so that they could set up 
a grocery store too. The old tobacco shop still stands in Lewés High Street. 
Today it is known as Bull House Restaurant. Customers can examine the 


fine old timbers and explore the rooms where Tom and Elizabeth lived two" 


centuries ago. 
. Tom was à Whig and a member of the party that preceded the Liberals. 


‘TOM PAINE © | . ` 4T 


The Lewes Whig Club held their meetings at the White Hart Hotel, whichis- 


still one of the best inns in the county town. Tom was asked by his colleagues 
to speak for them at a time when their pay was very low. He began-to 


publish tracts exposing the government for underpaying civil servants. He, 


printed four thousand copies of this tract, his first, and sent a large number 
off to members of parliament. This led to dismissal, on the trumped up 


charge that ho was dealing in smuggled tobacco. In helping others he hort — 
himself! 


In 1774, after only three years, his marriage broke up and Tom went to “ 


London. From there he travelled to Philadelphia and began to contribute to 


a paper called The Pennsylvania Magazine, Later he became its editor. Ho- 


wrote many articles attacking the practice of slavery, and also the inferior 


position of the women of America. He wrote an influential Republican . 
Common Sense, which dealt with the beginnings of the American | 


pamphlet, 
Civil War. A hundred and twenty thousand copies of this, which was written 
anonymously, were sold. When the author’s name was eventually disclosed 


- 


it brought him fame. He was on the side of the colonists in the War of . 


In 1777, Congress sent him to negotiate with the Pennsylvan- 
nian odinis [ny ADE ne Peramme wecteiaty to: the: Committe of American 
Foreign Affairs. 

He continued to publish his thoughts and ideas. When the British Army 
left Philadelphia, in 1778, Paine wrote a paper to encourage the flagging 
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- spirits of the American people. Later, he was in trouble with Congress for 
exposing the secret allocation of money to aid French rebels. He was forced 
to offer his resignation. He was too outspoken for his own good. As a writer, 
he was sincere but indiscreet. Most of his writings were based on his own 
passionate personal beliefs. Often both he and his publisher lost money on 
their work. He was often short of cash. 

When the American Civil War ended he asked for a pension in order to 
retire to the continent. He was given only a year’s pay so he tumed his 
attention to other things. He invented one of the earliest iron bridges. He 
took a model of it to the Academy of Sciences in Paris and was treated 
` respectfully but the bridge did not prove acceptable. So he came back to his 
_ mother’s house in Thetford. His father had died. His bridge was, however, 
set up in 1790 at London’s Paddington Green. It was broken up the follow- 
ing year and some of the material was used in the construction of a new 
bridge over the Wear in Sunderland, in the year 1796. 

He continued to write outspoken pamphlets. One was strongly against 
+ William Pitt’s secret treaty with the King of Prussia. In 1791 Tom’ Paine 
published The Rights of Man, m answer to Burke’s Reflections on the 
Revolution in France. He was indicted for treason but escaped to France 
and represented Calais at the Convention. He narrowly escaped the guillo- 
’ tine but was eventually entrusted with the task of conveying the Key of the 
. Bastille to Washington. Wherever he went he stirred up the people. His 
publisher at one time was Dr. Johnson and he was a friend, too, oE iom 
Blake. 


He was in France when the Abolition of Royalty Decree was made. He 
became a French citizen in 1793. The Age of Reason was published in 
1793. This was a controversial religious book. He returned to America in 
1802 and died in New York seven years later. It was thirty years before a 
memorial to him was set up in New Rochelle. 


Because he had been involved in the politics of Britain, America and 
. France, his writings on behalf of the common people were held in high 
esteem by Radical extremists. Despite the many attempts to suppress his 
work, he was a great influence in rousing the working people to stand up 
for themselves. He may have written crudely, but his writings were not 
intended for the gentry. 


Tom Pane wasa vecusapssue nien trus to hinnek aac iw hie beia He 
was a champion of the underprivileged. 


` 
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THE GLASGOW STYLE ‘ 
Charles Rennie Mackintosh. Robert Macleod. Country Life. 356. 


Charles Rennie Mackintosh is one of those figures whose influence has been 
greater than his actual architectual output. The latter was in fact restricted 
to a comparatively short period from about 1896-1909 and lmited to the 
environs of his native city, Glasgow. Why is so much attention therefore 
being paid to Mackintosh on the centenary of hie birth? In the first place 
his was one of the few architectural talents of genuine originality (together © 
with Soane, Burgess and Norman Shaw) to emerge in these islands during the - 
course of the nineteenth century. Secondly, like Gaudi in Spain, he bridges 
an important gap between the traditionalism of the Classical and Gothic 
revivals and the reforms effected by Corbusier, Gropius and Mies Van Der 
Rohe at the beginning of our own era. Thirdly, like Gaudi again, he was one 
of the few artists to produce work of striking quality in the somewhat barren 
ground of the Art Nouveau period. Mackintosh’s masterpiece, the Glasgow 
School of Art, is significant not only on its own account but because it fore- 
shadows a new simplicity of design and imaginative use of material. ; 

The omens before his immediate era were by no means altogether favourable 
for such a development. By the 1870s British architecture had to a remarkable 
degree withdrawn into a revivalism connected in England with the Queen 
Anne or early Georgian style favoured by Stevenson, and in Scotland with the 
later manifestations of the Scottish Baronial. In Glasgow itself the highly 
competent Alexander ‘Greek’ Thompson had dominated the scene for many 
years in the profitable practice of Scottish Classicism. Mackintosh, who 
qualified in 1889 at the age of twenty-one, enthusiastically adopted’ the 
architectural traditions of his own country. “The Scottish Baronial style’, he ~ 
wrote in a paper for the Glasgow Architectural Association in 1891, was ‘the 
architecture of our own country, just as much Scots as we are ourselvee—as 
unchgenous to our country as our wild flowers, our family names, our customs . 
or our political constitution’. i 
This did not mean that he was to commit himself to a policy of merely . 
reproducing Abbotsford and Balmoral. The comparatively few commissions 
which he received to build country houses, like the very beautiful Windyhill 
at: Kilmcolm - (1899-1901) and Hill House, Helensburgh (1902), were a 
combination of native Scottish design with the forecefulness of Art Nouveau. 
line and colouring and a simplicity that was altogether personal Mackintosh. 
The austerity of his white principal bedroom at HiH House was significant not 

only in that it broke with the cluttered interior of the average Victorian house- ` 
hold but that it set the way for the unified concept of decoration that has 
become natural to our own age. Equally important in their own way were the 
tall ladder-back chairs that he designed for the Glasgow firm of cabinet 
makers, Guthrie and Wells, and the detail of his decoration for the various 
Cranston tea-rooms in Glasgow and for the Glasgow School of Art. : 
Mackintosh’s distinctive designs for furniture and the sole late interior that 
he composed at 78 Derngate, Northampton (1915-16), which were both 
represented in the centenary exhibition held recently at the Victoria and. 
Albert Museum, have a strength and purposefulness that are far in advance 
of their time. As Mr. Macleod rightly points out, however, he was never a 
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conscious revolutionary, rather PEE LE ah E E EE 
as a prophecy of the new century’. The fact that his style seems to point 
forward to our own generation rather than to maintain the aggressively fin de 


~ siècle atmosphere of most Art Nouveau is indicative of the extent to which 


‘Mackintosh was able to use established idioms to meet his own purpose. His 
late watercolours and flower pictures, done after his retirement from active 
' architectural practice two years before the first world war, maintain this 
same economy and elegance. Why the break came when it did is not 
_ altogether clear since Mackintosh lived on until 1928; but from Mr. Macleod’s 
tactful analysis it is clear that professional loneliness, overwork and drink all 
played their part. The truth of the matter is that the very force of his ideas 
and the energy with which he applied them burnt themselves out against the 
effort'of carrying on his work in a provincial city. London could not then 
provide a viable alternative. As Mr. Macleod shows, his only effective 
contemporary supporters were the Austrian Secessionists; and, although at 
one. time he seriously considered emigrating to Vienna, his roots were too 
strongly embedded in native traditions to make this a real possibility. ‘He 
could not perhaps have existed apart from his isolation, but he could not in 
the end have any succession because of it. With his pursuit of the “modern”, 
his loye of the old and his obsessive individuality, he was one of the last and 

one of the greatest of the Victorians.’ 
This i a carefully considered, well written and well presented book which 
will be a valuable addition to the literature of this intriguing subject. - 
ERNIE Money: 


“4 -ANGLO-WELSH ATTITUDES 
The Dragon Has Two Tongues. Glyn Jones. Dent. 40s. K 


Mr. Jones need not feel embarrassment about his use, faute de mieux, of 
the term, Anglo-Welsh, to differentiate those Welsh born writers who write in 
English. He certainly diminishes neither language, and has much that is 
important to say of the social background and literary heritage behind six 
selected representative writers ; in prose, Caradoc Evans, Jack Jones and Gwyn 
Thomas ;'in poetry, Huw Menai, Idris Davies and Dylan Thomas. Although 
not constituting a ‘school’, there is remarkable homogeneity in thelr education 
and unselfconsciously literate small towns and families. There is sorrow in Mr. 
Jones's description of the fading of the Welsh language; and in his own fine 
autobiographical chapter the emergence of a fully-fledged, but English- 
speaking, writer from pure Welsh soil is clearly and regretfully shown. He sees 
the typical English-speaking Welsh grammar schools, such as Dylan Thomas’s 
Swansea school, as powerful Anglicizing agents, because they fill the mind with 
English concepts and literature at the most receptive time of adolescence. He 
wondera if the Education Act of 1889, which established state secondary 
education in Wales actually brought into being the distinctive Anglo-Welsh 
writers of this century. It is his cultural guilt, not any crude nationalism, 
that makes him urge Anglo-Welsh writers not to separate themselves from 
their heritage, but to develop a deeper knowledge of native literature. His. 
earnest plea, ‘I would like Anglo-Welsh writers to sce themseives first as 
Welshmen. The only English thing about an Anglo-Welsh writer ought to be 
his language’, is a literary manifesto well worth making. 

Mr. Jones’s instructive and attractive Dook deserves to be widely read, for 


“ “its {illumination of a whole lively area of literature; but inevitably, his chapter 


on Dylan Thomas will be much scrutinised, and we must look, eagerly, to his 
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special knowledge of the poet of whom he writes with sincerity and ‘perplexity. 


Most importantly, he challenges the recent attempts to show that Dylan Thomas - 


was familiar with Welsh metrics. Ho is convinced that ‘no evidence exists to 
show that Welsh poetry could mean anything at all to him’. He thinks that 
the few traces of cynghanedd (elaborate internal rhyming) appear there by 
accident, or as a result of the known influence of Hopkins, who had absorbed 
many. Welsh ideas during his sojourn.in Wales. Dylan Thomas does, however, 


employ one classical Welsh method of prosody—i.c. the counting of syllables. 


pec line instead of feet. 

Mr. Jones admits disarmingly that he is disappointed and baffled by some 
of the obscure poems of Dylan Thomas, and here he is on controversial ground. 
Ho is amusing about Professor Olson’s famous analytical interpretations but, 
treading where angels fear to tread, feels that Dylan Thomas was an 
‘unconscious’ poet, relying very much on what was ‘given’, as it were vatically 
in the mountains. He suggests, frightful heresy, that sometimes ‘Dylan did not 
speak out more clearly, and concealed the meaning of his poems, because he 
was conscious of some intellectual inadequacy in them’. While it is discourteous ' 
to leap on to Mr. Jones’s confession, which he was under no obligation to 


make, and while many of these strictures are only too salutary, I feel that his ` 


‘unlike some of his readers’ fully to understand ‘In the White Giant's 


inability 
Thigh’ or ‘I See the Boys of Summer’ is rooted, not in an iftellectual difficulty,. , 


but in an emotional censor stemming indeed from that very -background evoked 
so touchingly by Mr. Jones. 
MoLLy Trsss 


TELL ENGLAND 
The a of My Days: An Autobiography 1888-1922. Ermest Riyod. 
Cassell. 36s. 


In one of his graceful and convincing definitions the late André Maurois 
said of the art of biography (which includes autobiography): ‘A biography 
should give us “the faithful picture of a human being on his way through Hfe”.’ 
By this test Mr. Ernest Raymond’s book succeeds brilliantly. From the 
vantage point of four-score years this deservedly well-known novelist has 
selected the first thirty-four years of his life for interpretation and comment; 
and this he does with disarming candour 
His method és one we are familiar with in his novels: clear-cut scenes and 
characters, dramatic situations amd cool patient deductions of clues; and in 
the author’s childhood years and right into his teens there were many of 
these to ponder. His first impression, at the age of four, is of emerging 
from his home, No. 5 Dunsany Road, near Brook Green, Hammersmith, in'a 
white sailor-suit and long brown stockings; and with bhim another small chid, 
‘Dots’ Makepeace—also a member of the household—end their ‘Auntics’, who 
wore a ‘tailored dress with constnicted waist, leg-of-mutton sleeves, and a 
fashionable “boater” above’. The recollection continues, of ‘Auntie’ being 


joined by ‘a pleasant gentleman who wore mutton-chop whiskers joined by a ' 


moustache, and whom we knew as Mr. Reay. Mr. Reay stayed taiking with 
Aunt. He was a friend who came frequently to visit her—but only when the 


General was not in residence’. Aunt (Miss Emily Calder) was thirty-seven, . 
then, becoming stout, and given to irritations and displays of temper, mostly 
visited on Ernest, never on ‘Dots’ (who was consistently favoured), That eariy ' 


chapter introduces the reader to the most important member of the household, 
and its paymaster, ‘Dum’ or ‘Dummy’, the retired Major-General of Marines,’ 


=~ 


George Frederic Blake, returning top-hatted from Hammersmith station, a tall 
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"Tell England’ (that runaway best-seller that appeared in the early *tweaties). 
The book was rejected by eleven publishers until Newman Flower of Casseils 
fell in love with the title and published the book with energy and éciat. Since 
then Mr. Raymond has had fifty books prbdished, and by every indication 
that impressive number will be exceeded both in further novels end—we must 
hope—in a second instalment of The Story of My Days, and oven a third. 
WILLIAM KEAN SEYMOUR 


SHERLOCK HOLMES—A CASE HISTORY 
My Life With Sherlock Holmes. Jomm H. Watson, M.D. Edited by J. R. 
Hamilton. John Murray. 2%. 
Shakespearean artefacts aside, no other fictive character has been tho subject 
of anything remotely approaching the devoted analyses lavished upon- the 
Victorian puppet, Sherlock Holmes.’ The most unexpected exegetists, Ronald 


` Knox and S. C. Roberts, Master of Pembroke, Cambridge, for example, have 


thought him worthy of serious interpretation. Now, Mr. J. R. Hamilton has 
edited the Baker Street conversations of the late John H. Watson, M.D., selecting 
all the personal material relating to his friend, and thus providing us with 
the data for a new construct of Sherlock Holmes’ personality in the light of 
modern eclectic psychiatric thought. 

We are presented with an initial paradox. Physically, Holmes is strikingly 
leptomorphic—‘In height he was rather over six feet, and so excessively lean 
that he seemed to be considerably taller’—but his cyclical moods—Nothing 
could exceed his energy when the working fit was upon him; but now and 
again a reaction would seize him, and for days on end he would lie upon the 
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sofa in the sitting-room, hardly uttering a word or moving a muscle from: 
morning to night\—-would rather betoken a classic, rotund endomorph-- 
On the othe? hand, Holmes certainly does present many of the schizoid 
characteristics of a leptomorph as postulated by the old. Kretschmer-Shaldon 


difficutties in forming relationships—Holmes confessed to me that he was 
never sociable, and only made one friend during the two years he was at 
college’. 


On the neurotic end of the continuum, Holmes’ obsessional traits are 
overwhelmingly conspicuous. His choice of task and interest is unequivocally 
symptomatic—he writes monographs on minutiae such as tobacco ash and tho 
Polyphonic Motets of Lassus, and becomes immersed in the microscopic 
universe of a single hair. He is constantly cross-indexing his criminous records, 
yet, as with most obsessionals, his system in relation to himself is failible— 
‘he was none the less in his personal habits one of the most untidy men that 
ever drove a fellow-lodger to distraction’. An uncompleted task was intolerable 
to him—‘Sherlock Holmes was a man who when he had an unsolved problem . 
upon~his mind would go for days, and even for a week, without rest’. i 

The obsessive-compuisive is also classically vulnerable to a whole spectrum’ , 
of variegated phobias. And, sure enough, Holmes conforms with a mild | 
ophidiophobia, as evinced by his exaggeratedly anthropomorphic remarks, 
‘Do you feel a creeping sensation, Watson, when you stand before the serpents 
in the Zoo and ses the slithery, gliding, venomous creatures, with their deadly 
eyes and wicked, flattened faces?’ 

Holmes’ misogynous outlook—He disliked and distrusted the sex’—' 
is clearly neurotic, and psycho-analysis would doubtless have uncovered 
causative childhood difficulties. Neurotic, too, is his deliberate posture as 
seeming to be an isolate without family—‘his complete suppression of every 
reference to his own people. I had come to believe that he was an orphan'` ` 
with no relatives living’. ‘ 

The psychodynamic rationale of Holmes’ cocaine addiction—for, injecting 
himself intravenously with a seven per-cent solution, he was, quite frankly, 
a drug addict—was rooted in the Weltschmerz of an active mind in ennui, a 
Hamlet-like view of the world—was ever such a dreary, dismal, unprofita ble 
world?’ [Holmes.] Perhaps indeed relevantly, Dr. Laing et al would have 
it that drug addiction ‘protects’ an individual who might otherwise succumb 
to schizophrenia. Another modern view, that addiction gives an identity to a 
nonentity, is clearly untenable in the case of Sherlock Holmes. i 

Hoimes was the convincing creation of a writer who, for his time, had an 
unusual awareness of abnormal psychology that was partly based on clinical 
knowledge and partly founded on an instinctive perception of the complexities 


of human personality. 
RICHARD WAHITTINGTON-EGAN 


A FIRMER GRIP ON THE MANAGEMENT GAME 


Improving Business Results. John W. Humble. McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company (for Management Centre Europe). 194 pp. 


Mr. Humble is one of the now fashionable young professionals, a manage- 
ment consultant with a great deal of experience, and his subject, management, 
by objectives, is concerned with the urgent, formidable task facing the chief 
executives of countless industrial enterprises. Good management has become - 
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one of the least recognised and understood functions, yet one of the most 
crucial occupations in the latter part of the 20th century. Far too many people, 
. from members of the government downwards, urge greater efficiency, higher 
exports, more training, without realising the magnitude of the task. 

The problem is that the art and science of management cannot be compressed 
into a single set of techniques. Managers must lead as well as manago; they 
must motivate and stimulate and know how to deal with human beings. They 
have to fight for corporate survival in an intensely competitive world, often 
assume the role of their company’s chief salesman both in domestic and 
overseas markets, be aware of and implement the latest technological advances, 
balance long and short-term planning needs, make adequate profit to pey the 
wage and salary bills and for reinvestment in future growth, and cope with 
a crushing, continuing burden of government restrictions and impositions. The 
glamour of the chief executive’s chair must ultimately lose some of its allure. 
_ The search for methods which can improve business results and help 
executives in a practical way must be welcome. Mr. Humble’s approach is 
based on ‘soundly, reelistically formulated objectives and plans and their 
mplementation, the proper use of resources, motivation, and plans to ensure 
a disciplined approach to profitable growth. 

Ho admits that business pressures have become the real driving force behind 
more programmes to improve business results; yet probably only a small 
minority of companies have an overall strategy developed for assessing their 
total strengths and weaknesses, or for assessing the external environment, or 
_ Classifying company objectives. Relatively few companies can claim a range 
„of objectives based on future profitability, market standing, productivity; . 
planned innovation, manager and worker development and performance, 

Into. a small, compact book, Mr. Humble has packed a wealth of sound, 
practical advice, based on taking a fresh, critical look at an enterprise, asking 
the right questions and initiating clear procedures and systems. Every executive 
from the highest to the lowliest can benefit from it. ` 

WILFRED ALTMAN 


THE NAZI HERITAGE 
Return of the Swastika? Lord Russell of Liverpool. Hale, 30s. 

Lord Russell, who probed Nazi war crimes in The Scourge of the Swastika,” 
1s concerned here with the ‘underlying current of extreme nationalism’ in West 
Germany since the war. Outward signs of it, he says, have been the outburst 
of anti-semitism in 1959, attempts to play down or forget the past and pretend 
that it never existed, the glorification of Hitler in the memoirs of generals and 
others, and the rise of the National Democratic Party formed in 1964. The 
\N.P.D., he claims, can fairly be called neo-Nazi despite the subtle denials of its 
leaders. It attracts the average patriotic German, those who hark back to the 
Hitler years with nostalgia, and the many young people who distrust the new 


démocracy. 

Some of these conclusions may be subject to doubt or qualification ; not all 
the’ generals, for instance, have glorified Hitler. But Lord Russell marshals 
the main facts on which they are based with cheracteristic thoroughness. They 
ulustrate a depressing truth: that while individuals may admit wrong- 
doings, nations never can; national amour propre must never be smirched. 
As he points out: since the liquidation of the Jews was the greatest crime 
in world history it has to be totally denied, reduced to more reasonable 
proportions or blatantly justified. 
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He quotes extensively from German books, press and speeches, notably a 
pamphletted one by Dietrich Klegges, former Nazi Minister President of 
Brunswick, who justified the war as ono of liberation, not aggression, repudiated 
alleged war crimes, mado accusations against the Allies, and approved Hitler’s 
tyranny. Young people unaware of the facts may believe this, those who did 
know the facts are only too glad to hear it, Lord Russell comments. ‘There 
you are’, they say to their children, ‘What did we tell you? We were not the 
aggressors. We went to war to defend our country, and have we not always 
told you that the stories about the gassing of millions of Jews and the , 
massacre of innocent civilians is a load of rubbish?’ And we have former 
deputy press chief Stindermann asking: ‘Will the Germans one day think big 
enough to place Hitler’s statue in front of the ruins of the Reichstag in Berlin?’ 

Investigating the true aims of the N.P.D., Lord Russell quotes side-by-side 
similar utterances by its leaders and the original Nazis. But his latest visit to 
Germany last year revealed two encouraging signs. First is the Federal 
Constitutional-Court set up in 1951 as a reminder to all government authorities 
and officials. One of its judges said, ‘that their actions may be subject to 
examination and... dispose them to act only within Constitution’. Second 
is the consecration of a Memorial Synagogue at Dachau, and the burial of an 
unknown political prisoner’s ashes in memory of those who died there. The 
book provokes serious, at times alarming, speculation on present trends in . 
West Germany and its political future. 

TREVOR ALLEN 


SHORTER REVIEWS and NOTICES 


President Nixon (Macdonald, 30s.) that there has never been the need for 
This political biography of the new one. ` 
President is based on a political por- 
trait first published in 1959. The 


present volume by Earl Mazo and The Ombudsman (Alen and 


Stephen Hess is redesigned and 


brought down to May 1968. is on’ 


the whole a laudatory appreciation. 
For example, on the Hiss-Chambers 
investigation, the ‘Nixon Fund’ and 
the McCarthy hearings, Richard 
Nixon is shown as a man of principle, 
albeit a consummate political operator. 
The volume ends with an interview 
given to the authors in May 1968. He 
described himself as a liberal on the 
raco issue, a conservative on econo- 
mics, and domestically a centrist, on 
international affairs a ‘whole-worlder’, 
a ‘firm opponent of totalitarianism of 
any kind and a strong proponent of 
freedom’. He refuses to classify him- 
self. Tm a pragmatist with some deep 
principles that never change. I'm not 
just doctrinaire’. Is there a new Nixon? 
Readers of this book would conclude 


Unwin, 50s.). This important book 
was first published in 1965 under the 
editorship of Professor Donald C. 
Rowat and contained studies of a 
‘citizen’s defender’ by twenty-nine 
contributors, including several Om- 
budsmen, from thirteen different 
states. They wrote with erudition dis- 
cussing in relation to their ‘own 
countries the working of this protector 
of democratic rights where it existed . 
as in Sweden, Finland, Denmark, 
Norway, ‘West Germany and New 
Zealand, or the need for such an 
institution. Professor Rowat then 
predicted that the Ombudsman insti- 
tution or its equivalent will become a 
standard part of the machinery of 
government throughout the democratic 
world. In the last three years, there 
have been remarkable developments. . 


` 
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Not only has Britain instituted its 


Parliamentary Commissioner, but an 
Onibudsman scheme has been adopt- 
ed in Guyana, Mauritius, Hawaii, 
Alberta and New Brunswick. Move- 
ments for the creation of a ‘citizen’s 


. defender’, both at national and pro- 


vincial levels, are rapidly gaining 
strength throughout the free world, 
including many developing countries. 
There is particularly pressure in the 
United States, where ‘proposals are 
now. being made thick and fast... 
for all levels of government’. Professor 
Rowat briefly reviews the new devel- 
opments in a useful preface and has 
added to the Appendix the text of the 


British Parliamentary Commissioner. 


Act, the new legislation for Alberta 
and Hawaii and the Indian proposals 
for their Ombudsman, published in 
1966. Apart from minor corrections 
the articles from the first edition re- 


‘main unaltered. Some must in con- 


sequence be out of date; and there is 
really a need for new articles and the 
revision of the old if this work is to 
continue to be of current value and 


‘pot just a review of past developments 


overtaken by events. 


The Press, Politics and the Public 
(Methuen, 45s.) This is a useful study 
by Colin Seymour-Ure of the political 
function of the national press in the 
United Kingdom. He is not a journalist 


- and looks at his subject as a university 


lecturer in political studies. As such 
he writes objectively but without the 
intimate knowledge of the newspaper 
world in Fleet Street. He concludes 
that the basic role of the press is to act 
as watchdog, as a kind of permanent 
opposition. ‘While he regards a wide 
variety of national papers as desirable, 
he reaches the surprising and provok- 
ing conclusion that ‘the concern about 
the number and ownership of national 
newspapers is exaggerated and irrelev- 
ant’. The volume contains useful 
factual ‘data and statistical information 
on the press. 


The Vale of Health on Hampstead 
Heath. 1777-1967. (High Hill Prese,. 
London, N.W.3. 30s.) This is a scholarly 
little history by Helen Bentwich of this 
curious village on Hampstead Heath. 
No records give positive clues as to 
how it acquired its name. It was 
certainly not the often-supposed 
refuge from the plague in 1665, for at 
that date the Vale was still a malarial 
swamp. The author supports the view 
that the name came to be given 
simply because a former notoriously 


unhealthy area had become a green 


and pleasant meadowland beside a 
(man-made) lake. The Vale of Health 
is linked with many names well- 
known in literature, politics, and the 


“arts. Leigh Hunt’s „house was the 


meeting place of Shelley, Keats and 
other poets and writers. Henry Lamb 
and Stanley Spencer painted some of 
their best work there. Tagore and D. 
H. Lawrence both lived there for short 
spells ; and so did Edgar Wallace. The 
latter did not stay long because the 
house, formerly Leigh Hunt’s, was un- 
congenial to him. Subsequent tenants 
admitted the haunting. 

Today, new building on the Heath 
is strictly prohibited by the Greater 
London Council. In recent years two 
unsightly buildings have been removed 
to be replaced by large blocks of 
luxury flats. Most of the remaining 
houses are still unchanged. Mrs. Bent- 
wich has lived there herself for over 
36 years. 

The Two Gentlemen of Verona 
(Penguin. 5s.) This is the latest addi- 
tion in the New Penguin Shakespeare 
series, H is edited by Norman Sanders 
who writes an Introduction in which 
he evaluates the play, particularly in 
relation to Shakespeare’s other plays. 
He concludes: ‘The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona may be considered the young 
Shakespeare’s poetic and dramatic 
earnest of future comic success’. This 
edition includes an annotated com- 
mentary and a brief discussion of the 
Folio Text. 
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REVOLUTION IN THE CHURCH 
by Alexander Craig 


OPE Paul’s visit to Colombia in August last year was more than 

simply a trip to open the 39th Intemational Eucharistic Conference. 

This was the first-ever visit to Latin America by a reigning Pope, and 
Obviously the Roman Catholic Church cannot afford, especially in the world 
of to-day, to seem as if it is neglecting the continent. For Latin America, 
where somewhere between 90 per cent and 95 per cent of the population 
of 270 million have been baptised in the Catholic faith, contains over one- 
third of Rome’s world flock and, moreover, Brazil is the world’s biggest 
Catholic country. In many other important respects how the Church in 
Latin America fares will greatly affect its global progress and standing: one 
of the continent’s central roles in this is its status as the most Catholic, and 
at the same time the relatively most advanced area of the underdeveloped 
world, a position which, it is hoped, will enable it to influence important 
sectors in Africa and Asia. 

Yet the Church in Latin America to-day is in a state of confusion and 
of growing division. First, what is possibly causing as much worry, but 
is less manifest, is the decline in vocations; the intention of attracting more 
men to join the priesthood must undoubtedly have been one of the main 
reasons behind the Pope’s visit, because the preoccupation of the Vatican 
with this problem is well known. Over the last decade or so the drop in 
vocations has reached 50 per cent m some of the larger countries, while 
the population has almost doubled. On the whole, for each hundred 
priests there has been less than one new priest entering each year. In the 
USA. there are 60,000 priests for a population of 200 million, of which 
Catholics are in the minority. In Latin America, on the other hand, 
Catholics make up the vast majority (in Colombia, for example, the 
country the Pope visited, 99 per cent of the population are nominally 
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members of the Catholic faith) but there are only 45,000 priests for the 
270 million population. When it is remembered that the population in 
Latin America is growing faster than in any other continent, that in less 
than thirty years it will have more than doubled itself, one can see why 
the Vatican is so worried. 

One way of solving the problem is by relaxing the strict prohibitions 
against married clergy, one of the causes for the alarming proportions of 
men leaving the priesthood. This proposal is by no means new, and it has . 
been reported that on his first visit to the continent, Paul, then Archbishop 
of Milan, confided to a top ecclesiastic that the Church might have to 
ordain married men, at least in Latin America; in Colombia in August, 
before half-a-million people, the Pope ordained 200 priests and deacons 
from all over Latin America, some of them married men. Another manner 
of making up the shortage in priests is by calling on young foreign priests 
to go to work in the continent. Many have responded to this call; indeed 
it is estimated that within a year or two more than 50 per cent of Chile’s 
priests will be European or North American. But the inadequacy of this 
as a solution is patent: devoted and hard-working as these priests are, 
nationalism is so strongly-rooted in each of the twenty republics that the 
national hierarchies cannot take the risk of ‘denationalising’ the Church. 
Even more important, the problems of the ordinary people, the urban 
masses and rural peasants, can best be comprehended and tackled by 
priests of the same nationality, the same language and background. 
The problem of how ordinary people should be helped is the central 
problem in the ever-mounting ferment in the Church in Latin America, in 
the division among the clergy. The progressive, activist members, are deeply 
disturbed by the Church’s failure to attract widespread support from the 
ordinary working-classes, especially the rural peasants who are uprooting 
themselves and flocking to the constantly expanding slums around the 
_ towns and cities (Latin America also has by far the highest rate of 
urbanisation in the world). They want to do as much as they can to 
improve the abject standards of living of the millions of people who make 
up these ‘marginal’ classes. 

Their first stumbling-block, however, to say the least, is a formidable 
one. For hundreds of years, ever since the Sword and the Cross conquered 
` the New World together, the Church has been associated with the ruling 
classes, supporting the oligarchic, conservative, reactionary interests, 
determined not to change the status quo: much of what progress there 
has been in independent Latin America has been due to the action of 
positivists and/or anti-clerical forces. Immediately after the International 
Eucharistic Congress, the Second General Conference of Latin American 
Bishops (CELAM) met in Medellin, in Colombia. One of the preliminary 
documents presented to it spoke of the failure of bishops in the social 
sphere: “They are frequently seen side by side with the powerful, supporting 
political parties but denying support to laymen and priests who are 
concerned with human improvement; they neither do nor care anything 
about the problems of underdevelopment, they are cut off because of their 
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antiquated way of life, which completely prevents them from meeting all 
kinds of people and whole sectors of society.’ It must be underlined that 
conservatism and immobilism are very strong among the clergy, particularly 
the higher ranks. 

One result of this is alienation or, more frequently, plain apathy: the 
highly impressive statistics of those received in the Catholic faith, submitted 
to a little research, fall away drastically. To take Chile as an example: 
it may have the highest Latin American proportion of Protestants (4 
per cent) and the lowest of Catholics, but nevertheless this latter figure is 
still a staggering 89.6 per cent. Yet some years ago in a book called Is 
Chile a Catholic country?, a Chilean Jesuit, Alberto Hurtado, estimated 
that practising Roman Catholics in Chile accounted for no more than 
10 per cent of the population. Similarly, a CELAM-sponsored conference 
has said that the population of practising Catholics in the various countries 
ranges from 10 per cent to 25 per cent, no more. The higher figure most 
likely relates to the Andean countries, particularly Pera, Ecuador and 
Colombia, which are the most Catholic republics, in large measure due, no 
doubt, to their historical development, the conquest and submission of large 
Indian populations, and grafting a fanatical, demanding faith on to the 
already well-entrenched pagan beliefs. The countries, largely of European 
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origin, such as Argentina, Uruguay and Chile, are those where the 
majority of the people are most indifferent about religion. Brazil, because 
of the peculiarities of its ethnic and cultural composition, is a unique case. 
But in each and every one of the republics, the movements of protest, 
the call for greater action by the Church, is creating more and more stir. 

Closer cooperation with laymen is, the progressive sectors of the Church 
feel, absolutely essential, for without this nothing can be done about the 
continent’s problems. Too much in the past, they argue, has the Church 
kept itself aloof from encouraging, stimulating and participating in 
activities together with laymen. This only served to alienate laymen, 
especially the most able and dynamic, from the Church because they 
despaired of getting churchmen to take an interest in, let alone an under- 
standing of, the gravity of their social problems. As the popular wry joke 
has it: “The layman has two positions in the Church—kneeling before the 
altar, and sitting under the pulpit’. This the activists among the clergy 
want to change, and they are already achieving some success. They 
realise, of course, the pitfalls invotved in associating themselves too closely 
with lay bodies, especially political parties, but institutions offering joint 
training courses for priests and laymen are doing a great deal. Much has 
- been realised in some countries in winning the support, or at least 

influencing, important power-factors and social groups, such as trade 
unions and student organisations. The willingness, for instance, of a number 
of Catholics, both clerical and lay, in Argentina to have meetings and 
discussions with Peronista unions and organisations contrasts sharply 
with the blind, senseless anti-Peronista feeling of some of the ruling groups, 
and many amoog the upper classes in that military autocracy. 

The desire to attract large-scale lay support was one of the contributory 
factors in the decision to occupy the Cathedral of Santiago de Chile, which 
a number of priests and laymen did on August 11. Reaction throughout 
Chile and Latin America suggests that they succeeded in this because, 
among those likely to be influenced, it was seen as another sign that the 
Church was coming alive, wakening up to the twentieth century and its 
problems, becoming an institution within which protest could now be 
made when necessary. Soon after, the “Young Church’ group in Valparaiso 
came out into the open, and emphasised the need for a permanent assembly 
to be set up, composed of laymen and priests, to attempt to deal with 
the problems facing the Church in its efforts to renew itself. 

The most controversial and crucial of these problems will be: what 
must be done, and what means must be adopted? The rates of infant 
mortality, life expectency, income distribution, illiteracy and so on, in 
different parts of Latin America are often shockingly sub-human, and 
always wildly disparate. Yet to the older, more conservative members of 
the clergy these are strictly secular matters: the Church’s business, they 
feel, is to administer the sacraments, not to change the world outside. The 
secular right-wing fervently agrees, and its newspapers are continually 
criticising the progressive clerics, demanding that they get back to their 
parish schools instead of consorting and conspiring with the left-wing in 
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attempts to overthrow the status quo. 

Determined, active right-wing organisations have sprung up in recent 
years, doing all they can to oppose the efforts of ‘the leftist ecclesiastics’ 
and jaymen who favour Communism’. In some of the countries there are 
strong right-wing nationalist Catholic traditions to draw upon, and the 
Society for the Defence of Tradition, Family and Property bas gathered 
hundreds of thousands of signatures in several South American ‘countries 
for letters of protest to the Pope. Attempts are made by these groups to 
show that they dutifully accept the Pope’s authority, and therefore all that 
the Vatican has decided since the Second Vatican Council, including last 
year’s encyclical Populorum Progressio. The conservative sectors of the 
Church, however, are often criticised, with some justification, for being 
‘pre-conciliar’ in their attitudes (meaning, according to some, pre-Council 
of Trent). 

The progressives, too, protest that they respect the papal authority; 
but there can be no doubt that for many of them the considera- 
tion has been not with hierarchy but with advocating change. A few of 
them even criticised mildly the Pope’s latest encyclical, Humanae Vitae: 
Dom Helder Camara. Archbishop of Recife, a leading spokesman of 
the progressives’ case, said that it would be very difficult to apply among 
the poverty-stricken millions in Brazil. But it needs to be emphasised 
that the progressive members of the Church are, first of all, concerned 
with helping the millions at present suffering from deplorable living 
conditions, not with a problem as vague and long-term as population 
control. A good number of governments, particularly the Chilean, have 
made available family-planning instruction and facilities on a wide scale. 

The Population Advisory Committee of the O.AS. has circulated a 
document among its member republics, stating that its team of experts 
considered the encyclical would bring ‘increased sorrow, poverty, despair 
and disease’ in Latin America. 

Advocacy of population control, of interfering with the sanctity of the 
family, is singularly tricky ground in Latin America, and many of the 
priests realise this and accordingly do not support it. Many of them, more- 
over, are members of that unique, implicit Latin American consensus, 
extending from extreme right to extreme left, which regards population 
control as a device of the developed countries, especially the U.S.A., to 
keep them poor and underdeveloped. Coming from the continent with 
the lowest density of population, they argue that what they need to reach’ 
development is in fact bigger populations to stimulate the respective 
economies. There is a growing belief, furthermore, that high birth-rate 
is more effect than cause. As the U.N. has stated, it is not the religious 
but the economic and social situation which is responsible for extraordinary 
birth-rates. The more developed the countries get, the lower the birth-rate 
will fall, as has happened everywhere else in the process of development. 
So, the progressives reason, what they must fight for is development. 
For this, reforms are required, because the complete structure of Latin 
American society, political and economic just as much as social, is obviously 
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outmoded and in pressing need for change. As Helder Camara has said, 
‘the egotism of many rich people, their blindness is a more serious and 
urgent problem than Communism itself. Unfortunately our Latin American 
rich men talk very much about basic reforms, but those who decide to 
make them real are by them called Communists.’ So difficult is it in fact 
to change the structure, or even to persuade people of the need, the wisdom, 
or the very possibility of change, that the progressive forces themselves 
are divided as to how best to achieve this. 

, One sector is that which wants to influence the dynamic factors in 
society, especially those in command at present; to ‘educate the 
consciences’, to make them aware of the need to work together with 
different groups to bring about the changes nearly all agree are imperative. 
This group seeks to press the urgency of this upon people: as one Brazilian 
bishop has said: ‘Social reforms are coming inevitably, with us or without 
| us. If we don’t assist in the process they might weil be anti-Catholic when 
they come.’ The moderates tend to be against taking too active a part, 
or supporting militant secular bodies too closely; they are however in 
favour of mediation between dissident factions in the secular workd and 
they have made some contributions here; for example, in the ugly clashes 
. between students and government authorities last year in Brazil, Uruguay, 
and just before the Olympics in Mexico. 

The other basic sector of the progressives is made up of young priests 
who want the Church to return to its ancient role, that of being the 
guardian and/or leader of the poor and the humble. They want to do all 
they can to help the ordinary Latin American and this, by definition, 
means taking sides, facing determined, entrenched opposition. In February, 
last year, a number of young Colombian priests sent a message to the 
Pope, asking him not to come to Colombia, ‘because it would mean a 
series of mutual beck-slappings with the Latin American reactionary ruling 
classes, thus doing great damage to the Church among the ordinary people’. 

This identification of the Church with the masses has been gaining in 
strength all over the continent during the jast few years. In the last year 
or so it has been particularly noticeable in the two biggest South American 
countries, where the military grabbed power in Brazil in 1964 and Argentina 
in 1966. The ruling classes have bitterly attacked the growing polarisation, 
which they regard as dereliction of duty, and many churchmen have been 
accused of being Communists, crypto~Communists, or just plain, simple 
‘guileless innocents’. A few young priests, and even the occasional bishop, 
have, been put in jail for varying lengths of time. Some bishops even held 
mass for the soul of Che Guevara, hailing him as a martyr. Revolutionary 
priests are more and more coming to regard armed revolution as 
inevitable, as the only solution to the continent’s problems. Earlier last 
year, for example, four Spanish priests were expelled from 
because they publicly expressed their belief that they saw little hope of 
solution of the problem of the poor, other than by the use of violence. 

The most famous of the ultra-revolutionary priests is Camilo Torres, the 
young Colombian priest who felt so strongly that armed revolution was 
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not only inevitable, but just, that he joined the guerillas in 1965, only to 
be killed by the Colombian army a few months later, in February 1966; 
adumbrating the Che Guevara case, the government troops buried his 
body secretly, fearing he would become a martyr. Despite their efforts, 
however, this is just what has happened, and ceremonies to commemorate 
Camilo Torres continue to be held all over Latin America, What some 
of his most devoted followers are aiming at is the creation of a kind of 

‘Theology of Violence’. They differentiate between two kinds of violence: 
that of the oppressor, the upper-classes, which is secret or disguised, but 
exacts a toll of many, many lives, lost through dreadful levels of existence; 
and that of the oppressed, for whom armed rebellion is the only answer, 
and is essentially just. For some extreme thinkers, in fact, revolution is 
becoming not just a right, but a duty. 

The question of violence was one of the central dilemmas faced by the 
Pope in deciding what to say with regard to Latin America. Some of the 
justifications advanced by the revolutionary elements were from recent 
statements by the Pope himself, such as when he said, talking about the 
Third World as a whole: ‘the peasants are becoming aware of their 
undeserved poverty. To this is added the scandal of the buming disparities 
not only in the enjoyment of wealth, but even more in the exercise of 
power’. Or when he said in Populorum Progressio, talking about agrarian 
reform, the biggest single need in Latin America: ‘If certain landed estates 
impede the general prosperity because they are extensive, unused, or 
poorly used, or because they bring hardship to peoples or are detrimental 
to the interests of the country, the; common: goed pametna dermand/ therr 
expropriation . 

Clearly what Pope Paul saw he had to do in Colombia was to restrain 
those priests who agreed with such views, and were impatient to bring 
about the required change, to do which they would be prepared to use 
violence if necessary. In his speeches in Colombia during August he took 
A OEY sen ie Sy ei eras oc a 2 
and wrongness of violence. He has persuaded Helder Camara to plead 
Fee ge ee 
the continuance of the universal tradition expressed in the teachings and 
deeds of men such as Gandhi and Martin Luther King. 


In this he will have the support of the great majority of the progressive 
priests, who see violence as un-Christian, or nihilist, or destructive and 
counter-productive. Inasmuch as there is a groping towards the preparation 
of a now theology, in fact, it is the theology of development, not of violence. 
The best statement of the progressives’ case is probably the Declaration of 
the Bishops of the Third World, signed in Brazil at the end of last year by’ 
eighteen bishops from all over the world (half of them Brazilian, but the 
others from such areas as Split, Yugoslavia; Wallis et Futuna, Oceania; 
mainland China, based in Singapore; and Indonesia, Lebanon, Laos, and 
the Sahara). This document has been very weil received by countless other 
Catholics all over the continent, and by many non-Catholic progressives as 
well, It is a document signed by senior members of the Church, not 
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revolutionary young priests, and it represents a great diversity of areas of 
support. The bishops make no lofty claim that it is meant to be 
representative, and they make it clear they are simply following the lines 
laid down by Populorum Progressio. 

This is no ordinary manifesto. The bishops unite their voices with that 
of Paul VI, and call for more attention to be paid by the developed 
countries ‘to the peoples of the Third World, the proletariat of to-day’s 
humanity . . . Even if the majority of Third Worki nations have gained 
their political freedom, very few people enjoy economic freedom .. . 
Equaily rare are those who enjoy social equality, an indispensable condition 
for true brotherhood, for peace can no longer exist without justice.’ 
‘What is most required’, the bishops say, is the ‘integral development of 
” man’, and this can, and must, be achieved. The Church, they say, has 
been too much tied to the ruling system, as if it were married to it. But 
the Church is tied only to Christ. It doesn’t want to be ‘married’ to any 
system, whatever it may be, and even less to the ‘international imperialism 
of money’. Here they are quoting Populorum Progressio, but they add 
the rider that the Church ‘will not be tied tomorrow to this or that kind of 
socialism’. They try to make it clear they do not want the Church to be 
confused with feudalism, or capitalism, or imperialism. These ‘inhuman 


When the social system serves the interests of a few rather than of the 
community as a whole, the Church should not.only denounce injustice, 
but it should moreover cut itself off from the iniquitous system, and help 
to establish another, better system, more in keeping with the needs of the 
time, and more just.’ Growing concern is being expressed among Hispanic 
Catholic intellectuals about the definitions and role of property, and the 
bishops state that ‘the Church is in no way the protector of large 
properties’. They repeat the quotation from St. Ambrose used in Populorum 
Progressio—‘the Earth was given to everyone, not just to the rich’. 
Escalating to outright utopianism, they quote St. Basil’s homily against 
ig fab her Gi A ca a aa 
but rather the unwillingness to 
è oe ese hae ee ee aaa 
Marxist doctrine and the Xoran as well as many from the Bible. Jesus 
taught us, it says, that the second commandment is as important as the 
first, that one cannot love God unless one loves one’s neighbours. The 
only way to save the Third World from misery and hunger, it says, is 
disarmament. As Pope Paul said in his speech to the U.N. General 
poeta me ec ounaateai ‘If you want to be brothers, you must 

.’ He went on to describe the arms race as ‘an intolerable 
Glasses E OE P oad coven and he 
warned, ‘May those who are responsible hear us before it is too late’. 

Josue de Catro, the eminent Brazilian international civil servant and 
writer, has said there are only two classes of people in Brazil (and Latin 
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America): those who can’t eat, and those who can’t sleep. George Mikes, 
the humorist, describes in his excellent and perceptive book Tango how 
at a very smart Peruvian cocktail-party the only sounds to be heard were 
the clinking of glasses and the chattering of frightened teeth. One gets an 
idea of the basis for such fear when one sees how in the Declaration the 
bishops say ‘Revolution is a force which uplifts the humble, and casts down 
the proud, which gives bread to the hungry, and hunger to the overfed’. It © 
goes on to say that ‘it is the duty of the public authorities to impress 
redistribution’. 

This then is perhaps the genesis of a Theology of Development. Church- 
men in Latin America are becoming more and more impatient to do 
something. As Pope Paul said in Populorum Progressio: ‘the present 
situation must be faced with courage, and the injustices linked with it 
must be fought and overcome. Development demands bold transformation, 
innovations that go deep. Urgent reforms should be undertaken without 
delay.’ The new theology, it is important to emphasise, will not associate 
itself with capitalism, especially the crude form of it which has scarred 
Latin America’s development so far: typical of the attitude towards it is in 
the grito de dolor (cry of pain) of Peruvian priests in 1968 when, 
in an extensive manifesto of protest, they said: ‘The worker is being 
subjected to inhuman treatment and the bourgeois system in operation is 
one of the obstacles which prevents the development of the community’. 
Clearly, any new theology will be constructed from a non-European, non- 
developed world standpoint: this is where Latin America can perhaps 
contribute most to an intellectual and theological, even to a spiritual, 
reawakening of the Catholic Church and Christianity as a whole. 

Speaking about Latin America, the Pope has said that the Roman 
Catholic Church played a vital part in the two previous great epochs of 
the continent, those of Discovery and Independence, and that it must 
now play a similarly leading role in the third great age of Latin America, 
which is now upon it, that of ‘Development and Integration’. How 
precisely this development and integration is to be achieved, and how the 
Church can assist is to a great extent one of the imponderables of the 
future. One pomter for some is the reasonable working relations and 
constructive coexistence in Cuba at present between Castro’s government 
and the Church (the Cuban delegation in Colombia in August was one of 
the biggest and strongest). For others it would be the promotion, by 
Catholic laymen, of total participation in liberal democracy, such as is the 
ideal in Frei’s Chile; many may feel disappointed or disillusioned at 
present with the Christian Democrat ‘Revolution in Freedom’, but Chile 
has been the cradle of Christian-Marxist dialogue in Latin America, and 
the country’s future is at present considerably brighter than that of 
nearly all the other nineteen republics. Latin America’s future lies, to 
coin a concept, along the Havana-Santiago axis, not on something based 
on foreign models. 

So at last the Church in Latin America is awakening to face the problems 
of development. Change is obviously required everywhere in Latin 
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America, and must come relatively soon; otherwise the impatience of the 
supporters of armed revolution, Marxist and Catholic, could possibly 
spark off anarchy and chaos, which could lead too easily to repression. 
It is very unlikely that this change can be brought about by governments or 
‘by the armed forces, both of which, in general, represent.and defend vested 
interests. The Church attracts nothing like as much opposition, being 
instead a universally respected and international body, capable of operating 
on a continental scale. There will, obviously, continue to be tremendous 
conflict within the Church, for it cannot afford to risk all by supporting 
specific groups which want unspecified change. On the other hand the 
progressive sectors of the Church could work together more closely, 
calling on potentially great reserves of devoted and determined support, 
nothing new in Christian tradition. They will attempt to open people’s 
eyes, and insist on the need for change, Because, leaving idealism aside, 
the more enlightened members of the Church have themselves become 
aware that they must act soon, or elso ... 

A report has been published of a recent conversation between Helder 
Camara and a Brazilian general. It is very instructive—and menacing— 
to read this as if they were talking about the Third World as a whole, not 
just Brazil—and this is by no means too artificial an interpretation of it. 
‘It is easier’, the general toid him, ‘to open the eyes of the masses than 
to carry out the necessary reforms. And it is more dangerous to waken 
people up than to let them lie sleeping . . . If you continue as you are 
going on at preseat, the poor will become aware of their misery and they 
will spark off revolution. It will be you, Monsenhor, who will have caused 
it.’ Helder Camara replied: ‘The people will become aware whatever 
happens. Their eyes will be opened—with us, without us, or against us’. 


[Mr. Alexander Craig is a Research Fellow of the Department of 
Government, University of Manchester.] 
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by Philip Robinson 


ASCONGADA is a pleasant neighbourhood for holiday-mekers, 

and it is depressing to hear that this green mountainous district, the 

_ ‘Highlands’ of Spain, was subject to political disturbances last 
summer, The Basques are an independent people and a very ancient one. 
Their pre-Aryan language is unique, one of the oldest in Europe, un- 
pronounceable by and incomprehensible to most visitors and to many 
Spaniards, Place names, ending in a guttural syllable such as gd, remind, 
one of some rare cocktail. There is nothing European about the Basques’ 
intonation. Strongly Catholic, and in the last century supporters of the. , 
legitimist Carlist ‘pretenders’, the Basque provinces—Guiptzcoa, Vizcaya 
and Alava (some authorities add Navarra too}—have long demanded 
autonomy and the restoration of their traditional fueros and customs 
which the Franco régime has ignored. During the Civil War (1936-39) the 
. Basques, although Catholic, did not support the Nationalists, as the 
supporters of the Franco régime were termed, and many of them have 
never forgiven the ‘massacre’ at Guernica by ‘Nazi’ planes. The Basques’ 
long craniums, with dark eyes and pronounced features, betray their love 
of independence and autonomy. There is nothing indolent about them, 
as there is about the Andalucians; they are completely self-reliant, energetic 
and determined. 

Trouble arose in this region last summer as a result of the assassination 
of the provincial chief of the Security Police, Inspector Melitón Manzanas, 
at Iron in July, the second policeman to be shot dead in two months. The 
régime believes that these murders are the work of the Basque terrorist 
association, the E.T.A.—Euckadi Ta Askeltajuna (Basque for ‘Freedom 
of the State’), As a result of these murders the Franco régime installed 
armed police forces in the streets and plazas of San Sebastian, a favourite 
Spanish holiday resort, with the right to search houses and flats without a 
warrant, make arrests and detain suspects indefinitely. In fact the police, 
armed with rifles and Sten-guns, were given plenary powers to do exactly 
what they wanted. 

The Franco régime is strongly opposed to a federal Spain. España, una, 
grande y libre (Spain, one, great and free) is the régime’s motto, and any 
tendencies to autonomy are not favourably looked upon by the centralised 
régime of General Franco. ‘Home Rule’ is virtually ‘verboten’ in Spain. 

One may recollect that, when Spain experimented in self-government a 
hundred years ago, during the short-lived Republic of twenty-two months’ 
duration, during which period (February 1873-December 1874), four 
presidents held office, Estanislao Figueras, a doctrinaire lawyer, Pi y 
Margall, Salmerén and Castelar, the most distinguished of the quartet, the 
results were scarcely satisfactory. The history of this period makes sorry 
reading, many of the chief cities of Spain being reduced to anarchy. During 
the government of Pi y Margall, who favoured a federal Spain, the 
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situation was thus described by a leading republican leader, Emilio 
Castel4r—‘daily riots, general strife and military indiscipline have every- 
where been let loose . . . There is a demagogic dictatorship in Cádiz, and 
civil war in Málaga is causing half the population to abandon the city . 
We have arson and murder at Alcoy, anarchy at Valencia, and brigandage 
in the Sierra Morena . . . The villages of Castile erect barricades in their 
streets and declare war on each other. Seville is up in arms, the people of 
Cartagena are the victims of a delirious frenzy, and Alicante and Almeria 
have been bombarded.’ Is it any wonder that the first republic collapsed 
and that General Pavia made a military coup d’état in January 1874, 
Castelfr the President having been succeeded by General Serrano? During 
-this year, 1874, Spain seems to have been in complete confusion, the 
second Carlist war ending in the defeat of Don Carlos—Carlos VII—the 
legitimist claimant to the throne of Spain. The Spaniards’ attention then 
tumed to the exiled son of Alfonso XU, who had left Spain along with his 
mother, Queen Isobella I, in 1868 when she had abendoned Spain for 
France. The young man, brought up in exile and poverty in Paris, went 
to Sandhurst under the name of the Marqués de Covadonga in October 
1874. The following month he issued there a manifesto in favour of the 
establishment of a constitutional monarchy in Spain which in his opinion 
was the only thing that could put an end to oppression and uncertainty. 
‘All men of good will, whatever their political antecedents, will soon be on 
my side, knowing that they have nothing to fear from a young and un- 
prejudiced monarch to whom union and peace are the breath of life.’ His 
example was followed at the end of the year by General Martinez Campos 
who, on December 29, made a ‘pronunciamiento’ at Sagunto, near 
Valencia, declaring the need for a restoration of the monarchy to restore 
order to their country. The officers, of course, supported the General’s 
plan with enthusiasm, the rank and file with mingled feelings, but at least 
without opposition. On January 10, 1875, Alfonso XI reached ‘Barcelona 
and on the fourteenth was received with acclamation in Madrid. So ended 
the six years of confusion and squabbling which followed Queen Isabella’s 
inglorious exit from the country she had loved so well. The interregnum, 
the ‘foreign’ monarchy of Amadeo of Savoy, the republic—all had failed, 
and the Bourbon monarchy was restored in the person of the young king, 
- Alfonso XII. 

It was Queen Maria Cristina, the Queen Regent, second wife of King 
Alfonso XII and mother of the posthumously bom King Alfonso XII— 
herself an Austrian Archduchess—who first made San Sebastian, capital 
of Guipúzcoa, a fashionable centre. A huge hotel de luxe still bears her 
name. In the time of the monarchy the Court, Embassies and many 
government departments moved ‘to San Sebastian for the months of July, 
August and September. Heads of foreign missions still make San Sebastian 
their headquarters in the summer months, and, whether popular or not, 
El Caudillo never fails to visit the rainy capital of Guipúzcoa for a few 
days in the summer. 

San Sebastian, to-day the centre of anti-Franco unrest, is in peaceful times 
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a popular seaside resort, beloved of Spanish society and by the many 
foreigners who cross the frontier at Iran by the bridge over the River 
Bidassoa every summer. So crowded is the beach bordering the beautiful, 
almost circular, bay of La Concha (The Sheil) which with the island of 
Santa Clara at its mouth resembles a land-locked lake, that in summer it is 
difficult to find a spot to sit down on amongst the innumerable chubby 
children, Victorian nannies, attractive but carefully attired chicas and 
half-naked, sun-bronzed men. On either side of the bay rise two ‘steep 
crags, Monte Ugueldo, where there is a fun fair for children, and Monte 
Urgull, topped by a more than life-size figure of Christ of the Sacred Heart. 
San Sebastian strikes a French note with its straight, clean streets, running 
at right angles or parallel to one another, the cafes where you can get almost 
English tea, its elegant shops full of recuerdos—regional dolls, colourful 
shopping baskets, belts decorated with bull-fighting designs and 
damascinado (Toledo steel) articles. 

The British visitor is automatically reminded of his own climate; for 
San Sebastian, under the shadow of the Pyrenees (practically invisible 


from the town), is subject to heavy, international storms of rain. The police . 


are equipped with waterproofs and most pedestrians carry an umbrella. 
In winter San Sebastian is like a dismantled theatre and is subject to severe 
gales and heavy seas. Even in summer the foaming sea-horses in the 
bay can knock one down with ease. f 


Apart from the climatic conditions, another peculiar link with the 


United Kingdom is a small cemetery near the shore at the foot of Monte 
Urgull. In this cemetery are buried the British soldiers who fell there in 
1813, during the War of Independence when Spaniards and Britons expelled 


the French intruders from Spanish soil. There are, too, the graves of those . 


Britons who died in 1836, during the first Carlist War, fighting under 
General George de Lacy Evans in support of the girl-queen Isabella 
Segunda against the reactionary Carlists, captained by her uncle, Don Carlos. 


s 
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' -AVERTING COMMONWEALTH DISASTERS? 
- by George Bilainkin 


HAIRMAN Mao Tse-tung’s gentie-voiced correspondent from Peking 

and Generalissimo Franco’s handsome commentator on Radio Madrid, 

occupied adjoining chairs and gleefully introduced a verbal détente or 
thaw on the evening of Wednesday, January 15, 1969, amid widely felt 
forebodings of disaster im and far beyond Africa. They sat among the 500 
men and women for the end of the 16th meeting of Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers, in the ornately gilded Staircase Hall of Lancaster House, Pall 
Mall. The setting added to the reflections on yesterday, to-day and 
to-morrow, for Lancaster House was built for the second son of the third 
George, 1825-1843, and presented to the nation by the ‘soap prince’, first 
Viscount Leverhulme, in 1912. Press passes, isssued to 730 distinguished 
columnists, diplomatic and political writers, cameramen, T.V. personages, 
were meticulously examined at the dreary entrance gates, at doors, on the 
staircases, with Britain (the official communiqué derated the older title) 
leaning heavily on the experience of Dallas and Los Angeles. 

The journalists had hurried from adjoining Martborough House, where 
they secured the long-awaited communiqué, twenty-three foolscap pages, 
seventy-three paragraphs, that had been fought over by experts, officials, 
advisers, and finally, heads of delegations . . . for endless hours and 
nights, in plush hotels over staggering meals or sandwiches of chicken 
and coffee. The residence of Queen Mary is probably luxurious inside, 
where the delegations worked and spoke. But, the generously termed 
‘Press Centre’ resembles quarters offered by the old Queen for the 
servants; dingy, dark, inadequate, an affront to any little state outside 
Albania or Swaziland. The writers gladly left for Lancaster House about 
7.50 p.m., hoping to re-read predictably ‘pragmatic’ sentences, for 
inclusion in the evening dispatches for moming papers. The first ‘briefing’ 
in the soap king’s palace was eight o’clock, sharp. This was held by the 
Canadian expert on Esthonia, Rhodes scholar, since 1965 Secretary-Genera! 
of the Commonwealth at Marlborough House, Mr. Amold Smith. He 
speaks at times with a rich American twang, at others in tuneful English- 
English. He replied to questions for half an hour, explaining the one fact— 
there had been a failure to agree, by the 750 milion to 850 million citizens 
of twenty-eight independent Commonwealth countries . . . perhaps a 
fateful verdict, maybe fatal for peace in the next few years, months. The 
talks had been held by six presidents (courageous or obstinate Sir Seretse 
Khama of Botswana, also the outstandingly impressive Archbishop 
Makarios of Cyprus, relentless Presidents Nyerere of Tanzania and Kaunda 
of Zambia, the brilliant but tactful Dr. Milton Obote of Uganda and the 
inexplicable Dr. Hastings Banda of Malawi). A quarter of the human race 
had been represented by eighteen premiers, including the martyr of Asia, 
Shrimati Indira Gandhi, with 500 million citizens, smiling for the first 
time in my presence for over ten years, and four ministers, from Kenya (in 
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place of President Jomo Kenyatta), Pakistan (with President Ayub Khan 
too ‘busy’), Ghana (again by the former policeman who is stated, in the 
official profile, to ‘like the sight and sound of water’) and giant Nigeria. 

Exactly at 8.30 we saw Mr. Harold Wilson and his public relations 
adviser; Mr. Smith learnt he might now leave the table with his aides.- 
‘The Prime Minister of Britain’ as the communiqué declares of the once, 
proud British Empire, was host. In a minute the joumalists had forgotten 
the ‘friendly atmosphere of the discussions’ so pleasantly stressed by Mr. 
Smith; he kept the microphone in the proper place, was heard, and provided 
sadly needed smiles with insistence on the coupons, yes, for books, not for 

What did Mr. Wilson say? The successful Wirral boy is puttmg on 
weight, the chin stretches in the wrong direction. The grey-blue tie, dark 
grey suit, new pipe, are predictable gadgets. The pipe wandered from palm 
to palm, the metal lighter rose and fell in gestures worthy of Ulanova at 
rehearsal, One heel soared then the other, but the piano, available perhaps 
in a St. Mary’s hotel, was not to be found 300 miles from the Scillies. The 
Premier of Britain faced an irresistible masterpiece, ‘Venus and the 
Graces’, c. 1642, and the less certain Carracci, 1560-1609, study of shelter 
with the shepherds . . . near graceful mirrors almost of Versailles splendour. 
Wo noted a smaller head than we expected, I cite two opinions by new 
visitors to London. We liked the care not to offend the largest delegation 
at the conference, from Major General Yakubu Gowon, of 21, and none 
of them a woman secretary. (This is not to say we did not see delectable 
ambassadresses of Nigeria in the Royal Garden Hotel, but, they were not 
inflicted on the official list . . . in the style of Australia’s Mr. J. G. Gorton, 
59, who named two, and Mr. Pierre Elliott Trudeau, he named a trio...) 
Has Mr. Wilson read the latest reports from British notables who have 
visited Nigeria, and explain that, the head of government and commander 
in chief, Sandhurst trained, Christian, faces a rebel in ambitious -Colonel 
Ojukwu, anxious for supremacy and not only for secession? 

He must have seen extracts from the imposing reports, printed in the 
‘Tablet’, about the so-called genocide, and the dispatches from Hella 
Peck, in the immensely improved, dignified Guardian, from Geneva on 
December 22. Mr. Wilson did not speak of what the lobby here enjoys, 
‘Biafra’. As Brigadier Sir Bernard Fergusson stated, in The Times of 
December 12, there is no state of the name. He is the British representative 
on the Intemational Observer team in Nigeria, who replaced Major-General 
H. F. Alexander last October. Mr. Wilson referred to the Nigerians in 
London meeting the representatives of Colonel Ojukwu—yet various news- 
papers persistently create ‘Biafra’. Why? When we know we shail 
understand more of importance, about the needless destruction of human 
lives and property, here, there and far beyond. 

For Africans the issue of Rhodesia was, and remains, paramount. The 
‘absent voice of Kwame Nkrumah, till recently president of Ghana, spoke 
to those who read his ‘Africa Must Unite’, 1963, dedicated to George, 
Padmore. Nkrumah recails that, since Ghana secured independence in 
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1957, ‘eighteen other African countries inside four years achieved it too’. 
He added, ‘We who have battled our way, shall not stand quiet until the 
last stronghold of colonialism has been laid to the ground in Africa’. Sir 
Stafford Cripps, K.C., M.P., wrote in 1937, in the preface to Padmore’s 
volume ‘Africa and World Peace’ 

hag never been fully understood within the Labour movement of 


British Imperiallam than to our own domestic Capitalism. 

Cripps did not explain that, even in 1936, when friends of Hitler in the 
Chamberlain-Cliveden set were ready to surrender sundry territories, 
Taco Gok Daiwa 1o he Nev ake adig Afcon daly ia i 
Gold Coast, Morning Post, pleaded, for inquiries by the British Resident in 
Nigeria, at Buea, into conditions in German plantations in the Cameroons: 
‘. . . these British-protected subjects are alleged to be worked as slaves, 
cheated of their wages, forced to purchase goods from their shops .. . 
kicked, flogged and driven away . . . they work from 5.30 am. to 7 p.m. 
every day for 4d. a day’. 

Why is Rhodesia so significant to all other Africans? Few forget there, 
_none here remembers, that its ‘acquisition’ is (to use the terms of John 
~ Gunther) ‘one of the nastiest, shabbiest episodes in Imperial history’. King 
Lobengula, ruling a vast territory from his kraal near what is now Bulawayo, 
‘was bullied, tricked, and swindled as neatly as a child in a gambling den’. 
Cecil Rhodes sent envoys to negotiate. The king, with a skirt of blue 
monkey skins and 68 wives, agreed in October 1888 to surrender all metal 
and mineral rights in Matabeleland, an area almost as large as the British 
Isles, of 75,000 square miles, exclusively, to the Rhodes group (for £100 
a month, 1,000 rifles, ammunition, and the promise, not kept, of a gunboat 
on the Zambesi) ... And for the sport of it Rhodes ‘accepted’ some of 
Lobengula’s sons as servants, to clean his shoes. 


Has the situation changed? Time cited (22.2.1954) the strike by 10,000 
‘African firemen at Wankie Colliery: ‘Europeans get £90 a month or more, 
Africans from 1s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. a day...’ 

Now, the four million Africans are to be ruled, for decades, by the new 
arrivals, Europeans numbering a little over 200,000. Pretty equations are 
likely to be worked out by shady lawyer-pragmatists, but in essence, the 
majority will be controlled by the minority, who have the army and police 
forces. That is certain to produce rebellions, guerilla warfare, infiltration 
of arms, and, sooner rather than later, wider and more sinister confronta- 
tions. Mr. Trudeau may be criticised for jejune comments about British 
newspaper reporters and cameramen publicising his dancing with film 
starlets and others in London night-clubs. But, he has won wide reactions, 
to the refreshing candour on Rhodesia—‘if a rebellion has broken out, it 
would be unrealistic, a Pontius Pilate answer, to say that, to meet it, is 
militarism’. He called the H.M.S. Fearless proposals, that so sicken all 
the African states as akin to treachery, ‘desertion’ of the original NIBMAR 
Clause, ‘a departure’. Were they acceptable to the Rhodesian people, he 
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asked . . . Over Nigeria he spoke with a phiosopher’s realism and direct- - 
ness—‘the fact was, 33 African states supported General Gowon, Lagos, 
to four’. (Did only five out of 28 aid the U.K. on Rhodesia?) 

Mr. Wilson may toy with Rhodesian proposals for reasons not yet given 


use other words for the Wilson Paul Jones in serious life.) Conference 
tes noted, and they now diagnose the fearsome, fatuous influence 
of the ‘Establishment’ on press fulminations, how disinterested the London 
journals seemed about their arrival . . . as late as Sunday, January 5. 
Even the Observer, which often has a serious coverage, found place of 
honour for Ulster police stoning Catholics, an express train crashing in fog, 
the mevitable Czechoslovak story (as seen by friends of never mentioned 
West Germany), and, a report on the Soviet anxiety to introduce a peace 
force in the festering Middle East. Who asked for a chill? 
from four or five states asked me, in their absurdly luxurious 
suites, about the spate of pages of advertisements in many papers, suggest- 
ing that, before January 1, the public was concerned with ways of leaving 
this desirable, rich (for Africans and Asians) paradise, for Spain or Cyprus, 
Germany or Sweden, Switzerland and Morocco, One Kenyan asked, ‘Is it 
just possible that the continuance of the dream of long holidays, permanently 
waved before middle class Englishmen, produces a dream of the “other 
fields”, and, reduces all, or any, sense of anxiety about work?’ A poser... 
Few London papers seem in continuous or close touch with leaders of 
the Commonwealth states, yet it is common for dailies to send four or 
five costly reporters to interview a murderer or his girl-friend, and offer 
vast sums for the ‘exclusive’ banalia, of gutter chatter. Thoughtlessness by 
owners or greed by circulation managers explain the ‘garlands’ for visiting 
statesmen on January 7—the placards forgot the arrival of envoys of 750 to 
800 million citizens. Instead, we were informed, ‘Kray trial —top security’, 
‘Art theft of £10,000’, and, ‘London double death mystery’, or words like 
that. Worse, the Reynolds trial showed the depths to which the Press 
could descend with pages on who ‘gave away’ the thug, ‘exclusives’ by his 
wife or friends on life in Canada. The African leaders threw down the 
journals with a disdain the owners should have studied, for a few minutes. 
A policeman doing his duty was elevated to pictures and gush, branding the 
British as drugged mites in hocus-pocus land. Is there a Press Council? 
Once did the delegates, five to twenty-one for guest-states, meet the 
writers, at an hour’s reception in Lancaster House. The Premier of Britain 
seemed the least sought after delegate: interest abounded in President 
Makarios, who was without that staunch diplomatist of courage in the 
rebellions, M. Constantino Loizou, and the brave journalist, Mme. Elenitsa; 
he fears the creation of a Danzig, “Turkish state within the state’, wanted 
by non-friends of peace and concord. The colleagues of the Kenyan High 
Commissioner in London, skilled and perceptive Dr. John N. Karanja, 
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introduce many. to the leader of tomorrow, Mr. Tom Mboija. He wastes 
few words, on fools. Tunku Abdul Rahman, who nearly lost his throne in 
Malaysia during the ‘confrontation’ with the President of Indonesia, 
beloved and now deposed. Soekarno, made one of the sounder speeches of 
the Conference; at the reception I watched the garrulous President of 
Singapore, whom the meeting heard with apprehension and impatience for 
he lectures on the obvious with the omniscience copied from his golfing 
partner in Downing Street. The Tunku called for the head of the conference 
to'be elected in future, adding, bitterly but honestly I think, ‘Britain is 
tired of the leadership’, He may have had in mind the chagrin of most 
delegates with Mr. Wilson. They remember his E.E.C. passions . 

Did they not recall, with astonishment, the brazen British bigamy boasts 
of January 1967, weeks after the last Commonwealth meeting in London? 
The splondid-sounding phrases by Mr. Wilson in January 1969 fost their 
validity on reaching guests’ ears . . . yet he said, correctly, ‘We meet 
TUNG ct CEs eel Ga id sect 1g acca pe Meal Gis peat gan 
opportunity for the young peoples . . - not‘only within the Commonwealth, 
bat within individual continents . (Then we made thb educated 
majority wince with the words possible from the unlamented Mr. Arthur 


_ Bottomley, who has a permanent self-constructed memorial in Zambia 


for calling it Gambia. He said, ‘We are . . . prepared to face up to it’. 
Oh, Harold...) 

Delegates recalled that on January 15, 1967, Mr. Wilson (with the then 
Foreign Secretary, bouncing Mr. George Brown), publicly announced a new 
Tesolve to drop the Commonwealth and to seek entry into the (American) 
‘plan for the management of Europe by Germany. He danced about hope- 
fully in Rome. On January 23 the Council of Europe in Strasbourg 
listened to the technical head of the Commonwealth, and his pleas for 
entry into ‘the Common Market, for a bigamous marriage. Now Mr.’ 
Wilson with predictable diplomatic delicacy hurried to Britain’s ally of the 
Second World War, and the First, against Germany, reaching Paris on 
January 24. The bigamy, which involves infanticide, destruction of the 
Empire’s serious, loyal, dependable and affectionate family, was forecast 
as certain. Bonn, city of memories for many who know that Germany 
has unleashed five aggressive wars in 75 years against allies or neighbours, 
led to exchanges with the Chancellor, Dr. Kiesinger, chief since December 
1, 1966, and one-time Nazi liaison officer between the loathed Goebbels’s 
Ministry of Propaganda, and, the British-hating Ribbentrop. 

Many delegates had not failed to read in The Times of the tricks of 
Chamberlain and Halifax in dreary 1938, to influence, not the lobby and 
diplomatic correspondents, but the owners and editors . . . so as to present 
the whining to Munich as ‘something strong’. Some methods change only a 
little with the years, save that the participants learn .. . Seldom did 
anyone remember, as the fair and skilled writers of the Guardian reminded 
us, that the Asians in East Africa were brought there to construct a 
railway. Choice of nationality? Let me dwell on the words of one of Dr. 
Kaunda’s friends, former High Commissioner in London, Mr. Simon 
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Katilungu, always hyperdiscreet in public: "Years ago you all descénded on 
Africa and Asia, stayed where and as long as you wished. None of us was 
strong enough to question your visits and what you did. You taught-us to 
be equals, in race, faith, Now we want to come to Britain and ‘we are 
barred. Is that fair or Christian? Your Press forgets our urgent needs’. 


Is there colour or race prejudice? Mr. Katilungu was thinking without 
saying, what all Africans and Asians have been repeating for years: 
Britain is shamelessly dishonest. Entry into the E.E.C. meang, and Mr. 
Wilson knows as well as Mr. J. Callaghan, that, any French-naturalised 
Algerian and Moroccan, any German (whatever his Nazi record) must, be 
allowed to work in Britain, the moment the miracle has happened and she 
has been dragged inside. The Rome terms provide that freedom of move- 
i io a ert ra a ar Ra a 
citizens, with full transfer of social security benefits .- 

Another African, with an audience of two Asians, was bitter ahd ruth- 
lessly frank. We were in the lounge of the Savoy... : ‘My three years in 
the United States have taught me that in America powerful Britain, so 
bankrupt that recently she has borrowed £1 from every man and child in 
the world, matters little . . Britain is no more than a butterfly, content 
to flutter pathetically on the periphery of thé world’. - , 

It was tho Sunday after, end, he may havo been thinking of the friend 
o£ a distinguished British correspondent. . 

Can our Press bo savod from fatal dmnigmation of Britain and thé. 
Commonwealth? From silence over vital problems? - 


gta: 


ee ee 
Daily Gleaner, at twenty-six editor of the sixteen-page daily in Penang, 
Straits Echo. He has visited 44 States’ A ; 
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THE ‘POP’ MAOIST SYNDROME 
by Justus M. van der Kroef 


There is to-day no influential mode of fashionable thought which does 
not, however much it may be disclaimed, go back to Rousseau’s original 
goodness. 
—Robert Ardrey, The Territorial Imperative 


¢ HINA’S great cultural revolution’, the authoritative Observer 

column in Peking’s Renmin Ribao (People’s Daily) declared on 

. June 4, 1967, ‘is an event for great rejoicing, a great hope and an 
immense inspiration to the proletariat and revolutionary people all over the 
world’; indeed, ‘In China and throughout the world, millions upon millions 
of the revolutionary masses’ armed with ‘the infinitely brilliant thought of 
Mao Tse-tung . . . will certainly be able to smash the old world to pieces’. 
A year later Chinese Communist media leave no doubt as to who is in 
the van of these smashing ‘revolutionary masses’: it is ‘the student move- 
ment’, merging with the workers, that is becoming a ‘surging torrent 
pounding at the decadent capitalist system’ throughout the world, and 
to-day it is clear that whether in Italy, Sweden, Turkey, Jepan or elsewhere, 
the ‘student struggle’, and in fact, all dimensions and outbursts of, the 
‘progressive student movement’ readily win Peking’s praise, identification 
and support.! The student guerilla seems to have become the favourite 
current apotheosis of Maoism, and Peking apparently hopes that the ‘great 
cultural revolution’ and its Red Guards will be significantly internationalised. 
Whether they actually will remains to be seen. But it can hardly be denied 
that among university students the world over, especially in the affluent 
West, a kind of Mao cult or fad has begun to emerge, a ‘pop Maoism’, 
reduced to highly schematised and sloganised fundamentals and often 
expressed in the rituals of the hippie-psychedelic subculture of the young: 
joss sticks, incense tablets, and even headbands and beads, all adorned 
with the Chairman’s smiling visage, are among the most recent indispensable 
. accoutrements of the properly equipped true believer in some of the 
Western uhiversities and other Maoist enclaves. 

The effect of the Rousseauist creed, Irving Babbitt once remarked, is to 
make the poor man feel proud and at the same time to make him feel the 
victim of a conspiracy; the effect on the university student of our day of 
the Maoist doctrine (a creed whose affinity with Rousseauism will be argued 
presently) has been much the same, and all manner of student grievances— 
often wholly unpolitical in nature and renging from the trivial to the 
genuine—are apt to be legitimised by the Maoist banner these days. Maoist 
ideologising in protests over student dining hall food, allegedly impersonal 
instruction methods, or even ‘academic freedom’ seems often somewhat 
contrived—the uncleared debris of adolescent frustrations which universities 
these days are increasingly expected to consider with profundity, if not with 
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compassion. Particularly baffling to many is the Maoist appeal among 
segments of the international hippie brigade: how, it is wondered, can a 
doctrine centring on revolutionary aggression and political militancy find 


favour in the ‘Make love not war’ set, seemingly so opposed to all external 


discipline? Does the mistake stem merely from a youthful romanticising 
of Mao? 

A tentative answer, at least for the American academic community, 
requires first a passing consideration of a ‘pop’ ideology of an earlier 
generation, ie. the life style and creed of the ‘Beat’ generation, the 
specifically American and applied variant of the Existentialist philosophy. 
Who, these days, still reads Jack Kerouac? Yet, only a little over a decade 
ago, the Beat cult centring on Kerouac and his literary cohorts provided 
the campus with something of a folk hero: the frenzied Dean Moriarty, 
the principal character in Kerouac’s novel On the Road. Imitation of Dean 
was difficult, but of Beat behaviour was not: dry-mouthed, inarticulate 
utterances of protest, combined with a tired mien of aloof disdam, might 
go far in establishing one’s reputation. But the ‘Beatniks’, though anti- 
Establishment, were Underground Men—their repudiation of the ‘squares’ 
in authority was total; like the hippies they originally only knew how to 
‘drop out’, to create their own world, nearer to the heart’s desire, and ‘do 
their thing’. Such romantic vagrancy, it might be noted, has played its 
role in modern totalitarian movements before: the affinity of rambling, — 
dissaffected German youth of the post World War I era—the Wandervogel 
—for the Nazi movement is a matter of record? Still there is the 
Rousseauist core: the world, and those who run it in their sophisticated 
evil, violate the deepest sensibilities of the ‘open’ man, the ‘natural’ man, 
and goodness and purity lie in the doing of the ‘undoubted deeds’ of the 
truly free, liberated from the lies of their masters. Yet all the while there 
remains for many the longing for a pure and noble belief, a cause worth . 
living for. Beatnik posturing, like that of some hippies later on, seems but — 
a kind of courtship ritual, preceding seduction by a new authority. 

Castro and ‘civil rights’, above all Vietnam, provide that authority. They 
direct the protest not away from the Establishment, but ultimately against 
it. Dean Moriarty becomes political, and the labours of Sisyphus, the cult 
of action for its own sake, sentimentalised by Camus, now acquire a self- 
justifying social purpose. It is Castro’s Robin Hood image, popularised 
by the New York Times, that exposes and legitimises once more an older 
portrait hidden since the McCarthy era and the peaking of Cold War 
animosities: that of Mao Tse-tung as ‘agrarian reformer’, the peasant Mao 
of the Yenan way. Particularly since mid-1966, the ‘Great Proletarian 
Cultural Revolution’, and the Red Guards, Maoism has achieved a new 
Rousseauist apotheosis, most clearly expressed perhaps in the so-called 
‘three most widely read essays’ by Mao, entitled In Memory of Norman 
Bethune, Service to the People, and The Foolish Old Man Who Moved the 
Mountains. These essays celebrate selfless dedication and boundless 
determination on behalf of a higher cause, uncluttered by intellectual 
agonizing; the ideal which they hold up reminds one of nothing so much 
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as Boxer, the faithful carthorse in Orwell’s Animal Farm, who in every 
crisis (ti ill and carried off to the knacker’s) repeats his slogan: ‘I will 
.work ‘harder’. 

The anti-intellectual, indeed the irrational aspect of this Maoist theme 
is pivotal. And the pop Maoist’s irrationalism is apt to be the stronger in 
view of the fact. that he so frequently emerges from the psychedelic 
bohemianism of the hippie environment with its own ‘epidemic rash of 
` irrationality’, as one chronicler has put it? It is youthful purity, youthful 


~  -jrpational zeal, which will rescue the Chinese Revolution from its revisionist 


‘ghosts, monsters and poisonous weeds’—this is the ultimate justification 
of inciting juveniles to the uncritical adoration of Maoism, as class origin 
meanwhile becomes—at least in some Red Guard units—an important 
criterion for membership and reliability generally: the son or daughter of 
' poor peasants (what happened to Communist China’s land reform and the 
‘elimination of ‘poor peasants’ and class exploitation?) i$ considered to be 
potentially the best cadre material. 

‘Suffer little children...’ Yet youth alone is not sufficient to validate 
one’s entry into Mao’s revolution, though ‘surely youth is to lead in the 
establishment of the new kingdom. One’s youth must have provided one 
‘with the proper rustic character traits and from the orthodox Marxist 
point of view only a rustic social environment can guarantee that, Thus 
-being a peasant youth is perhaps best of all. Still, since one cannot choose 
one’s family circumstances at birth, allowances must be made (as indeed 
were made with respect to the class origins of so many Communist party 
-leaders everywhere). And so, whatever one’s origins, one can at least 
acquire peasant simplicity and peasant stubborness after proper ideological 
immersion and thus approximate the Rousseauist and the Maoist ideal. 
.Since the pop Maoist must, at least in the West, operate primarily in an 
urban environment, ‘this ideological immersion in the absence of a peasant _ 
Class ‘background is particularly necessary. 
-` With John F. ‘Kennedy’s death the Beatnik underground acquired new 
impetus and a new lJabel,—hippie—a variant of the term ‘hipster’ (that 
earlier designation for the habitué of the jazz culture’s inner world). L.BJ., 
‘soon to drive important segments of the world’s intelligentsia to paroxysms 
“of cultivated hysteria and aesthetic revulsion, and the Vietnam war and 
the politics that produce them structure the new ritualisation of protest, 
‘and from protest it is but a small step, under Maoist prodding, to 
‘resistance. What is striking are the similarities between the pre-Hitlerite 
‘Wandervogel and ‘hippiedom: there is the same ‘demonstrative ultra 
primitivism’ (as Becker put it), the sdme keen selfawareness of un- 
‘conventionality, the deliberate ‘anti-definiteness’ of conduct as a ‘rebellion 
- against adult planfulness’, the same establishment of exclusive conventicles 
and ‘nests’ (the hippie’s ‘pad’), the same adoration of guitars and folksongs, 
and above all the same strong Rousseauist undercurrent: the Wandervogel, 
wrote Becker, ‘loved the. peasant because he stood in direct contrast to the 
realm of boom and boast from which they had escaped’. And there is, 
-of course, the same, unmistakable romanticism of the charismatic hero 
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and his creed: Che Guevara and, inevitably, Mao Tse-tung. ‘“Rousseau’s 
natural and good man has found the leader of this time, just as he found 
pier cas T e How Jacobin the Red Guards, their pop- Maoist 
counterparts, and their longed for new Republic of. Virtue, seem in 
retrospect! 

Bur taaa are site dost aiene natica toe: revohition mellig and 
the combination of juvenility and jaded intellectualism in the pop Maoist 
world can only drive a true Leninist to despair. ‘Riots are the new inter- 
national sport’, the Texas born designer of a-new plastic cúirass for the 
well dressed modern rioter declared recently, and once revolution acquires 
that kind of commercialism the bourgeois establishment has clearly won 
again. The absurd tragedies to which the pop Maoist life style can lead 
have been vividly captured in Jean-Luc Godard’s film La Chinoise where 
the wrong victim is mistakenly if casually assassinated and adolescent 
Weltschmerz leads to a most un-Maoist suicide, Like Lenin before him 
Mao may sooner or later have to warn against the ‘infantile disorder’ of 
left wing Communism. The strongest resistance to such a warning is, 
paradoxically, not so much likely to come from the young, but rather 
from the-older intellectual café society set in the U.S„ and to a degree 
also on the continent, among whose more exhausted members flirtations 
with Che Guevara and Castroism are to-day as common as flirtations with 
Stalin a few decades ago. In these circles particularly—one has in mind the 
more ardent partisans of periodicals like the New York Review of Books— 
it is again the Vietnam war which has rendered the way of the guerilla 
respectable and, via a cult of Guevara, has tended to canonise Maoism ` 
generally as the avant garde creed of the era. Guevara and Mao, or at least 
what they portend in an international political sense, have thus become chic, 
the ‘in-thing’, in much of the glossy world of New York literary celebrities 
and their sycophants in the academe. In tum the younger pop Maoists 
in the U.S. have made Ramparts magazine their vademecum. Itall induces 
a sense of déjà vu: not much more than a generation ago (indeed, 
throughout the Second World War) leading U.S. intellectuals and their 
younger chelas vied with one another in paying homage to Stalin and 
later to those noted ‘agrarian reformers’, the Chinese Communists. The 
steady political radicalisation induced by the Vietnam war has to-day 
projected the intellectuals’ Rousseauist-Jacobin longings once again in -the 
direction of the ‘rural’ Mao, just as it has concurrently elevated that 
erstwhile Comintern agent Nguyen ai Quog into ‘Uncle’ Ho, the benevolent 
rustic patriarch, whose simple bicycle based war machine ig proving ‘to ’ 
be too much for the sophisticated, barbarous super technology of the U.S. 
Among the ‘Students for .a Democratic Society’, and the ‘Progressive 
“Labour Party’ in the U.S., the ‘Horror Commune’ in West Berlin, or the 
' “Union of Marxist-Leninist Youth’ in France, the university. is the ideal 
location for the pop-Maoist protest. But the university typically is located 
in the city, and: given the stodgy well fed conservatism of U.S. and 
-continental farmers it.is therefore the urban, not the rural society that mist 
provide the impetus here for the guerilla struggle. Thus it is .urban 
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guerilla war which the pop-Maoist movement in the West is getting ready to 
encourage and if possible actually to wage, and appropriately, a detailed 
diagram of a Molotov cocktail (pop art?) appears on the cover of the 
New York Review of Books, while Che Guevara’s diary is, with Castro’s 
assistance (and one takes it—less for its immediate tactical applicability 
and more for its general inspirational value) published in Ramparts. If 
trade union militancy can be mobilised, so much the better. But certainly 
in the U.S. it is ‘Black Nationalism’ that is seen as the principal tactical 
ally of pop Maoism, and it is among Negro militants, like the—until 
recently—Cuba and Peking domiciled Robert Williams, that the tactics of 
such urban guerilla war are most conspicuously being developed. 

Alliance with the ‘Black Nationalist’ has for the pop Maoist a particular, 
if—it may be surmised—unconscious appeal. The popularity of the U.S. 
Negro’s cause among intellectuals obviously has many reasons, but a 
distinctly Rousseauist one should not be altogether overlooked. One noted 
American critic has stressed, for example, that when viewed in the historic 
span of U.S. thought and letters the Negro is typically a symbol of un- 
failing primitive comfort for the white, the ‘dark skinned beloved’, who in 
childlike purity (the prototypal flower child?) represents ‘nature undefiled’‘ 

There is another, significant, though frequently ignored, point of 
intersection between ‘pop’ Maoists and ‘Black Nationalists’, namely social 
milieu. ‘Pop’ Maoism is decidedly not a proletarian phenomenon; it is, 
though it aspires after what it believes to be the way of the peasant, neither 
actually peasant based nor of ideological appeal to Marxist trade union 
activists, though the latter can be allies, to be sure. Rather pop Maoism 
‘ig a middle class phenomenon, the pastime of relatively affluent students, 

. political aesthetes, and literati. By the same token, current studies have 

begun to demonstrate the middle class milieu, above average in educational 
level, of leaders in the Negro riots in the nineteen sixties in the U.S. For 
example, a report recently prepared by Dr. Robert M. Fogelson of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and Dr. Robert Hill of Columbia 
University and commissioned by President Johnson’s National Advisory 
Commission on Civil Disorders, gives the lie to the popular contention 
that the recent Negro riots in America were planned or carried out by 
the riff-reff of the black community. Rather, the Fogelson-Hill report 
stresses, participants in these riots, including the 1967 disorders, were to a 
large extent young, generally respected and accepted middle class Negroes 
in the ghetto community. The ‘pop’ Maoist and the consciously ‘Black 
Nationalist’ life styles are, upon inspection, likely to reveal other 
similarities and points of attraction, and one is reminded of Norman 
Mailer’s felicitous characterisation a few years ago of the hipster as 
‘the White Negro’. 

From the ‘beat generation’ and ‘the angry young men’, via ‘pot’, ‘pop’, 
and ‘Zen’, to hipster, hippie, flower child and the Maoist youth crusade, 
runs the course of applied Rousseauism in recent decades, Seemingly 
peripheral and cult-obsessed it yet may and does threaten governments and 
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DAWNING OF A NEW ERA IN AFRICAN 
DEVELOPMENT 


by W. J. Barnes 


HE coming months should be more than usually eventful in Africa 

in that they are likely to mark the passing of the last remaining 

empires, the Portuguese and the Spanish; for different reasons, While 
Spain appears to be courting the goodwill of Africa’s developing countries, 
as can be interpreted by her expressed willingness to pass her sovereignty 
over the IFNI enclave to Morocco, possibly as further evidence ‘of 
opposition to Britain in the dispute over Gibraltar, Portugal’s dilemma in 
Africa is very largely one of economics. Spain, less dependent upon 
continued control of territories in Africa, has already granted independence 
to what was Spanish Guinea, Fernando Po and Rio Muni, which is on 
the mainland of West Africa and it is possible that before long the Spanish 
régime may surrender Melilla, on the north coast of Morocco and Ceuta 
which, as everyone should know and appreciate, is situated on the African 
side of the Straits of Gibraltar. As will be seen from the foregoing, the 
Spanish empire in Africa is crumbling, With the gift of full independence 
to the island of Fernando Po (area 778 square miles) and Rio Muni (area 
11,000 square miles), Spain became popular with the nationalist members of 
the Organisation of African Unity. As she grew in popularity, Portugal 
became more unpopular and more deeply involved in the cost of maintain- 
ing large forces in Mozambique, Angola and her territory in Guinea, an 
involvement of vital economic importance to Portugal if she is to recover 
from financial difficulties experienced in recent years. 

In the normal course of events, Portugal would expect little sympathy 
from ther Iberian neighbour. But future relations between Portugal and 
Spain may depend on events which can be said to be beyond the control 
of either—the extent for instance of the practical support which developing 
Africa has been promised by the United States, the United Kingdom, the 
U.S.S.R. and Communist China. Spain may, therefore, be obliged to adopt 
a more conciliatory attitude towards the new Portuguese régime, especially 
as the latter (under Dr. Marcello Caetano) has promised greater freedom 
to the Portuguese in Portugal and is likely to make concessions to Africans. 
While the nature of changes in Portuguese policies in Africa may take some 
time to take effect, it is reasonably safe to assume that the Portuguese 
empire, like that of Spain in Africa, is on the way out and may well 
become in status similar to the Afro-Malagasy Union (Madagascar is now 
Malagasy) and not too dissimilar from the African parts of the British 
Common 

Against this forecast must be set, however, the tremendous potential 
of hydro-electric developments in Africa. Instances of the power to be 
obtained from this enterprise are Kariba and the Volta power-house at 
Akosombo. Ghana at present is gradually recovering from indebtedness 
incurred during the Nkrumah régime but electric current from Akosombo 
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is already being supplied to two neighbouring states while agreement over 
future plans concerning the Volta River scheme has been reached with the 

Canadian Government. 

Surpassing in potential the achievements at Kariba and Akosombo and 
the similar project at Kafue in copper-rich Zambia, formerly Northern 
Rhodesia, is the Cabora Bassa scheme sited at the gorge of that name on 
the Zambezi in Mozambique. The plan is to dam the gorge by a wall 
five hundred feet high and a thousand feet wide to ‘harness’ a water flow 
nearly twice that of Kariba. According to expert view, this should be 
sufficient to warrant the construction of a 2,000 megawatt plant with a 
yearly capacity of 20,000,000 kilowatt hours of electricity, and possibly 
more. Preliminary work on the Cabora Bassa site has already been started. 
Power from it should supply, Mozambique, neighbouring Zambia, Malawi, 
formerly Nyasaland, Rhodesia or Southern Rhodesia which one day may 
be re-named Zimbabwe, the one-time German South-West Africa, the 
Republic of South Africa and the now independent enclaves of what are 
better known as Basutoland and Bechuanaland, and the former Swaziland 
which is very nearly surrounded by the South Africa Republic. By- 
products of this gigantic but feasible project would be the making of a 
huge up-river storage lake almost reaching the frontier of (as yet) 
politically hostile Mozambique and Zambia; and the commercial exploita- 
tion of the large deposits of bauxite (from which aluminium is derived) now 
known to be in the Malawi Shiré Highlands—the Shiré is a tributary of 
the Zambezi—notably in the topmost peak of this beautiful range, Mount 
M’Lanje. 

The economic potential of a scheme of this nature need not be elaborated, 
beyond stressing that its completion would literally bring a fresh light to 
bear on the recurrent political problems of that very important part of 
Africa. I emphasise this as the Portuguese Empire in Africa, to date 
both an economic and political burden, may be re-placed in the next 
few years—if not in 1969—by a condominium affecting practically the 
whole of Southem Africa from the Indian Ocean to the Atlantic. A most 
interesting issue would be the effect this might have on present co- 
operative plans in both West Africa and East Africa, the ‘Horn’. This is 
by no means a dream. Well over a hundred million pounds are involved 
in- the Cabora Bassa project which is engaging the direct or. indirect 
interests of almost every international consortium. 

' It is often stated that independence was borne on the ‘wind of change’, 
Yet by no means have all the nations acquiring freedom from it realised 
that this freedom carries with it serious responsibilities, as well as a voice 
and a vote in assemblies of nations and therefore a rôle in the conduct 
of world affairs. Some of the new African states, especially those whose, 
leaders have been too nationalist and too out-spoken, are now beginning 
to realise that adherence to political blandishment have made them 
. ideologically vulnerable and, as we have seen in recent months, unstable. 
Many have had to put up with what freedom-lovers would consider ‘the 
indignities of military coups. It is unnecessary to go into details except 
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to say that even Ghana, in many respects the most advanced member of 
the Organisation of African Unity in West Africa, is not yet fully prepared 
for retum to civil rule. 


That a degree of realism is necessary explains the present relations 
between Malawi and the Republic of South Africa. It will be recalled that 
Hastings Banda, the President of Malawi, despite his objection to 

has a trade agreement with South Africa. Describing industrial 
development in Malawi ‘as no longer just a dream’, Dr. Banda said that 
the agreement with South Africa would provide new and increased 
opportunities for the export of Malawi goods to that country. As might 
be expected, Dr. Banda has incurred the criticism of the Organisation of 
African Unity but, as he pointed out at the time he concluded trading 
agreements with South Africa, for Malawi to survive could. not be 
associated with only (to use Banda’s own words) ‘idealistic resolutions’. 
Malawi, which is vitally concerned in the Cabora Bassa scheme, has a big 
industrial plan of her own for which at the very least a capital expenditure - 
of thirty million pounds is required. It includes, incidentally, the. growing 

of goods to and from Zambia as well as increasing trade with 
South Africa and the construction of a rail link to Nacala in Mozambique. 
This is due to be completed this year. Thus Malawi would be interested in 
a condominium which might take the place of what we call the Portuguese 
Empire in Africa but which used to be referred to in Salazarian times 
as the African part of Metropolitan Portugal, in an effort to imply that -- 
an African was Portuguese or had Portuguese status. As might be 
expected, this has not been accepted by the rebel movements which have 
caused the Lisbon régime to maintain over 100,000 men in arms in defence 
of her African territories. Fighting was particularly heavy in the early 
part of 1968 and resulted in many casualties. 

That the régime which has taken the place of Dr. Salazar is reported to 
be making concessions to Africans should not surprise those who remember 
what Salazar had to say last January. Then he uttered a warning to the 
effect that if troubles in Angola and Mozambique continued much longer, 
they would diminish and eventually destroy Portuguese ability to ‘carry 
on’. Dr. Marcello Caetano, who succeeded Dr. Salazar, has also. had to 
contend with criticism from both the extreme left and the extreme right at 
home in Lisbon. As recently as December 17, 1968, Caetano received 
a 1,200-word petition from the Socialist opposition, the leader of which at 
that time was the lawyer, Dr. Mario Soares. It was signed by well over 
two hundred prominently-placed Portuguese and, while moderate in its 
language, requested an end to what it termed ‘the intolerable immobilism’ 
of Salazarism. More significantly, it asked that the opposition should be 
officially recognised as a political party. I was about to write ‘curiously 
enough’ but, in the circumstances, this might be held to be inappropriate 
as the Soares petition coincided with a despatch from Madrid to the effect 
that talks with the United Kingdom over the ‘political’ future of Gibraltar 
are likely to be renewed early in 1969. Presumably this followed the pro- 
Spanish resolution approved by the Trusteeship Committee of the United 
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Nations General Assembly on December 16, 1968, requesting Britain to 
terminate its control of Gibraltar not later than October i, 1969, This 
pro-Spanish motion was sponsored by twenty-four African, Asian and 
Latm American states and, while it carries no power of enforcement, it 
provides further evidence of Spain’s courtship of developing Africa, 
possibly at the expense of Portuguese authority in her African territories. 

Dr. Marcello Caetano became Premier less than three months ago 
following the illness, irremediable, of the aged Dr. Salazar who by that 
time had been in office for forty years. Those old enough either to 
remember or to care may recall the appalling state Portugal was in when 
Salazar, a professor at Coimbra University (this, incidentally, is as old in 
foundation as Oxford, if not older) was asked to go to the rescue of his 
country. He accepted the call to help Portugal as a patriot and an 
economist. He laid down, firmly and plainly, his terms and they were 
accepted. Now by the political opposition, particularly of the younger 
members, Salazarian doctrines both in Portugal and m Africa would have 
been considered totalitarian and very negative of freedom. Yet there can 
be no disputing the fact that Dr. Salazar accomplished what he was 
called in from Coimbra to do. And here it might be said that Portugal, 
as Britain’s ‘oldest ally’, proved a pillar of strength during the extremely 
critical years of the Second World War. Britons who were in the Iberian 
Peninsula at that time will remember how determined were the efforts 
of Hitler to obtain control of it and how influential the Germans became 
in Spai 
In the short time the new régime has been in office, Caetano and his 
colleagues, who may be described as moderates pursuing a middle-of-the- 
road policy, taking heed of the warning of Salazar earlier in the year and 
recognising the difficulties of the Portuguese economy, have carried out a 
number of reforms which should be acceptable to their critics. Dr. Soares, 
for instance, was released from exile (at San Tome island) during 
November last, and press-censorship regulations have been considerably 
lightened. There is now undoubtedly a greater degree of freedom of 
expression in Portugal. More to the point, and certainly more important, 
are the changes that are to be made in Portuguese policies in Mozambique, 
Angola and Portuguese Guinea, and the concessions which must be made 
in due course to Africans living and working in those countries, their 
homes. Wise administration in Portuguese Africa should do much to stifle 
the new régime is getting from extreme right-wingers who appear to 
imagine, in Lisbon and overseas, that Salazarian principles are not to be 
pursued effectually by a middle-course policy. 

Meanwhile, how very important is the outcome of the Cabora Bassa 
project to Portugal’s economy is further illustrated by the action of the new 
régime in setting up a government commission to examine in detail the 
‘financial arrangements. The cost of this gigantic hydro-electric enterprise 
cannot be less than 350 million dollars and may be more. The commission 
is to be headed by the Director of the Portuguese Institute for Economics 
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and Finance and a number of other highly placed economists. “The fact 
that this scheme is receiving international backing gives credence to the 
suggestion of the formation eventually of a condominium. With the 
beginning of work on the initial stages such as the construction of roads, 
Cabora Bassa, apart from shedding a fresh light on the economics and 
politics of southern Africa from ocean to ocean, can be said to be 
heralding a new era in the continent, one which cannot fail to have — 
economic and political reaction in other parts of developing Africa as 
wol as m Spain and) emong new Aslan Ang Latin: Amprian memba of 
the United Nations. 

In addition to setting up a commission to teviso the finances involved 
in the planned hydro-electric development at Cabora Bassa, Dr. Caetano 
is understood to be visiting Africa soon in order ‘to see things for himself’. 
So far he has made very few changes in the government he inherited from 
Salazar but some are almost certain to be made in the near future. 


[W. J. Barnes, M.B.E., has travelled widely and worked in Africa and 
the Middle East. He has had many years’ experience as an editorial 
executive on the staffs of national daily newspapers.] 
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WESTMINSTER ——1969 
by Lord Ogmore _ 


UT of the 55 millions of people in Great Britain it is conservatively 

estimated that some 54 millions have their own personal plans for 

the reform of the House of Lords. As a national sport, making up 
new constitutions for the House of Lords ranks second only to bingo. 

The Parliament Act of 1911 was the watershed in the relationship between 
the two Houses of Parliament. It removed the Lords’ power to reject 
“‘moneybills’. It ‘also enabled a government to force through any Bills 
introduced in the first two years of a normal five-year Parliament. The 
alTangément was intended to be temporary and to make way for a second 
chamber constituted on a popular instead of a hereditary basis; but this 
proposal for years past has never found strong support in the House 
of Commons. - 

Of recent years Life Peers have been introduced into the House, all 
adult Scottish Peers and women Peers in their own right have been admitted, 
an expense allowance has been granted and there has been a reduction 
in the time by which the Lords can hold up Bills from the Commons. It 
has become increasingly apparent, however, that the Parliamentary situation 
in this ‘swinging’ ‘Britam cannot continue as it is. On a huge hereditary 
element, largely Conservative in politics, has been superimposed a Life 
Peerage. The result is an unwieldy mass of some 1,062 members of whom 
736 are hereditary by succession, 122 are hereditary of first creation and 
155 Life Peers with 23 Law Lords and 26 Bishops. Of this membership, 
only 291 attended more than one third of the sittings in the period 
. October 31° 1967, to August 1 1968,-whilst 383 did not attend at all. Some 
115 took the Labour Whip, SOULS ames veeite WD ane 20 the Labora 
Whip. 

Ty haai i a uuiversallyeconceded’ tiara Houbeoe Loris ard 
second chamber does provide a useful function as a forum for full and 
free debate, in the revision of public Bills brought from the Commons, 
in-the initiation of less controversial public legislation, in the consideration 
of ‘subordinate legislation and of private legislation and in the scrutiny 
of the activities of the executive. ty lac canbe Gol ticr secre 
the services of a person as a Minister who may be distinguished or able but 
is not a. member of the Commons. As a result of this view, reform and 
not-abolition became the official objective of the Labour,.Conservative and 
Dee ene RUE ED D eee, Sie Laboratory ae 
tireurs lurking in the undergrowth. 

:After an abortive attempt at an agreed solution in 1948, iee wes 
sporadic efforts to get talks started again but nothing specific was done 
under the Conservative deep-freeze from 1951 to 1964. In 1967, at the 
instigation of the Government, a Conference of the representatives of the 
three major Parties was convened in order to try and work out an agreed 
plan for the: place, powers and composition of the second chamber. This 
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Committee was steadily arriving at an agreed solution when the House 
on June 18 1968, by a majority consisting very largely of Conservative 
Peers, rejected very foolishly in my opinion, the Souther Rhodesia 
(United Nations Sanctions) Order. I voted for the Order, first because the 
Government had agreed to, indeed even sponsored, the Resolution at the 
United Nations, lest worse befall, and secondly because rarely, if ever, 
had the House rejected an Order, for Orders are not governed by the 
processes of the Parliament Act, 1911. ‘Orders’, now the spoiled darlings 
of Government Departments, were rarely used in 1911. 

On this ‘happening’ the Government broke off negotiations over reform 
and, after menaces and rude threatening noises off, produced in November 
1968 a sensible and informative White Paper (Command 3799) which, in 
fact, reproduced in large part the all-Party Conference’s recommendations 
so far as they had gone. | voted for the White Paper, not because I felt it 
would provide the best possible House of Lords, since after all I am one 
of the 54 millions, but because I felt it was the best practicable plan that 
would be acceptable by the Commons. 

The Bill, carrying out the terms of the White Paper and known as the 
Parliament (No. 2) Bill, was ordered to be printed by the Commons on 
December 19, 1968. In effect, it excludes Peers by succession as of right 
from a seat in the House of Lords but, in the usual British civilised way, 
this does not apply to those who had a seat before the commencement of 
the Act. It divides the House into voting and non-voting Peers. The 
former will be those Peers of first creation, qualifying by depositing with 
the Lord Chancellor a declaration that he or she wishes to be so qualified, 
provided he or she has not attained the age of 72 years before the dissolution 
of the previous Parliament. The Bishops are to be reduced m number to 
16. If a Bill is disagreed to by the Lords, it may after six months’ delay 
be sent by the Commons for the Royal Assent. There are provisions as to 
subordinate legislation so as to bring ‘orders’ within the Parliament Act; 
and it-is provided that a Peer may vote in elections for the Commons and 
SE 8 Se Oe ec a cence ue ne eee 
to a seat in the Lords. i 

So. much for the BiIL Tu sie tomei Sasa laneroeeing ES By 
whom and in what numbers are Peers in the reformed House to be selected 
for recommendation as Peers and what, if any, salaries are they to be paid? 
Obviously the efficient working of the new machinery and the enormous 
patronage to be dispensed depends upon the answers to these questions 
nie are not touchpad- upan In the Bh apati Trogi. some vague plirasss 
in the preamble. 

So we go back to the White Paper. There the proposals are described 
as-a ‘two tier’ system. That is to-say the membership will be divided, as 
T have said, into ‘voting’ and ‘non-voting’ Peers. All new members will 
be by ‘creation’ not by ‘succession’, although hereditary Peers may be . 
created life Peers. The Government of the day will have a majority of, say, 
10 per cent over the total of the other Parties but not if Independents, or 
‘Cross-Bencherg’ as they are called, are included. The non-voting Peers will 
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comprise all the members of the House other than voting Peers. They will 
be able to listen to debates and to take part in them but not to vote. 
Whether many will be prepared to sit in the House under these conditions 
remains to be seen. Probably the existing regular attenders will do 90, 
provided the present expenses allowance is maintained. Furthermore, 
members active and distinguished outside Parliament will attend when a 
subject of special interest to them is under discussion. 

It was intended that a salary should be paid to the ‘voting’ Peers but 
exception has been taken on the Labour Benches in the Commons to this 
proposal and there will be much discussion on this subject as the Bill 
wends its way through Parliament. A good deal of the success of the 
measure will depend upon this issue. It will have to be realised that if - 
the House is to operate with, say, 230 ‘voting’ members then the calls on 
those members will be heavy in the reformed House and will only be 
recompensed by ‘the rate for the job’, namely about £2,000 a year. 

Now we come to the sixty-four thousand dollar question; the creation 
of future ‘voting’ Peers. The Government and Main Opposition Party 
strengths will be brought up to 105 and 80 respectively; other Opposition 
Parties’, which obviously mcludes the Liberals but who else we are not 
told, will be brought up to 15. I understand that the main bone of 
contention at the moment between the Government and the Conservatives 
is not as to the contents of the Bill but when it shall come into operation. 
Obviously there will be some heartbuming when the time comes for 
selection and there will be less heartburning if the number is 105 than if it 
_ is 80. In the exercise of this patronage, Peers will continue to be created 
by the Queen, on the recommendation of the Prime Minister. There is a 
“possibility of the creation of a Committee which would periodically review 
the composition of the House and report on it. It is much to be hoped 
that the Leaders of the Parties will not recommend only aged party 
stalwarts but some young, even very young, men and women. There are 
in all three main Parties young hereditary Peers who would be an asset to 
any Assembly and I hope that they, as weil as other suitable young people, 
will be given their opportunity. Knowing how the party system works, I 
fear that their chances will not be great. 

It is proposed that there shall be 30 cross-benchers to give a wide, 
non-party representation of opinion in the country. I have never been 
impressed by the ‘width’ of the experience selected hitherto. In my view, 
it has consisted largely of former distinguished war-time service officers, 
former foreign service and other officials, distingnished educationists, 
doctors and industrialists with a few others. The people chosen have been 
admirable and masters of their crafts but it would be ludicrous to regard 
them as representing a wide range of opinion. What I object to is that so 
many spheres of activity have been left out. I hope that these will be 
properly represented in future. I have, however, little optimism that they 
will be. Why the established Church of England should have 16 ‘voting’ 
members in a reformed House is not clear to me. I support ecclesiastical 
representation in a preponderantly materialistic and pagan age but the 
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Church of England of itself does not satisfy this requirement. Thé Church 

of Scotland, although established, will not have any ex-officio members, , 
nor will the Church of Northern Ireland, the Church in Wales, the Free, 
Churches or the Roman Catholic Church. The 16 places should be shared 
out between these various denominations. F 
Now we come to the real mystery. The White Paper says ‘The | 
Government certainly thinks it essential to include in the reformed House . _ 
members from Scotland, Wales and Northem Ireland and from the regions 


of England’. It says that the Prime Minister of the day, in advising the ss 


Queen on the creation of new peers, would ‘pay special and continuing 
regard to the need for the membership of the House of Lords to include a 
suitable number of persons with knowledge and experience in’. matters 
which are of special concern to the various parts and regions of the United 
Kingdom’. I cannot speak of the feeling in Scotland, Northern Ireland and © 
the regions of England but this I do know; that Wales will not be prepared 
with docility to leave the choice of Welsh representatives, if the House of 
Lords is to play a powerful and meaningful part, in the hands of. the 
Prime Minister of the day. On January 30, 1968, I moved in the Lords 
the Second Reading of the Government of Wales Bill, providing for a. 
domestic Government and Parliament for Wales covering all matters save. 
foreign affairs, defence, the over-all financial control of the economy and - 
a few other more minor questions of common concern. This Bill was very 
well received in Wales, even if not so well in the House of Lords. In an 
Opinion Poll carried out, in September 1968, by Opinion Research Centre 
for the Western Mail, whilst 73 per cent rejected complete independence 


for Wales, with what is quaintly called ‘dominion status’, yet 59 per cent: — 


supported a Welsh Parliament for dealing with Welsh affairs; and in the 
21 to 34 age group this figure went up to 61 per cent. Mr. Wilson or Mr. 
Heath, as the case may be, had better remember that the Welsh will -not 
take kindly to their representatives being chosen on the nod of the Prime 
Minister. . 
A E E aon a age a 
constitutional step after the reform of the House of Lords, It will 
probably follow the pattern proposed by the Welsh Liberal Party, of 
which I am President. I believe the Scottish Liberal Party has the same 
view. The system proposed by us is for domestic Partiaments and 
Governments for England, Scotland, Wales and Northern Ireland, with a 
federal Government and Parliament for matters of common concern, and 
regional Assemblies for England subordinate to the English Parliament. 
When this reform comes about, as it surely will, then the House of Lords 
will play its part, it is assumed, as an integral part of the federal Parliament. 
Although it is widely conceded that the Lords plays a useful part, there 
are two main criticisms of it; namely, that it has an inbuilt, huge majority 
for the Conservatives, whatever Party forms the Government; secondly, 
that an hereditary right to a seat in Parliament is no longer acceptable in 
a modern democracy. These two criticisms will be satisfied by the reforms’ 
proposed. But there are others which are also necessary. For example, | 
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it is quite time that common sense prevailed and that Ministers who are _ 
Members of one House are enabled to speak but not to vote in the other. 
I also feel that the House is too elderly and drawn from too narrow a field 
whether social, political, professional, trade union or business. This latter 
criticism will be met by granting members a satisfactory salary and 
selecting them on a far more imaginative basis and fram a much wider 
background than Party Leaders have so far achieved. If these elements 
are not present then House of Lords reform will indeed be ‘Much Ado 
About Nothing’. 
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‘ exhaust our cultural patrimony still further. It deserves more serious 
. attemtion than it has been getting: as a symptom it may assist in defining 
- oar malady. 


1C Peki Review, June 21, 1968, pp. 18-22. 
2 Howard , German Youth: Bond or Free? (Oxford University Press, 1946). 

3 John Gruen, The New Bohemia (Grosset and A Daley, 1966). 

4 Leslie A. Fiedler, An End to Innocence. Ess Culture and Politics (Beacon 
Press, say (on ‘the essay “Come Back to the Raft J Agin, Huck Honey!) 


[Dr. Justus M. van der Kroef is the Professor and Chairman, Depart- 
ment of Political Science, University of Bridgeport, United States of 
America.] 
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MARRIAGE IN BABEL 
by Nicholas Roderey : 
HE woman was to be married. She Jet it be known, in the manner 


that women have always chosen, that she sought a mate and desired =. 


children. She wanted wedlock. The blood wanted to live, the ‘race ' 
wanted to last. Instinct impelled her, the tribe drove het to seek marriage: 
Her womanly vanity encompassed all men as suitors, her female line made 
her look for one partner and father of her offspring. And so Eve was to 
be married. ; 

And the suitors came. They too followed the urge to procreate and once 
again they fought to survive. They obeyed their blood and sought to defy 
death. They wanted heirs and craved tender words and gentle gestures. 
They came to be chosen, as men and their kind have always come to be 
chosen, for progenitors and providers. Guile or force or the adoration 
of women may have given men mistresses and sometimes spouses. But 
only wealth and strength gave them chances when women came to choose 
among them fathers of their children. And so three suitors came. 

The three foremost suitors in the world came bearing gifts. They 
brought unlike and unequal gifts, thus showing themselves and their 
powers to be different and disparate. They all brought security, which will- . 
win all women, and most men, being by them greatly valued and over- 
valued. They came from the ends of the Earth. There came the richest, 
who owned all the lands of the North and West. There came the poorest, 
who lived in the South And there came the oldest, who spent his life 
in the East, 

They laid the whole world at the feet of the woman, as men have always 
done. They brought their wealth and their want. They brought their 
valour, their virtue and their wisdom, or their lack of them. They brought 
all to the woman for her to understand and to praise. They bore their 
hopes and their doubts, their dreams and their despairs. They unfolded 


them to the woman, as men unfold them only to women. But they wore ` ` 


their possessions and their creations like glorious or gaudy garments. They 
wore their achievements and their attainments like wreaths of gold or. 
crowns of paper. They displayed them before the woman to dazzle her, 
as men must bedazzle women, And they brought their past and their pain: 
with them, they carried their heredity and their inheritance, moulded in 


their bodies, as in statues, and graven into their faces, as masks of death. | 


They brought all to the woman, for they knew she would understand. 
First spoke the man of the. North and the West. He said, ‘I am man. 
I walk in pride and in honour. I manifest a form of God in my body. 
I know how to fight and how to play. I pay the price and then dance in joy. 
I have leamt to bear pain and mock death. And I shall not forget it. I 
shall bend with the wind and never break but survive the storm. I endure 
to the end and endure all. I never run away from my battle or give up my 
fight. I stretch upwards, high, like my pine trees. I am pliable, like a 
sapling grown from ancient roots. I shall live longer than my oaks. 
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‘My mind reigns over all the world, my spirit ranges beyond it. The five 
continents are my workshop, the entire Earth my studio. I found the world 
wild and have tamed it. I saw it and changed it. It was poor and I 
enriched it, brutish and I civilised it, dark and I enlightened it. I found 
the world empty of my kind and I have filled it. The world is God’s 
creation and it bears my labour. Beauty is God’s idea and my art. Bounty 
is God’s abundance and my science. Morality is God’s purpose and my 
- power. All is God’s command, but life is my service. 

‘My house has many hearths and halls. Each is a marvel of invention, 
ingenuity and skill, All the wealth of men comes from my house and most 
of their leisure is spent in it. This house gives comfort and offers much 
beauty. It is strong and secure as our prayers. I shall build houses for 
. you in the universe and make homes. I shall go to every planet in the 
creation and build a new habitation there for you and your children. I 
shall conquer life and our children will conquer death. They ‘will be better 
than we are, higher than men and higher than women.’ 

The suitor from the South spoke next, and said, ‘I am a child in the- 
world, and young as the growing year. I would grasp and take, as children 
do. -I do not look into the future and do not know what.is real. I cannot 
leave this present and know little of this body. But I have felt its pleasure 
and its wonder, and have suffered its sickness and its starvation. I can 
leap like an antelope, and sometimes I can fly like an eagle. My 
ancestors gave me a mind full of magic, not of thought, they handed me a 
spirit full of incantation, not of aspiration. I rule my horizon through 
countless ghosts and sway the spirit in every lifeless thing by his image. 
My invention thus works-for me, since it coerces ghosts. My art serves me, 
since it commands spirits. 

‘I have nothing, no house, no garden. I live in nature and belong to the 
Earth. I am child-like and produce children. I am a man, and all men are 
the same. I have been held down, and kept from the race of life. But I riot 
and rebel; and I can run. I claim my right, and the whole world will arm 
me and contend for me. The others have robbed and despoiled me. Now I 
am going to get the world back from them. To-day is my day, and to- 
morrow will be mine. All other men owe me the world, and their 
conscience will give me this world they have re-made and retained. There 
must be no poor and backward peoples left in the world. The rich owe 
me a living. The exploiters must surrender their wealth, their science and 
their skill. I bring my need, but speak with daring words of command, 
and deliver demands of my right. Ail men are equal. We are all brothers. 
I am a mouthpiece of the dispossessed, yet a messenger of peace. I am a 
herald of security. Women understand security, and so they bear my 

The man from the fabled East then spoke, and he said, ‘I am ripe, and 
sometimes I feel old. I have been here long, and sometimes I wish to go. 
I left my youth in the mountains, and came to the plains with my grief. I 
understand the world and know. men, for I watch them. I am strong in 
commonsense and stronger by the commonplace in the world. I grasp 
beauty and fear to have grasped the ugliness behind its mask. I know that 
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beai covens alaen ths gistdonotb ides the nion he ioen 
conceals the revolting. There is a little pleasure, and it beguiles men to 
drink a full cup of suffering. And so I ignore the body, and suffer it. Some. 
days of my life I hate it, some days I punish it. I torture myself at times, 
and so strengthen myself. I am strong, I can endure, or go, and I can die. 

‘I fill the world with visions and with notions. I fill the world and 
empty my mind. For infinity is empty and god is an idea. And only gods 
are countless. They have given me their secret to keep. And so I guard 
the wisdom of the world. I am thus rich in treasures but richer in indiffer- 
ence. I am rich in wives but richer in independence. I have mapped life. 
I have invented the devil, and I have discovered true ugliness. I have first 
exalted love and goodness, as I refined murder and torture. I have 
discovered the opposite of everything, of light, of life, of the good. 

‘I have golden halls and tapestried chambers. I have jewels and lusts. 
I have delusions and I have dreams. And.I know how to despise them. I 
may beg and starve, and live under a rock or under a tree. I have many 
lives and hold them cheap. I have many children and give them to the 
gods. I know the end. I sit and ponder on becoming nothing. I sit and 
meditate upon my soul. I do not strive, I need do nothing. The world 
will not change. It is the same for ever. I sit and think how I can leave it 
for ever. I hive been here long, but I shall not build a new house. I shall 
not make a home in this world. I shall leave it. I shall soon go away, and 
away is nowhere. And there I shall not be. But now I shall Jeave children, 
- and they will leave children for a long, long, long time.’ 

They spoke, they had their say. They had shown their wealth and 
bared their souls. They had raised up their hopes and dressed up their 
strength. They had exhibited their desire and imdicated their need. In 
doing so they almost forgot the woman, or at least two did. They looked 


into their souls and spied into their futures. They spoke to themselves and . `. 


to their gods. But now they looked at the woman, they awaited her 


choice. For men seldom choose, and few are those who do. And most of +- 


these choose little chances and small matters, They may choose all except 
their women. 

The woman Eve waited for the voice, the men waited for her word. . 
For women do not choose either, they listen to the voice. They do not even 
have to speak, for it speaks to them, even though only to them. A man ` 
may need words for his ear or his courage, but his lové and desire néed 
only sighs. And words are not the instruments of women. But these men 
had spoken to their gods, and they had to hear a voice. í 

So the woman Eve spoke. ‘I do not have many words. Tho reason may 
be that I do not and cannot speak for myself. That is perhaps why I make 
so many mistakes, or believe I do. I feel, and if I do not, if I think, I stop. 
If I halt, or have my feelings halted, I fail, I blunder and suffer. I do not © 
know. I wish my blood would choose for me or my mothers speak for me. 
But I am alone. I seek to escape from aloneness. I will not, I cannot be- 
by myself. Now I am:by myself, so I do not look far but near: I am a link 
in’a chain, and not strong. So I am not responsible for my answers and 
actions, and. remain foreign to responsibility. The tone of a voice means 
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more to me than the words. A smile says more than a truth A caress 
gives me more than a promise, I have no reasons. And if I do, I have only 
false ones. For I do not find reasons. I can only listen to them, adopt, 
accept, embrace them. I did not wish to choose, but was made to select. 
My choice remains the responsibility of the one who made me pick. And 
remember I learnt life and obeyed my duty in the North. I want children, + 
and all to be like children. I want the gentle one, I want a man strong 
when he is away, protective when he is with me. I want one warm when 
looking at me, violent when looking out into the world. I want one like a 
child, when I am my true self, one needing me, wanting me. I cannot feel 
other or do other. I am not one, not an ead. I do not choose. I take the 
man from the South.’ 

"The man from the South was apprehensive and uneasy of this choice. 
Yet he was glad of his good luck and greedy of life. He kept his disquietude 
to himself and guarded his words. He placed his hand on the woman but 
did not look at her. The man from the East was contemptuous yet 
compassionate, He was nevertheless sorrowful for the woman and 
disillusioned with life. He looked away, turned to the rising sun, and leaned 
against a tree. The man of the North, who had won the West, felt all the 
passions of men, and also the revulsion of race, but he spoke only the 


` words of his idealism. 


He said, ‘This choice is our folly, and our fault. For we made her 


- | choose. We should have taken her, the one who could, and carried her 


away. Now two of us are doomed, and with us is lost the drive and the 
endurance of our kind. But the third one, and the woman too are lost. 
For only one can do a thing, not two. Only one head and heart can do 
anything, one man, one organisation, one type, one civilisation. I have 
lost the sense of election, and have allowed another to choose. I forgot 
my duty, and saw it, like all others, as right. I tried to give only rights to 
others. I forgot my power, and chose to deprecate all power. I decried © 
oven my power to protect, to create. I made the choice of the time, of a 
faithless age. And so I made the choice of the woman for her. She chooses 


_ by feeling, she found, but I meddled with her feelings, adulterated them. 


I blinded her by the catchwords of the day, perplexed her by its 
propaganda. I acclaimed intermixture and censured selection. I abhorred . 
selective breeding and did not even hesitate before interbreeding. I 
the weeds in the garden of my civilisation. I even grew weeds 
in it. In the end, I know, nature will reclaim it for the jungle. I have thrown 
men into the jungle. But first I took away their fitness, their vigour, their 
intelligence and their resistance. They will perish in that wilderness. So I 
prophesy. But God will fulfil.’ 
The others told each other, Tie does aoe know: what he says They 
mocked him for ignorance, for a bigot and a bad loger, and left him. And 
his god saw, and did fulfil Those men lived in the jungle for a long time. 


” They lived in the world as nature had made it. They were never able to 


come out of that hard, cruel place. Nor could their children ever leave it. 
Yet the god he professed spoke comfort, and brought solace from Heaven 


1 z 
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to console his prophet. ‘For thousands upon thousands of years men made 
their best childless. They extinguished them in all races and all classes. 
And in my scale not the race but the man weighs. Men may in time change 
their ways and mend themselves, they may improve their inheritance. 
They will change or I shall change them. But now my creation returns 
to the jungle. The future of your race, and of your kind, is not yours, 


nor is it in your keeping. You have given it to the chance of the others. | 
You have joined them, mingled with them. You went down to their: 
misery, and did not bring up their best. Sufficient time repairs small . 


mistakes. You are little in your reach, and can do little in your error. 
A man can then do no more in your circumstance. He is little and can 
merely destroy that little. If he makes a tum, his power will grow, and 


then he can do all his work. But you, if you go on, and suffer the, 


accomplishment of your mistake, must yet know that I have infinite time. 
The logs is yours, not your kind’s. I will replace it and recreate it. My 
plan and intent remain intact.’ 

‘I shall make another woman. More than one shall I make, not less 
than three. I must needs place one in the North, one in the East, yes, and 
one in the South. For North, East and South are directions to me, and men 
cannot move in those directions without women. They have to go far, 
and everywhere they go, they go in their children. I shall make three 
women, because all men must be able to travel somewhere. They must 


be able to come and to go away, to follow their sun, to rise and go down . 


with it. They must also be able to stand still in the centre, as the world 
does for them. I may want one to stand stiil, one I can start to move, if 
the others go wrong and are quite lost. I must create then three women, 
so that each man can obey my command to procreate, comply with my law 
to produce children. I want the lowest and the highest life in every place, 
for so chances are made. But I shall create yet a fourth woman, for the 
one who rises high in his world. I shall create a woman yet again, so 
that, in procreating, he may create, obey the law to breed heirs. For I 
purpose to take life higher, and shall elevate it by one avenue or another, 
by one instrument or another. For so fulfilments are made. I shall create 
that woman, so that one of her heirs may ascend through the stars, and 
come to me.’ 

Bot Ga thar d; ooh sto: be forgotten, the woman Pro was merd 
to the man from the South. She married him before an unvested cleric and 
a vagrant fiddler. No one else was there to share her fears, to keep her 
secrets. 
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. THE UNICORN OF THE ARCTIC 
by E: R. Yarham- 


N their 3,800-mile walk, the longest, loneliest, and coldest sledge 
O joarney ever undertaken, the only company the four men (they set 

off on their sixteen-month trip in February 1968) comprising the 
British: Transarctic Expedition are likely to have will be an occasional polar 
bear, seals, and the most playful of the fauna, narwhals. Fortunately 
plenty of these creatures survive, as they were never so intensely hunted by 
„whalers as their frequent companion the Greenland whale. 

The narwhal is a northern whale rarely seen outside the Arctic 
Circle.. Perhaps it is a good thing for this particular cetacean that its 
ivory. tusk; its most conspicuous physical characteristic, lke the whalebone 
much used- for strengthening ladies’ stays in Victorian days, has gone out 
of fashion for making ornamental objects. Some little time ago an 
advertisement appeared in the persooni column of the London Times, 
asking for a narwhal tusk. 

At the ond of 1961 a pastoral staf for Coventry Cathedral, England, 
made from a.narwhal tusk was presented to the Bishop of Coventry, Dr. 
‘Cuthbert Bardsley, by the Danish Ambassador. At the bishop’s request, 
some time before,. Sir Basil Spence designed a silver staff marked with a 
spiral pattern. It was noticed that this looked like the design on a narwhal 
tusk, and inquiries were made to see if one was available. An employes 
in the National Geographical Society’s offices reported seeing a narwhal 
tusk in an exhibition mounted by Denmark in London. Later the Danish 
Ministry of Ecclesiastical Affairs offered a tusk from Greenland to form 
the staff of the new crosier. The staff remains in its natural form, with 
the addition of a silver crook and ferrule. The Danish authorities bore the , 
cost of working the tusk into the staff. 

Of all the odd, improbable animals that inhabit the polar regions, the 
narwhal seems closest to being a creature from legend. A warm-blooded 
mammal that swims like a fish, has a blow-hole and emits shrill whistles and 
coarse bellows; and it also grows an eight to nine foot tusk straight out 
ot its upper jaw. During the Middle Ages, credulous people, seeing a 
narwhal tusk, took it to be the single hom of that famous mythical beast, 
the unicorn. Many riarwhal tusks, washed ashore or brought home by 
mariners, found their way into medieval apothecary shops, for powdered 
unicorn horn was reputed to be an excellent specific against all diseases 
and a sure antidote for poisons. 

Actually the tusk is an immense tooth. The teeth of the narwhal are 
unlike those of any other animal. It has only two teeth, and these are in 
the upper jaw. In the female these teeth remain concealed in the bone, and - 
in the male the right tooth remains similarly concealed. But in most cases 
the left one develops spirally to an enormous length to form a tusk. This 
is cylindrical or slightly tapered, and may grow to over nine feet long. 
The tusk has a central cavity so that, although the ivory is af good 
quality, it was suitable only for making small objects when such things 
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were popular. The entire tusks are sometimes used for decorative purposes. 
- Occasionally both left and right tusks are developed; or, unusually, the 
right tooth becomes the tusk. One interesting thing about the tusk is the 


spiral. When the narwhal does have a pair of tusks their’ spirals- always ` 


twist in the same direction. But with goats and all other animals with 
paired spiral structures, the spirals go in opposite directions. -In young 
paranalis a foe, mnll additonal teeth) sare, preii Pur hikes lear pest 
shortly after birth. 

The adult is dark grey or greyish-white variously marbled with kopard- 
like spots. The young are unspotted, and the old animals tend to tum 
whitish rather than grey. A fully grown male reaches a length of from 
fifteen to twenty feet, including the tusk, which is often as long as the 
body. The head is short and rounded, and the fore limbs or paddles are 
short and broad. Like most cetaceans the narwhals are gregarious, and 
they are usually met with in schools of fifteen to twenty individuals. Like 
dolphins they are sociable and very playful. There is no known practical 
use for the tusk, and narwhals have never been known to charge and 
pierce the bottoms of ships with their weapons as swordfish do. Narwhals 
often elevate their tusks and cross them with each other in harmless 
fencing matches. They also appear to ‘talk’ to each other as dolphins do. 
Their chief food consists of cuttlefish, small fishes and crustaceans. They 
catch their biggest prey, cuttlefish, mainly under water. 

The narwhal was sometimes hunted by whalers, and among the Eskimos 
most killing of the species was carried out in certain parts of Greenland. 


They rendered its blubber for oil, ate the flesh, used its tough hide for - 


thongs, and carved the ivory of the tusks into tools and small objects of 
art. Mr. D. Haig-Thomas, who was with the Oxford University Expedition 
to Ellesmere Island in the Canadian Arctic in 1935, described a narwhal 


hunt: 

Seals wore everywhere. At one moment I counted 34 lying on the ice. The 
narwhal began to appear in the lends (June). Now was the time for the Eskimos 
to lay In next winter’s dog food. I decided to join a party of three and learn 
everything I could about the ice and their hunting technique. We drove out over 
the thawing ice, crossing many leads, and eventually came to a broad lead that 
it was impossible to cross. Here we took up positions, rather like Thames fisher- 
men on a Sunday afternoon, Our harpoons with neatly coiled lines and sealskin 
buoys lay lay by our right hands, We could see a herd of narwhals about a mile away, 
and knew they would swim along the lead, every minute or two coming up to 
breathe, For the next four days wo lay by the lead. 


Every now and again they would come up and blow, the long tusks of the bulls j 


At lest one broke the water almost at my feet, and I buried the harpoon deep in 
his back. The next moment the line and buoy were whisked into the water and 
disappeared under the ice. I think the narwhal never saw me and did not connect 
the strange enemy that stuck to it with a man waiting on the ice above, Doubtiess 
he swam deep down as fast as he could, and very likely thrashed at the buoy 
with his tail and tusk. Five minutes later he returned to the lead to breathe, 
very exhausted. He lay panting on the surface, and a bullet in the brain killed 
him instantly. 

It has been mentioned that the narwhal is an Arctic animal, seldom 


m 


` 
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seen south of 65 deg. North. A narwhal has been reported three times on : 
the British coast; in the Firth of Forth in 1648; at Boston, Lincolnshire, in 
1800; and in the Shetlands in 1880. The migration of the narwhal (and 
other cetaceans) is an interesting study. The behaviour of Greenland 
whales and narwhals when migrating is characteristic; they pursue a 
straight course, they project their breath higher into the air than usual, 
and each time they appear at the surface they may be a mile or two farther 
on their journey. Such movements were closely studied by the crews of 
the whalers, not for their scientific value, but with the idea of better 
understanding the habits of the creatures which they were pursuing, and 
thus put up their catch, Dr. R. W. Gray, whose father and uncle 
commanded whalers out of Peterhead for long periods—David Gray, the 
Eclipse (1849-1893) and John Gray, the Hope (1852-1891}—and who 
himself sailed with his father, as mate, for a number of years in the 
eighties, said that the log-books pertaining to some of their voyages 
contain frequent reference to the colour of the Greenland Sea (or Spitzbergen 
Sea, the waters west of Spitzbergen), and to the presence or absence in its 
waters of the small creatures on which the Greenland whale feeds, and 
also references to the directions in which the Greenland whales and 
_ In his study of the subject Dr. Gray commented: ‘It is generally agreed 
that there is a connection between the colour of the sea and the migration 
of whales, Greenland whales and narwhals, as was well known to the 


' whalers, and as I myself have often observed, desert those parts-of the 


Greenland sea which are clear and blue, and congregate in‘ those which are 
more or less turbid and discoloured, and in which the creatures on which 
they feed ocour in greater or less abundance’. The whalers ascertained 
the colour of the water by looking down the ‘trunk’ or ‘well’ in which the 
rudder of their ship worked, and they sometimes detected the presence or 
absence of ‘food’ or plankton in it by means of a small bag net towed over 
the stern, a precursor of modern methods. Dr. Gray continued: ‘In the 
case of the Greenland whale the intimate connection between its occurrence 
and the colour of the sea is easily understood: diatoms, as is now well 
known, are mainly responsible for the green colour, and the whale feeds 
mainly on a small crustacean, the Copepod, Calanus finmarchicus, which 
is herbivorous and feeds directly on these’ very minute algae. In the case 
of the narwhal the connection is not quite so obvious, but the cuttlefish on 
which it mainly feeds are doubtless also ultimately dependent on the 
Whalers’ charts and log-books go to show that the migrations of the 
Greenland whale and the narwhal are very similar. Both species were 
often seen on the same occasions, and when the whalers were on the look- 
out for Greenland whales they regarded the appearance of the narwhal as 
a good omen; and in the spring the narwhal often provéd the harbinger 
of the whale. In the summer important sections of the Greenland whales 
and narwhals deserted the Greenland Sea, and passed beyond the ken of 
the whalers. Where did they go? Not all in the same direction. Among 
the numerous daring whaling captains, William Scoresby takes the first 
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rank, alike as a successful whaler, and in his admirable, Account of the 
Arctic Regions he implies that they migrated north-east in the direction 
of the waters north of Siberia, where much open water occurs, even in 
winter. The Swedish explorer Nils Nordenskiold spoke of Russian 
travellers reporting Greenland whales in Siberian waters. Their remains 


(ribs of whales and tusks of narwhals) have been found on the shore of ` 


the New Siberian Islands. 


Other Greenland whales and narwhals—it has been suggested that 
different ‘tribes’ of these move in varying directions—migrate in a north- 
westerly direction towards some feeding ground fear the Greenland coast, 
where in spring much open water is said to occur, and where a considerable 
growth of diatoms takes place. Whalers’ logs report such movements. 


Danish Government reports record the remains of Eskimo dwellings and - 


the bones of Greenland whales and narwhals, presumably killed by them 
in summer or autumn, occurring frequently in a high latitude on the 
shores of the Greenland coast. Finally, do other Greenland whales and 
narwhals migrate northwards towards the Pole, where the sea in summer, 
except where covered by thick polar-ice, must receive an unusual amount 


of light, and where a considerable growth of diatoms and plankton- - 


conceivably occurs? Whalers’ log-books support this assumption, reporting 
whales and narwhals in the northern part of the Greenland Sea migrating 
further north. Great numbers of narwhals were logged by the Eclipse 
as moving north from latitude 78 deg.; and in 1896 observers on Nansen’s 
Fram saw parwhals beyond 83 deg. north, in a longitude in a northerly 
direction from the Greenland Sea. “ 
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‘THE TRAGIC MUSE 
by Ernest Christopher Dowson | 


O. poet was blessed with such good fortune scemingly as Emest 
Dowson. His parents were comfortably off and this enabled him to 
be seat abroad, admittedly for his health, for most of his child- 
hood. He was dogged with ill-health, a legacy from his perents and his 

’ chosen intemperate life did nothing to improve his slight frame. A lot 
_ of Dowson’s indecisiveness can be traced to his hereditary tuberculosis. 

‘He came down from Oxford without taking his degree and settled in 
. London, where with the exception of sojoums in France he spent the 
. remainder of his brief life. Arthur Symons harps on Dowson’s love for 
> the sordid and his frequenting of cabmen’s shelters and the squalid haunts 


`. about the harbour at Dieppe. I think this was part of Dowson’s 


extravagant nature and his morbid shyness; he felt secure mixing with 
.the lowly who seemed to accept him unquestionably. “The common people’, 
he said, ‘everywhere smack of race; gentlefolk have no nationality’. 

_ Mpreover he was extremely fond of things French. Perhaps he aped 
- Baudélaire, because like him he was fond of Poe and cared more for his 
prose than his verse. In this he was not alone, that glittering galaxy of 
literary talent that was the Nineties—-Beardsley, Wilde, Lionel Johnson, 
Arthur Symons and that old bibulous Silenus Verlaine with his Socratic 


‘ .°_ face, seemed to revel in the decadence. Perhaps they sensed that their 


Versailles was waning and riotously they dissipated their talents and 
Dowson, who stepped out of a Watteau canvas, like his friend Beardsley, 
realising life was short for both of them, foverishly snatched at its fleeting 
luminosity. 

‘It was about this time he became a Roman Catholic. ‘I have been 
admitted’, he said to his friend Victor Plarr. Plarr added, sensing his 

tment, “The priest who had admitted him had done so quite 

‘casually and had seemed bored’. Yet his boyish exuberance soon overcame 
this and he felt at one with the French people whom he loved with all the 
fervour of his gentle nature. I am for the old faith. Pre pecome:e Cations: 
. Se ee 
Epon ovens toe Ipa; Mie feet, 


‘Sele Sparse “Grit ite “echoes. of Piters Mardis epito the poss 
yeaming for comimitinion with the ald Latin woud as personified by France 
of which he was hitherto only on the fringe. Dowson could not fail to be 
Da Cates taeda eters Ges ea -where another troubled 


melancholy scenery and love of traditional pardons that was innate to the 
Breton soul. 
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Now occurred the event which was to have such profound repercussions 
in Dowson’s life. It seemed like something from the pages of Somerset 
Maugham’s early work. Incredibly Dowson became enamoured of a little 


French girl of Polish origin, Adelaide Foltinowicz, Madame Foltinowicz : 


was very sympathetic and kind to Dowson. It appears that this lady who 
was of good family was reduced to keeping a humble restaurant in Soho. 
Dowson was very fond of ‘Missie’ (as he affectionately called her) ‘her © 
swan’s neck, the dark abundant hair’, Despite the disparity in ages it was 
‘Missie’s’ childishness and physical innocence that caused the poet to 
idolise her. A friend and contemporary of the poet, Sir William Rothenstein, 
has left his impression of her: ‘Foltinowicz a decent, rather plain, common- 
place girl, a Dulcinea in fact, quite unable to understand Dowson’s - - 
adoration, his morbid moods or his poetry’. 

He attended her father’s funeral. He gave full rein to his obsessive 
morbidity on this occasion . . . ‘What an infinitely dreary thing by the way” 
is a London funeral. We make death more hideous than it need be. As 
they treated the old Vikings we should be sent out into a stormy sea in a 
burning ship. That distressing delay and wearisome cortège, and the. 
pit-a-pat of earth on the coffin are cruelties which civilisation should spare 
one.’ That old satyr Frank Harris shamelessly plagiarised Arthur Symoa’s 
account of the poet. Like all Harria’s efforts it is entertaining if scarcely 
credible. We can visualise Harris doing the paterfamilias, admonishing . 
the poet: ‘Fancy that little French girl calling forth such a passion in youl 
It astounds me that you can’t see ber as she was and is with nothing. in 
her but the beauty of youth. She had nothing in her Dowson, or she’d 
never have preferred a waiter to you.’ Dowson looked at him: ‘What did 
Keats see in Fanny Brawne?’ Despite the apt answer of the poet Harris’s 

An appalling tragedy darkened Dowson’s life. His father, who owned 
a dry dock in Limehouse, much preferred the company of literary men to 
looking after the dry details of his business, committed suicide by taking 
an overdose of chloral. A few months later his mother hanged herself. 
As if this horrible sequence was not enough, the little French girl married ' 
one of her father’s waiters. The strain and remorse was too much for 
Dowson to bear, he sought refuge for his despair in France, declaring 
characteristically: ‘I have no lungs left to speak of, an apology for a 
liver, and a broken heart’. 

Dowson was a solid French scholar. Along with Teixeira de Mattos and 
others under the auspices of the Lutetian Society, they translated Zola’s' 
novels. Dowson’s choice, La Terre, an extremely earthy example of Zola’s 
genre. Apart from translations of French memoirs that are hardly ever ` 
read now. Dowson’s translations of Verlaine’s poetry will stand the test ~ 
of time, they retain the dewy freshness and iridescence of the original 
lyrics. The famous poem Cynara is an excellent example of Dowson’s 
incomparable technical mastery of the French alexandrine. He particularly 
admired this line and gave full vent to his unreciprocated feelings for the 
Foltinowicz girl, in this haunting evocative poem filled with undertones 
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of pagan sadness. Dowson has eliminated from his poetry everything except 
his own rather constricted circle of emotions, coupled with a sickening 
sense of sin that lies behind-them; he had tortured himself to express with 
exquisite perfection. Dowson fulfilled the precepts of Pater, which was to 
' delineate moments of sensation to the complete exclusion of all moral and 
philosophical comment, until the final result became as artistic as a 

Some have depicted Dowson as an unkempt figure seeking out sordid 
haunts. This Dorian Gray figure will not do. Dowson was a fastidious 
dresser. When he was in form he donned a frock-coat from Savie Row 
and a topper worn at a rakish angle, a masterpiece of Henry Heath. 
Moreover his misplaced affection for ‘Missie’ was wholehearted. It had 
-nothing to do with the Oxford cult at the time which revered young girls 
and dedicated poems to them. The closing months of Dowson’s life were 
insufferably sad. Vitae summa brevis. He was never really destitute though 
he suffered himself to be half-starved but would never appeal to his 
relations, who would have succoured him; in his complex character was a 
vein of stoical independence. His puny frame was a victim to hereditary 
` tuberculosis like his friend Beardsley and he seemed to lack the power to 
live. He was obsessed by the picture of life conjured up by Latin poetry, 
the brevity of life and the imevitable passing of things that once were 
beautiful 

Robert Sherard, that sturdy descendant of Wordsworth, took the dying 
poet into his cottage, though he was in needy circumstances himself. His 
, end was Villonesque. He died in the arms of a woman. This poor creature 
said: ‘I have known great English poets; Emest Dowson died in my 
.arms ...I1 held the young man ... and for a moment, he seemed to 
catch his breath. “You are like an angel from Heaven”, be said .. . but 
_ I knew that it was the end. We placed pennies on his eyes, and later they 
.were replaced with silver coins by a friend of the young poet.’ When 
England was pre-occupied with the Boer War, one of her finest lyrical 

poets slipped away. 
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GEORGE PEABODY GOOCH ; aa 
by Dorothy Henkel 


O have sat at the feet of Dr. Gooch since 1915 has indeed been the 
crowning experience of a lifetime. As I look back over the years, 
memories crowd thick and fast: of the hours in his library at South 
Villa (re-named, to his amusement, by my youthful enthusiasm, ‘the room 
that is too good to be true’), when he gave me so much encouragement and © 
advice, supplemented by constant gifts of books; of the honour of 
ting the German verses that he quoted in Germany ahd ‘the French 
evolution, and of further cooperation through translations of numerous 
German and French articles for the Contemporary Review; of the week 
spent with him and his family at Eastbourne, constantly enjoying his 
conversation as we basked in the garden, rambled over the Downs and 
strolled by the sea in the moonlight; of the week-ends when he took me ` 
to his mother’s house, in Surrey, which he had lent to my parents for 
three weeks. It was on such days outside London that he could reveal 
his love of nature, often expressed in the felicitous unforgettable phrase: 
‘a breaking wave’, he once remarked, pointing to a long fringe of snow- 
white carnations skirting a flower-bed. Another time I found him softly 
stroking the yellow fluff of a tiny duckling nestling in his hand, ‘There’s 
nothing in the world like a baby duck’, he murmured in smiling enjoyment. 

Christmas Day at South Villa shone radiantly during the dark war years 
of 1914 to 1918. Birthdays, too, were celebrated festively. One occasion 
was especially charming; shaking hands fervently with my peace-loving, 
‘gentle father (whose birthday, like his, fell on Trafalgar Day), he ejaculated 
the exquisitely inappropriate greeting, ‘Ah! We two bloodstained 
warriors ... 1’ Much later, I had the pleasure of being with him and his 
wife on.their golden wedding-day. $ 

Between the wars, intensely busy as he was, he always found time to 
send cards and letters full of interesting news, especially from the annual 
meetings of the League of Nations in Geneva and from the United States 
during a lecture tour. His warm, kind interest in my work during that time 
in Germany and in Vienna, first in helping to distribute material relief 
and, later, in assisting Jewish and political refugees, gave me continual 
stimulus during those difficult transitional years. 

After the second war, talks with him on the widest range of subjects in 
his lovely home in Chalfont St. Peter brought ever-increasing delight. 
Serenity, love and joy streamed from him like fragrance from flowers. 
‘I have peace in my heart’, he would say over and over again. ‘I am 
surrounded by love and care’, and once the words broke from him, Tm 
so happy! I’m a happy old man!’ The more one realised how deeply 
he sorrowed, on the one hand, over the suffering in an angry world, the _' 
more one was impressed by the wisdom that had won through to the: 
larger hope and the peace beyond understanding. ‘I never worry’ was the 
simple, homely phrase in which he gave voice to the confidence in which 
he looked forward and to his faith in mankind. 
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Tho range of his scholarship, the impartiality of his judgement, his 
profound devotion to the Liberal ideal, have found fu acknowledgment 
elsewhere. Personal friendship revealed more and more his lovely qualities 
of. warm affection, of unfailing kindness and understanding, of rare 
gentleness and charm. Grief for the passing of that beloved presence is 
tempered by deep thankfulness for all that he gave so unstintingly and for 
the knowledge that the eternal values, on which his life was founded, 
remain. The words of Penn, ‘Death is but crossing the world, as friends 
do the seas: they live in one another still’, echo those of Pericles, “The 
whole earth is the sepulchre of famous men their story is not graven 


> and 
only où stone over their native earth, but lives on far away, without visible 
lives’. : 


symbol, woven into the stuff of other men’s 


‘ 
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PHOENIX OF RUSSIAN JACOBINISM 


Encounters with Lenin. Nikolay Valentinov (N. V. Volsky). Translated by 
Paul Rosta and Brian Pearce. Foreword by Leonard Schapiro. Oxford — 
University Preas. 42s. 

Lenin’s own writing, and historic portraits of him, for the most part fail to 
corivey the truly electric force which sparked from this dedicated © 
revolutionist. The account given by N. Volsky, the Russian philosopher and 
economist, is a brilliant exception. Under the pseudonym Nikolay Valentinov, 
Volsky wrote his autobiographical account of his dealings with Lenin ‘about 
fifty years after they occurred. It was published in Russian. in New York in 
1953. A French translation appeared in 1964, the year of Volsky’s death. ` 
It is a pity that English readers have had to wait so long for this excellent 
translation by Paul Rosta and Brian Pearce. 

Although Volsky is describing events telescoped into the early months of 
1904, when Volsky was exiled among the Bolsheviks in Geneva, the record he 
gives is remarkably vivid and detailed. Volsky proves an acute observer, not | 
averawed by Lenin (indeed he was somewhat repelled by the atmosphere of 
Lenin-worship cultivated by the Geneva Bolsheviks), but fascinated by him. 
More than this, he set out to try to understand Lenm and the forces that, 
shaped Lenin’s political and social ideas. 

Volsky admits he is not clear himself as to why Lenin favoured him with 
such frequent meetings and conversations between February and April 1904. 
(Only members of the Central Committee arriving direct from Russie were 
granted right of immediate access.) Was it that Volaky, who described himself 
as ‘only 2 corporal of the revolution’, was someone Lenin felt he could trust? 
Did Lenin admire him for his record as a demonstrator in the worker’ 
demonstration in Kiev in February 1902, when the young Volsky was knocked 
out by a police sabre? Lenin, Volaky recalls, questioned him with passionate 
curiosity about events in Kiev, constantly returning to the subject of physical 
resistance to the police. At this point Lenin delivered a long tirade on the 
subject which ended ‘leave philosophising to spineless intellectuals—we must 
learn to smash mugs in the proletarian way ...°*. Though Lenin was clearly 
pleased with Volsky for acting in the ‘proletarian way’, Volsky later revised 
his view of Lenin’s own fighting qualities. He endorses Troteky’s judgement 
that Lenin was ‘chief of the general staff and he never forgot that in times 
of emergency he had to safeguard the supreme command’. Volsky reflects 
‘such an attitude is not very pretty from a moral point of view’. 

Undoubtedly the most interesting section of the book for students of 


Chernysheveky’s What is to be Done? Lenin claimed that Chernyshovaky’s 

writings completely transformed his outlook. This revolutionary influence 

aba rig O eget dos aor ara or a 
certain features of the distinctively Leninist political theory. 

Writing in 1923 Mistkevich, a follower of Chernyshovsky and Zaychnevsky 
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declared ‘Russian Jacobinism died in order to rise again in a new form, in 
Bolshevism’. Significantly all the survivors of Zaychnevsky’s old group became 
Bolsheviks. Lenin emerged as a kind of phoenix of Russian Jacobinism, uaing 
its flame to bend and modify his newly acquired Marxist doctrines in the 
Russian situation. Lenin constantly reiterated to Wolsky the twin pre- 
requisites for the establishment of socialism in Russia. There must be the 
objective economic conditions combined with readiness to fight, organisation, 
and revolutionary spirit on the part of the workers. Whatever the economic 
conditions, revolution is impossible unless the social movement is ready. 

Volsky shows us that we must search among Lenin’s intellectual influences 
“ at his pre-Marxist stage to find the source of Lenin’s deep-rooted conviction 
that ‘without Jacobin violence the dictatorship of the proletariat is an empty 
phrase’. PAUL WILKINSON 


‘MASS-THINK’ AND REGIONAL DIFFERENCES 


British Tastes: An Enquiry into the Likes and Dislikes of the Regional 

Consumer. D. Elliston Allen. Hutchinson. 45s. 

To the foreign observer—depending on the size of his own country— 

Britain may be one of the largest European powers, or a tiny nation 
conveniently known as England. Only the shrewd marketeer, whether British, 
Belgian, Bulgarian or Burmese, and the social anthropologist, knows that to 
take for granted a single, undiversified whole as far as the character and 
make-up of the British people and their tastes, habits and preferences are 
concerned, would be a foolish mustake. The ‘mass-think’ effect of national 
newspapers, radio, television, the cinema, and the spread of chain stores and 
supermarkets have failed to iron out our differences. They have not made 
the various regions littl more than monotonous reflections of one another. 
Mr. Allen’s lively researches set out to show that any assumption to the 
contrary is mercifully premature. Well, fish and chips may be the one 
exception. 
' In another sense it must seem ironical that, while international barriers are 
breaking down in eating, cooking and shopping habits, as many products 
have tended to become international, we in Britain still cherish our regional 
differences. 

For ten years, Mr. Elliston Allen has studied hundreds of surveys of all 
shapes and sizes passing through his hands as a market researcher, and culled 
information from a wide variety of sources, to compile a fascinating series 
of profiles on regional characteristics, and idiosyncrasies. Perhaps it is not 
generally known that the old ‘oat culture still ordains the Scotaman’s porridge 
and his biscuity confectionery, just as his soups and his liking for pulses spring 
from the ancient stewing, steaming and gentle simmering of the permanent pot 
on the hearth—a tradition that still lies behind cooking methods throughout 
the North, where pressure cookers are much more popular, where potato types 
like Epicure are held in special favour because they boil without first breaking 
up, and where vegetables are more often steamed and more often shredded 
before being tossed into pans’. Northerners still prefer to boil where the 
Southerner roasts or grills. The North is highly sceptical of change just for 
change’s sake. 

Wales is properly regarded as a region of its own, almost a foreign 
country as far as England is concerned, and the Welsh actually have a 
distaste for fish and chips, salads, coffee, liver and chocolate blancmange. 
Even for cricket. But their consumption of bread, eggs and salt is above 
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, average for the UK. The Welsh are, of course, spell-bindingly voluble, fine 
talkers, musicians and singers, but appear to have little mterest in style or 


colour. The extent to which the home is the women’s world is only rivalled 


in Scotland and Yorkshire. 

The Midlands are unusual for diversified industry, a history of prosperity, 
and the large proportion of women at work. Incomes, not surprisingly, are 
now higher per household even than in London and the South East, so 
consumption fever is at its highest here. Lancashire not only gave birth to the 


co-operative movement, but had the first municipal library and the first ‘public ' 


baths. Liverpool is probably the most bargain-conscious city in Britain, even 
Scotland excepted. 
In contrast, the Yorkshire housewife swaddles herself in a thoroughly 


teutonic ‘gemutlichkeit’, with heavy emphasis on food and eating. Tyneside. 


girls stil tend to dress like their mothers to an extent encountered nowhere 
else in Britain. 

Scotland, with a population of 54 million seems to have as many links with 
France and Scandinavia as with England. The Scots have an insatiable love 
of all things sweet: cakes and pastries, biscuits, jam and jellies, ice cream, 
puddings of all descriptions, treacle, sweets and chocolate. 


Britain, beneath its skin, is a highly varied country, and Mr. Allen has `' 


performed an outstandingly useful and entertaining task in recording the many 


variations. WILFRED ALTMAN ' 


LAVAL’S PAN-EUROPEAN DREAM 


Pierre Laval and the Eclipse of France. Geoffrey Warner. Eyre & Spottiswoode. 
65s. 
It 1s one of the ironies of political life that Laval, the socialist, pacifist 
lawyer of peasant stock who defended trade union strikes and agitators 
m the first world war, should be remembered only as the Vichy collaborator 


who was shot for betraying his country in the second. This scholarly, well ’ 


documented biography should place him in a fairer light, for Geoffrey Warner 
tries to assess his motives and the difficulties that beset him in his dealings 
with Hitler and the German Minister, Schleier, as head of a defeated France. 

His problem, especially after his eclipse by the Popular Front, was that he 
feared communism more than fascism and visualised a united Europe in 
which France, in concert with a victorious Germany, would play an honour- 
able part. In 1943 he was pressing Hitler to define her future role, saying: 
‘How can I get the French people to become true frends of the German 


people ... if they are able to fear that, one day, they will be treated as a‘ 


conquered people?’ An Abwehr report in February, based on talks with his 
supporters, stated that he ‘wants the victory of the German army over the 
Russians, but not the victory of National Socialism and Chancellor Hitler... 
He is in favour of Franco-German collaboration, but with a Germany which 
is neither Marxist nor Fascist’. Abovo all, he wanted a united Europe which, 
though resting on strong authoritarian governments, would be ‘social and 
liberal’. 

In a June broadcast he elaborated this idea. Europe must be so organised 
that neither conquerors nor conquered are ever again tempted to rise up 
against one another. They must harmonise their economic interests without 
recourse to the competition and violence of the pest, eradicate for ever the 
germs of revenge. On the moral, cultural and political plane the individuality 
of peoples must be respected. ‘The love which I have for my country makes 
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me hope for this new Europe, ın which all peoples will discover the full 
flowering of their genius...’ Mr. Warner sees a parallel between Laval’s 
conception of Europe, with Franco-German rapprochement, and de Gaulle’s 
to-day. That, too, is part of the irony. But he is not out to whitewash Laval, 
merely to give him and his motives a fair hearing, which he did not get at 
the farcical trial. 

His criticiam is that Laval failed to see that there was no basis for this 
rapprochement except on terms that humiliated France. ‘The Nazi “new order” 
was no partnership, but a master-slave relationship, end any hope that 
National Socialism would mellow with time or be replaced, ahort of defeat, 
` by something less predatory and nihilistic was illusory. Laval's vision of 
Europe was a noble one, but it was incapable of realmation until Hitler and 
Nazism were completely eradicated. In this, the British and Americans were 
right, and he was wrong.’ But here again irony interpolates a question-mark. 
might a finally triumphant Hitler have proved Laval right! That is the 
indeterminable enigma of an authoritative study of Laval and his times, 
ably researched. 

TREVOR ALLEN 
` GARDENS AND AUTHORSHIP 

Seven Gardens For Catherine: an Autobiography. James Turner. Cassell, 42s. 

Besides being a novelist, general author, publisher’s reader, West Country 
broadcaster, and home-gardener, Mr. Turner 1s a poet of increasing reputation. 
Catherine is his wife ; and the somewhat mystical title, which may prompt some 
‘ devotees of St. Catherine to order the book, arises from the author’s passion 
for gardening. Born in Sidcup, Kent, in 1909, the son of a prosperous quantity 
surveyor, he tells over the tale of his life experiences from childhood in a 
spacious house—when Sidcup was a villagel—through prep. school, Lancing 
and Oxford, to the vicissitudes of many years of energetic toil and economic 
uncertainty. The narrative closes im 1946 with the promise of a second 
instalment. 

Despite the dull pomposities of a father who made a home-rule of lights 
out at ten o'clock and excelled himseif when he forced his recently married son 
into bankruptcy after a petty failure in mushroom-growing (when a mere £87 
was involved), the author’s childhood and schooldays were happy and full of 
interest. The passion for gardening began when he was nine and had a school 
plot to cultivate. Radishes and lettuce were sure beta, but the lettuce matured 
during the summer holidays and provided salads for the headmaster’s table. 
At Oxford a high-church clerical ambition petered out despite a leaning 
towards Pusey House, and when—like so many other contemporaries—the 
undergraduate failed to take a degree he deepened his reading and applied 
himself to writing novels and poems. His numerous publications have proved 
his talents and powers of application. It was at this time that a family friend 
wrote to Charles Morgan about him and received an immensely practical 
` letter of advice of about 1,500 words which concludes soundly with, ‘but 
writing is à profession in which one makes one’s own way and no one can 
help much’, 

Two pounds a week for work in his father’s London office came to an end 
when he broke the office ‘No Smoking’ rule and tossed a burning cigarette end 
into what he wrongly thought was a metal waste-paper basket. When he came 
back from lunch he saw hosepipes leading in through the affice door. The fire 
was not sensational, but the author was told not to come to the office again. 
The weekly parental payment continued, and when the worried father enquired 


`a 
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about the future he was told, ‘Since the doctors say I ought to live in the open 
air, I want to go off and grow daffodils’, Mushrooms and tomatoes in the 
Russell Nurseries at Sompting occupied him for some months, followed by a 
period in glasshouses at East Preston; and then back home to Sidcup to 
cultivate mushrooms in his father’s outhouses and to fall foul of Carter the 
gardener—and to catch pneumonia. 

Marriage, more mushroom growing in rented farm premises, the bankruptcy ; 
and then a spell as secretary-chauffeur in London for some months before 
returning to East Preston as a labourer in the glasshouses, with writing and 
publisher’s-reading occupymg his scanty leisure hours. 

The next move came when Turner Senr. enabled his son to purchase a 
tomato nursery in East Anglia, and almost simultaneously the Cambridge 
University Press agreed to publish Turner's long poem ‘Pastoral’. James and 
Cathy lived in an old rectory ; but as the book ends they have built a bungalow 
on excellent specifications drawn by his father; but this, for various 
‘complicated’ reasons, was sold with the nursery early in 1947, and the author 
had agreed to rent the famous ghost-haunted Borley Rectory—to be described 
in the next instalment. 

Mr. Turner has lived for 2 number of years in Cornwall since leaving East 
Anglia. He bas created a garden there, entailing much digging and decorative 
wall-making. When not gardening he fulfills all the busy details of a successful _ 
author's working day. This first volume of autobiography is written with such .. 
shrewd ‘observation and disarming candour that it should make its way into. . 


many readers’ hearts. 
\ WILLIAM KEAN SEYMOUR 


BELIEF IN MAGIC 


Oriental “Magic. Sayed Idries Shah. Octagon Press. 40s. 
The Origin of the Zodiac. Rupert Gleadow. Jonathan Cape. 45s. 
It may seem strange that at a stage m human development when science 
is firmly in the ascendant and technology haa reached its apogee in the 
fantastic achievements of space exploration, so nebulous and, it would seem, 
anachronistic a subject as magic should continus to exert its old fascination. 
Stranger still, that while Christianity is fighting what has every appearance of 
being a losing battle in so many quarters with materialistic technocracy, the 
ancient grip of non-Christian rites and beliefs remains inexplicably unrelaxed. 
During the last five or ten years, more and more books on esoteric magical ` 
themes have come pouring off the presses and, apparently, have found a ready 
sale. Many of them have been more or less sensational in character, fostering 
an interest in witchcraft and black magic, periodically fanned by the pdpular 
press and recurrently disseminated by the enormously popular novels of Mr. 
Dennis Wheatley. 
Sayed Idries Shah’s Oriental Magic is a serious work of considerable - 
anthropological interest. It covers a wide field — Jewish magic, Babylonian 
occultism, Egyptian, Sudanese, Arabian, Indian, Chinese, Tibetan, and Japanese 
magical betiefs and practices — and the author reaches the conclusion that 
‘umilar trends of thought have made men’s minds work alike among 
communities so diverse that they might belong to different worlds’. Proof, 
surely, says the occultist, that a single arcane science, revealed to its adopts 
and handed down by them, existed. No, replies the culture-drift - theorist, 
nothing of the sort. Identity of magical rituals and beliefs is the natural 
concomitant of the spread of social intercourse. It is unlikely that we shall 
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ever be able to discover who is right, for primordial patterns are fragmented. 

' Nevertheless, essaying links and developments is a fascinating aspect of 
anthropological study. And however they came by the notion, the prehistoric 
man drawing his bison on the cave wall is directly linked to the twentieth- 
century astrologer casting his horoscopes in Balham or St. John’s Wood. Both 
are expressing variant aspects of the same archetypal mysticism. The idea is the 
game: it is onty the runes of its expression that differ. 

In The Origin of the Zodiac, Rupert Gleadow selects for intensive 
examination one specific series of such ‘runes’—the twelve signs of the zodiac. 
The lineage of that esoteric astronomy which we call astrology is a venerable 
one, for it has exercised its celestial influence over the minds of men for 
more~than 2,500 years. Mr.-Gleadow does not—is not required to—exhibit 
a partisan attitude. He is scrupulously objective. It is his function in this 
book neither to stigmatise nor to proselytise, merely to record, demonstrate 

_ and, where necessary, interpret. These tasks he discharges most admirably, 
discussing the nature, philosophy and mythology of the zodiac, and delineating 
its place in the ancient cultures of Egypt and Babylon, Greece and Rome, 
China, Tibet, India and Mexico. Like Sayed Idries Shah’s book, this is a 
work of scholarly intent, but it is more restricted in theme and, consequently, 
its scholarship runs deeper. By confining his investigations to a single narrow 
vein, paradoxically, Mr. Gleadow’s monograph achieves wider correlative 
significance. RICHARD WHITTINGTON-EGAN 


; NEOCLASSICAL AESTHETE 

Thomas Hope and the Neo-Classical Idea. David Watkin. Jobn Murray. 50s. 
Thomas Hope (1769-1831) was the offspring of a Dutch banking family of 
Scots origin, which amassed a considerable fortune durng the eighteenth 
century. His father built the elaborate house at Haarlem known as Het 
Paviljoen, which was subsequently sold to Louis Bonaparte and is now the 
seat of the Provinclal Government of North Holland. Like most young 
men of means of his time, he travelled widely and was at home in most 
contemporary European polite society, as well as making more adventurous 
journeys to the Near East. One delightful indication of his activities, which 
_ Mr. Watkin seems to have missed, is the picture painted by the Swiss artist 
Jean Francois Sablet in 1792 that was sold at Christie's last year of Mr. 
Thomas Hope of Amsterdam playing cricket with his friends in the Roman 
Campagna, and which ls now in the M.CC, In 1795, when Willem V and the 
Orange Party collapsed in face of the French invasion, the Hopes uprooted 
ee ee ee ee 
career thereafter was played out. In his subsequent efforts to secure a 
- peerage he was not successful, partly because of indiscreet handling of the 
' Duke of Wellington; but two of his sons became influential Tory politicians 
and a grand-daughter married the sixth Duke of Newcastle. To a remarkable 
degree he did achieve his principal ambition, to become a dominant figure In 
the social and artistic life of his time. As Mr. Watkin rightly points out ‘the 
whole of his social and intellectual activity’ was ‘the background to his task 
of raising the standard of English taste by the threefold method of collecting 
the best works of art from past ages; of publicising his own designs and pro- 

ductions; and of patronising those of others’. 
Tıme has not dealt kindly with the actual buildings that were designed by 
Hope to house his collections, and the majority of the latter are now 
dispersed. The Duchess Street Mansion in Mayfair, of which Mr. Watkin 
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gives a lovingly detailed description based on their owner’s own account and ' 
contemporary illustrations, was demolished in 1851. 
house in Surrey which he reconstructed with the assistance of the architect 
William Atkinson, has come down in the world until now only the mere 
shell is left. At one time between the wars it was bought up by the 
notorious Maundy Gregory (an ironic touch here, he would have been only 
too glad to sell the previous owner a peerage). Later it fell into the hands of 
Bnitish Railways under whose occupancy, to quote Mr. Watkins ‘the house 
was'reduced to an uniquely detestable state, disgusting beyond all powers of 
description’. Even after Hope’s death, however, it was not eatirely without 
its influence. It was there in the 1840 that the Young England movement was 
brought into being and Coningsby is actually dedicated to Hope’s elder son 
Henry, who became Chairman of the Eastern Steam Navigation Company. 
The dispersal of the contents in 1917 at Christie’s, where many of these 
objects were bought by Edward Knoblock, led in part to the Regency 
Revival of the present century. - 

Hope’s own influence was responsible for the present form of Wilkin’s 
Downing College, Cambridge, and for the domed Corinthian rotunda of 
Wyatt’s Drury Lane theatre, as weH as for the revival of the Greek Doric 
style that improved the look of so many country houses during the 1820s and 
1830s. His taste in furniture design was also of significance and, as Mr. 
Watkin points out, he was the precursor of Ruskin and William Morris in the 
struggle to maintain standards of craftsmanship against the encroaching 
effects of mass production. Mr. Sacherevell Sitwell has described his volume 
Designs for Modern Costume, for which he commissioned the engraver Henry 
Moses, as having ‘probably the finest and neatest engravings that have ever 
made their appearance between the covers of a book’. It is in this kind of 
influence that the’ interest In him lies, and Mr. Watkin recreates with 
remarkable care and scholarship the period in which he lived and the role 
that he played in its artistic development. At the present time, when many of: 
the artists whom he patronised such as Canova, Thorvaldsen and Flaxman 
are coming back into favour and even others like Benjamin Haydon and 
John Martin are the subject of scholarly interest, this is a useful extension_ 
to our background knowledge. In Hope’s own words T, who though of 
merchant blood, am not a merchant; who though dabbling in authorship 
rank not among the inspired, who have only been able to bestow on a few 
humble artists the feeble patronage of an humble individual, have done all I 
could; and should I succeed in kindling for the arts a more intense and 
universal love, when comes the hour of death, T shall think I have not lived 
in vain’. 

ERNLE MONEY 


SHORTER REVIEWS and NOTICES- 


The Deepdene, a great `’ 


A Dictionary of Battles (Allen and 
Unwin. 105s.) This volume by David 
Eggenberger aims ‘to provide the 
essential details of all the major battles 
in recorded history’, covering 1,560 
engagements from the first battle of 
Megiddo in 1479 B.C. to the current 
Vietnam war. The entries are alpha- 


betically arranged and include ‘as far 
as possible . . . the strategic situation, 
date of combat, military commanders, 
number of troops involved, tactics 
employed, casualties, and consequences 
of the action’. There are cross refer- 
ences to facilitate following a cam- 
paign through the relevant battle 


s 
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headings. Many of the major engage- 
ments are illustrated by maps. To 
include all these entries within less 
than 500, albeit large, pages involves 
the most rigorous compression leading 
to bare summaries and generalisations. 
For the student, the ideal would be a 
detailed bibliography after each entry; 
but instead there is only a general 
section of Suggestions for Further 


- Reading containing a limited selection 


of books on campaigns. Nonetheless, 


_ ~ this is a very useful compilation for 


the general reference library. 


Floland Creation and Constroction 
(Allen and Unwin. 35s.) This is a new 
and comprehensive handbook edited 
by- Hillar Kallas and Sylvie Nickels. 


After a brief historical summary, the- 


volume covers almost every aspect of 
Finnish life and living. It includes 
contributions by different writers on 
- government and politics, on social and 


economic conditions, on culture and ~ 


the arts, on the press, on religion, on 
sport and even on holidays in Finland. 
, Indeed it is not ohly a very useful 
reference book but an invitation to 
visit this too little known country. 


"The Government of France(Methuen, 


changes, both social and political, 
which have occurred in France in the 
course of the 1960s’. Their revision, 
however, appears to have been too 
-early to include the student and 
industrial unrest since May 1968 and 
the General Election of last year. 
The authors would probably argue 
that these events are consistent with 


may not be a mere interludo’, none- 
theless the country is ‘on balance’ 
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after de Gaulle likely to return ‘to a 
style of politics not very different from 


War Ptanes of the First World War: 
Fighters. Vol: Two (Macdonald, 15s.). 
It has needed three volumes in this 
series to deacribe the large number of 
fighter aircraft developed during the 
1914-18 war. Many of those described 
by J. M. Bruce never got beyond the 


fascination than the more famous 
fighters that went into service. Unlike 
to-day, a great deal of experimenta- 
tion was done in the air by building 
and ftying full scale aircraft. The 
accounts of theso models gives us a 
remarkably clear picture of how the 
designers and builders thought and 
worked. One can also infer a great 
deal about the courage of the test 


-pilots who flew them. Volume Two in 


this series deals alphabetically with 


. aircraft makes from the Robey-Peters 


Scouts to the Sopwith Camel. 


A History of the Carpenters’ Com 
pany (Allen and Unwin, 60s.). This is 
a valuable study by B. W. E. Alford 
and Professor T. C. Barker of this - 
ancient craft guild incorporated by 
charter in 1477. It was founded to 
regulate the craft in the City of 
London, but eventually, like most 
other guilds, it developed into a 
wealthy philanthropic Livery Com- 
pany, but preserving nominally the 
ojd forms of apprenticeship and livery. 
This is rather more than a domestic 
history, for it illustrates trade organisa- 
tion in London until after the Great 
Fire; and the authors have striven ‘to 
keep our eyes upon developments in 
the craft and changes in the London 
scene as well as upon the Company’s 
affairs’. 
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WAR RATIONALE 


by John T. Bookman * 


6 HE destruction of South Vietnam continues’—the latest, and by 
now repetitious, entry in that gory diary kept by the Department 
of Defence and the world press. Dutifully recorded there are the 

fallen, soldiers and civilians, and the wounded. The numbers rise; it is a 

' war of attrition. Ben Suc appears there too and the names of many other 

villages which exist no more. Nameless, but counted, are thousands of 

refugees forced to leave their homes and villages. What resists the bullet 
and the torch is bulldozed or sprayed. This activity requires another entry— 

number of acres cleared or defoliated. The ‘breadbasket’ of South-East , 

Asia must now import rice. The Citadel at Hue, symbol of Vietnamese 

civilisation, falls before twentieth- -century arms and ideologies. 

No one, of course, denies that war is destructive and that the level of 
destruction in South Vietnam is high. In part, the Vietnamese, Northerners 
and Southerners, have worked the destruction. Certainly, the N.L.F., Hanoi 
and Saigon share in the responsibility. In far greater measure has the 
United States destroyed. The size of the U.S. armed forces in Vietnam has 
been almost as large as A.R.V.N. and larger than the N.L.F. and North 
Vietnamese forces fighting in the South. A.R.VN. itself could not exist, in 
anything like its present form, had the United States not intervened; it is a 
mercenary army. Furthermore, United States troops have carried out most ` 
offensive activities against the North Vietnamese and the N.L.F. Air 
operations, unprecedented in their magnitude in military history, have been 
entirely an American enterprise. Expenditures indicate the level of the 


* Dr. John T. Bookman is Assistant Professor of Political Science in the Colorado 
State College, U.S.A. 
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American effort. The United States has been spending annually about seven 
times the gross national product of South and North Vietnam combined. 
Besido this sum, the amount of aid given to North Vietnam by other com- 
munist states has been very small. In view of these facts, the United States 
must bear responsibility for much of the destruction. The fundamental 
question, however, is whether the United States is also culpable, and the 
answer to this question turns on the justification offered by the Johnson 
administration for its policy. 

That administration adduced a number of arguments to justify its policy. 
The President almost daily charged us to remember the commitments made 
by his immediate predecessors. The S.E.A.T.O. Treaty was also held up as 
committing the United States to the defence of South Vietnam. These com- 
mitments, moreover, were held to be consistent with the United Nations 
Treaty. Prior commitment, however, only served to give historical sanction 
to what was regarded as right and necessary at the time. In the administra- 
tion’s view, North Vietnam had attacked an independent people; North 
Vietnam was an aggressor. It had supplied and directed an armed minority 
which sought to impose a communist regime which was repugnant to the 
preponderance of South Vietnamese. The North Vietnamese aggression 

ised the security of all non-communist Asia and, indeed, the United 
States itself. All these arguments are, I am sure, familiar enough to the 
reader. For the most part further debate of their pros and cons is un- 
necessary. The critics have demonstrated that much of the administration 
case was fallacious as to fact. 

` Two propositions do require further scrutiny because the Nixon ad- 
ministration may well find them compelling. First, the United States by 

a non-communist government in Saigon preserves the oppor- 
tunity for the South Vietnamese to choose their own government. Under a 
‘communist government there would be no such opportunstty. Second, if the 
United States withdraws or appeases the N.LF., this will demonstrate the 
validity of the Maoist thesis that power flows from the barrel of a gun. 
Indigenous communist parties elsewhere, but particularly in South-East . 
Asia, will attempt to seize power. This version of the domino theory need 
not assumo a Peking-centred international or infiltration or invasion by 
communist troops; other communist parties would be inspired by N.L.F. 
success. It does assume that the United States must pursue a militantly 
anti-communist policy to prevent the institution of communist governments. 

Both these arguments are problematic. The first assumes, that non- 
‘communist governments are more willing to give up power than communist 
ones. The evidence is contradictory. With perticular reference to South 
Vietnam, the Saigon government has demonstrated no willingness to institute 
‘a pluralistic politics; nor has the United States, despite declaratory policy, 
demonstrated much willingness to promote this end. The second argument is 
speculative. Confidence in this estimate of probabilities rests upon the 
answers to two questions: (1) What conditions are necessary for a com- 
munist party to attempt revolution? and (2) What conditions are necessary 
for a successful communist revolution? Undoubtedly the conditions are 
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many, and, just as surely, the external and internal circumstances of per- 
ticular states are among them. Nevertheless, the Johnson administration 
proceeded as if the communisation of South-East Asia would be an in- 
‘evitable consequence of N.LF. success in South Vietnam. 

The most disturbing thing about this rationale for United States policy is 


that it contravenes the principle of individualism. Let us assume that some - 


sort of pluralistic politics would eventuate in South Vietnam were the 
American presence to be perpetuated and that communist revolutions would ` 
be encouraged by the acquisition of authority by the N.L.F. The Johnson 


administration was implying that contemporary South Vietnamese must- 
be sacrificed to make possible a better life for themselves and others later. ` 


The principle of individualism insists that every man ought to be treated 


as end and never as means; the individual is uniquely valuable. Neither a- 


Cambodian nor a South Vietnamese of some later generation, for example, 
has any greater claim to consideration than a South Vietnamese of today. 
The interests of every man ought to be taken into account before taking 
action affecting all. Americans have long condemned Stalin, and rightfully 
so, because he sacrificed milhons for a better tomorrow. Danie] Bell in The 
End of Ideology quotes the Polish philosopher Kolakowaki; ‘I will never 
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believe that the moral and intellectual life of mankind follows the law of 
economics, that is by saving today we can have more tomorrow; that we 
should use lives now so that truth will triumph or that we should profit by 
crime to pave the way for nobility.” Thus Kolakowski reproaches the sub- 
stitution of the concept of progress for the concept of right. Such a reproach 
lays upon Johnsonian policy in Vietnam. 

Now, there is no contravention of the principle of individualism if men 
consent to sacrifice themselves for some future good. Have the South 
Vietnamese consented? Have they shared the former President’s conviction 
that the war is worth it? The views of the South Vietnamese have of course 


‘not been solicited. The Johnson administration chose to regard the views of 


the Saigon government as expressive of the views of the people. There is 
little to be said on behalf of that choice (excluding its self-serving aspect) 
and much against it. It seems a much fairer reading of the evidence to say 
that most South Vietnamese simply wished peace immediately and that in 
the struggle between the N.L.F./Hanoi and the U-S./Saigon their sympathies 
were with the former. Consider the following: first, the N.L.F. maintains a 
powerful military force after three years of war with the most powerful 
. state in the world. It is highly unlikely that it would have been able to do so 
without the support, largely voluntary, of many South Vietnamese, The 
N.LF. continues to enjoy success in recruiting despite the high casualty 
rates, N.L.F. units have also manifested great bravery in battle. Compare 
ARVN. in these respects. The N.L.F. has mounted complex campaigns, 
_for example the Tet offensive, which involved large numbers of people and 
required much time for their execution. The opportunities for informing 
were many, but few divulged information to U.S. or A-.R-V.N. forces. 
Secondly, desertion from A.R.V.N. has been of major proportions. This és 
not to say that the deserters desired a N.L.F. victory but that they believed 
there were more important things to do than maintain the Saigon govern- 
ment. Thirdly, many Vietnamese intellectual, religious and political leaders 
have expressed their desire for an end to U.S. offensive operations and 
immediate negotiation with the N.L.F. These leaders have not joined the 
N.LF. They would undoubtedly prefer a non-communist government, but 
they have been unwilling to sacrifice their country to maintain an anti- 
communist government. Among the civilian population, only the landowners 
have been devoted to prolonging the war against the N.L.F./Hanoi. Fourth, 
in an election engineered to secure legitimacy for the military government 
the Thieu-Ky slate received only a third of the vote. Under considerable 
pressure to vote, a large majority of the electorate voted for the opposition 
permitted by the junta. A peace candidate ran second to Thieu and Ky. 
Fifth, a 1967 survey of public opinion in South Vietnam conducted for 
C.B.S. revealed that 81 per cent of those questioned wanted peace above all 
else; 4 per cent placed the greatest value on a victory over the communists. 

Have the South Vietnamese believed that the war is worth it? It does 
not seem so. Therefore, one who subscribes to the principle of individualism 
must reject the justification offered by the Johnson administration as no 
justification at all. 
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by Thomas Anthem 


HE tumult and the smoke that arose over Russia’s brutal and cynical 

invasion of Czechoslovakia, moving steadily back towards a more - 

liberal regime of a pattern set by Masaryk and Benes before Hitler’s” 
jackboots trampled all their ideals underfoot, has now subsided sufficiently ' 
for civilised Europe to take stock. The NATO and western Powers, after 
a tremendous fright, have reorganised and strengthened their naval forces in- 
the Mediterranean, but the Balkans, always the heart and core of any 
threatened clash of the major nations, continues to rumble uneasily. From _ 
the Soviet Union’s point of view, and in point of geographical fact, the 
Baikans area is the heartland of Russia and the gateway to her industrial - 
and, therefore, military potential, and the big reason why she is concerned 
about the political behaviour and aspirations of the small Powers within the 
region. Greece, a lively and virile democracy amid a sea of Communist 
countries until the Colonels, with the connivance of America, turned it into 
a military dictatorship, has for long been a thorn in the flesh of the men who 
rule at the Kremlin. Her Army, Navy and Air Force, greatly weakened by 
the drastic purges of the most efficient officers and commanders because of 
their too liberal views and outlook, are now reliably reported to have given 
the State Department at Washington good cause for concern. A frenzied 
reassessment is now believed to be in progress, a strange proceeding indeed 
when it is reflected that whilst the powerful U.S. Sixth Fleet was supposed 
to be a sure protecting shield to Greece against any Communist aggression 
from the north, Russia’s most faithful and servile sateHite, Bulgaria, has 
built up her Army far above the limit allowed under the Paris Peace Treaty, 


and Greece is still without a democratic and constitutional Government to ~ - 


guide her destinies in any new world crisis. Verily, the western bloc is sadly 
in need of a political as well as a military reappraisal; the ‘Free World’ will 
get nowhere by the sacrifice of moral principle to political expediency: i 
And that is just the kind of policy that America, whose foreign relations 
are influenced by ‘Big Business’, and hence by a somewhat exaggerated fear 
of international Communism, is following. I fully accept the view expressed 
to me recently by a Greek professor, left of Centre, who said the Americans 
set up semi-Fascist governments wherever they deemed it expedient. We 
have the classical example in Greece, and my contention that Washington is 
primarily to blame for the evil junta receives confirmation from responsible 
and informed quarters. Professor Andreas Papandreou, son of the late 
George Papandreou, in confrontation with George Ball at Princetown, New . 
Jersey, charged that the CLA. (Central Intelligence Agency) was actusily 
the body which inspired the instalting of the Colonels. Again, a former 
deputy of the Greek Boule, or Parliament, Antonis Brillakis, aHeged at 
Montreal in December that the CIA. became ‘worried’ about a possible 
considerable swing to the Left in Greek politics, and decided to help in the ` 
milttary seizure af power. These facts had become common knowledge in 
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Greece. This writer has previously given facts and figures to show there was 


never any danger of a Communist take-over in Greece, though there was ` 


every indication of an enormous accession of strength to the Liberal cause. 
- The prelude to the infamous trampHng on Greek democracy was, of course, 
the disgraceful shifts and manoeuvres of the young and foolish King Con- 
stamtine to oust George Papandreou, the immensely popular Liberal 
Premier, from power. 

The peace which had seemed to be setting in within the Balkans area after 
the Second World War was, as is now a matter of history, ended by Russia’s 
cruel crushing of Hungary. The Hungarian people have never forgotten the 
fature of the United Nations and the western democracies to help them in 
1956, the year in which Britain, led by Eden, and France, decided to ‘go it’ 
, Against Nasser. This ill-advised aggression spelt the doom of Hungarian 
freedom. The Russians, who had reeled under the heroic resistance of the 
Hungarian people, withdrew their tanks, but returned to the attack when 
they realised how heavily the British and the French were involved in Egypt. 
Then, in 1968, came the caHous and amazing invasion of Czechoslovakia, 
with the U.N. apparently as ineffective as before. America, if shocked, 
showed hardly any official disapproval of the wanton rape of a nation’s 
sovereignty. Inevitably, there came the suggestions and suspicions, not 
without substance, of an ‘understanding’ between Moscow and Washington 
with regard to agreed ‘spheres of influence’—that is, aggression by one or 
other of the two politically opposed giants against any of the smaller Powers 
. with which they had ideological affinity would incur no interference by the 
other. Greece is the ‘acid test’ of America’s claim to stand four-square in 
defence of freedom, and no amount of polHtical expediency or dissembling 
will obscure the fact. Small wonder that Tito, always the realist of the 
Communist family, reacted with such spirit to the implications of the 
Czechoslovak crime. The Russians have never been happy about the Yugo- 
slav dictator since he quit the Cominform in 1948 and introduced reforms 
which seemed to digress too far from the Marxist-Leninist line. Russia has 
never reconciled herself to the loss of Albania as a naval base in the 
Adriatic, and when Albania, on September 13 last, withdrew from the 
Warsaw Pact, and a week later protested to the Bulgarian Government 
against a large concentration of Soviet troops which posed a threat to her 
territorial integrity, Tito gave a blunt warning to Moscow on the Yugoslav 
attitude. For it was plain that Albania could be reached only through. 
Yugoslavie. He declared that ‘those who might try to come uninvited to our 
country will receive a sharp welcome’. The Bulgarians are nothing if not 
opportunists, and have never taken their envious eyes off Yugoslavian 
Macedonia, just as they perpetuaily covet Greek Macedonia, throwing in 
their lot with the Germans in the last war with a view to achieving their 
territorial ambittons. At the beginning of 1968, President Tito protested to 
the Bulgarian Prime Minister, Zhivkov, against his using the anniversary of 
. the Treaty of San Stefano to revive old territorial claims. Both Greece and 
Yugoslavia have never been certain as to Soviet intentions, and despite their 
ideological differences, there have been discussions from time to time by 
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their military chiefs concerning the defence of their common frontiers. 
Besides Yugoslavia, one Communist Balkan satellite which has been a 


source of increasing anxiety to the Soviet Union is Rumania, for sometime , 


showing a keener disposition to augment her trade with the West and 


improve cultural and technological relations. Strong pressure has been 


exerted by Moscow to curtail the westermising process, and to agree to 
manoeuvres with Russian troops on her soil sometime this year. After 
having firmly resisted for some time—there have been no combined man- 


oeuvres since October 1962—it now appears that Rumania has bowed to. 


the demand, but has insisted that definite terms be fixed for the departure of 


the different Soviet units after the exercises end. The Greek regime is appre- , 


hensive about any such manoeuvres, believing that once the Russian troops 
enter Rumania they will stay, guarding Soviet communications with 


Bulgaria. Athens also thinks that Bulgaria, where many Soviet cadres are ` 


estabHshed already, will pliantly accept an increase of Russian forces, and 
that such troops would then be within a two-hours’ tank drive of Salonika, 
the apple of Sofia’s eye for a hundred years. The Russians and Bulgars, once 
on the Aegean, would then be able to cut off Greece at the shortest notice 


` 
` 


from both Turkey and Yugoslavia. This is pure speculation, of course, and ' 


although the Kremlin rulers are unpredictable, it is scarcely likely that they 
would rashly challenge the might of the powerful United States Sixth Fièet, 
now totaling about fifty warships, including two aircraft carriers, against 


` 35 Soviet vessels, including supply ships. Moreover, in the Eastern Medi- . 


terranean, the Sixth Fleet could speedily be reinforced by a considerable 


number of warships of NATO countries, such as Britain, Greece, Italy and’ 


Turkey. The balance of naval power in the Mediterranean, therefore, would 
be overwhelmingly in favour of the western bloc. But there is a grimly 
sobering thought to all this which makes any attempt to assess accurately 
relative naval strength futile. Russia is credited with having as many as 200 
submarines, including nuclear underwater vessels, which would not have to 
ask anybody’s permission to enter the highly strategical warm water area of 
the ‘Middle Sea’, from which she was excluded throughout the 19th century, 
and down to comparatively recent times. The sheer hopelessness of trying 


to measure Soviet striking power against that of the west is seen when it is ` 


considered that on land the vast Russian armies could cut through any 
possible opposition Hke a knife through butter, and that guided missiles 
could destroy targets at any distance from Moscow. The Americans are 


treating this claim very seriously. Seen in true perspective, the U.S. naval. 


intrusion into the enclosed Black Sea was nothing more than a defiant 
gesture to take some of the gloss off Russia’s ‘invasion’ of the Mediterranean. 


One may agree with the comment of The Times (6.1.69) that ‘in the , 


Middle East the Soviet Union appears to be making a genuine effort to 
prevent another war. Its proposals are not fully known, and can be expected 
to favour the Arab side, but they reflect a reasonably constructive approach. 

. The leaders of these countries (Egypt, Syria, Algeria and Iraq) now 


look to Moscow for arms, advice and help, as they once looked to Britain.  - 


This is just what the Soviet Union wants’. Russia, it should be added, is 
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interested in the Middle East for other reasons—in oil, for one thing, but 
since the Czechoslovak affair she has made no secret of the fact that her 
main concern is thet the region is adjacent to her own borders, with Turkey 
as the south-eastern flank of NATO. The air and missile bases on Turkey’s 
northern shores, overlooking the Ukraine and Batum, which contain much 
of the industrial potential of the Soviet Union, have never been conducive to 
a placid state of mind in Moscow. That is why Russia has been persevering 
in gaining the good favour of the Turks, and why the Americans have been 
equaily determined to keep them within the western fold, one way being the 

. pouring of billions of dollars into the coffers of Ankara, in addition to 
providing the sinews of war. Curiously enough, there have been anti- 
American and anti-Soviet demonstrations in Turkey from time to time, as 
elsewhere, reflecting the lack of confidence in both Power blocs and branding 
theif insincerity, but also revealing the instability of Ankara’s good wil. If 
the Turks had really been devoted to freedom and democracy, they would 
never have made a bitter issue of the Cyprus question, as they have no 
genuine claim, historical or ethnographical, to the island. The best interests 
of their country would be served by a strong alliance with Greece. 

The obvious hint contained in an official joint statement by Russia and 

Bulgaria, following the hurried visit by the C-in-C of the Warsaw Pact, 
Marshal Jabukovsky, to Sofia, of ‘measures to safeguard socialism in other 
parts of the world’—the rape of Czechoslovakia was the background of the 
talks—was, as one would expect, foHowed by a warning issued by the 
NATO Defence Ministers in Brussels. Mr. Dean Rusk, U.S. Secretary of 
State, declared that any further action by the Russians would have “unpre- 
dictable consequences’, This was taken to imply a NATO defence of 
- Austria, Yugoslavia, and perhaps Albania. Meanwhile, at a time when 
‘Spain was said to be in two minds about renewing her treaty with Washing- 
ton on the matter of US. bases, Rusk flew from Brussels to Madrid to 
discuss this very important subject with Franco. From the NATO point-of 
view, an encouraging turn was the news from Paris of a better understanding 
on international events between General de Gaulle and Amerita. De Gaulle 
is also taking a more active interest in the Middle East, where French 
influence has greatly declined. In October he paid a five-day visit to Turkey, 
_ the-first by a French head of State to that country, and he was accompanied 
by the French Foreign Minister, M. Debre. France, which after the first 
world war held the mandate for Syria, is, like Russia, interested in Middle 
East oil. De Gaulle wants the power of the Anglo-American oil giants 
reduced, and another aim is to diversify France’s sources of crude oil, still 
largely dependent on Algeria. Opinions differ on the extent to which Algeria, 
at the western end of the Mediterranean, may be used as a base by the 
Russians. Of 3,000 Soviet nationals employed in- Algeria, about two-thirds 
` are with the Armed Forces, and almost all the military equipment comes 
from the Soviet Union. The total volume of trade between the two countries, 
amounting to something Hke 60 million dollars (£25 million sterling) last 
year, is expected to reach 100 milton dollars in the current year. 

In face of the disturbed state of Europe generally, and of the Balkans and 
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the Middle East in particular, with the Mediterranean playing its anal 
crucial role—Britain is to deploy an aircraft-carrier, commando-carrier, or 
assault ship almost continuously during 1969, with a suitable increase of 
fighter planes—-what are the prospects of peace? At present the emphasis 
seems to be too much on threats by the rival blocs, and less on possible 
international co-operation towards disarmament. One wonders if General 
Lemnitzer, Supreme Allied Commander, Europe, was wise in declaring at , 
the annual meeting of the Atlantic Alliance, in Lisbon, that NATO was 
pre to use nuclear weapons in defence. Soviet forces were today on the 
borders of NATO, he said, where they had not been since 1945, ‘and they 
“are there in strength’. The General’s remarks were ‘realistic’, no doubt, but 
he would have-shown more realism if he had reminded his hearers that the 
nuclear ‘deterrent’ was two-edged, and that if the atomic or hydrogen 
bombs went off, half Europe and very Hkely large areas of Russia would be 
in ruins before the carnage could be halted. Russia’s present rulers, though 
they may have reverted to the ruthlessness of Stalinism and be following a 
policy of imperialist expansion in the 19th century Tsarist style, are hardly 
to be classed as madmen. 

Whatever the dangers and anxieties of Europe may be after the shock of 
Czechoslovakia, there are also very hopeful signs. In the first place, as the 
discerning Milovan Djilas, former Yugoslav Communist leader, has recently ` 
said, there has been ‘a decadence of Communism in the Soviet Union and 
East Europe’. He expressed the belief that in the long run a reformist move- 
ment could not be halted. This opinion reinforces reports coming out of 
Russia itself, where the young people are stated to be increasingly ‘restless’, 
and eager for more contacts with the West. The Soviet invasion of Czech- 
oslovakia was believed, with good reason, to be a move to check this trend. 
In January, Mr. Denis Healey, British Secretary of Defence, speaking at 
Leeds, said: ‘There is no reason to believe that the demand for personal 
liberty and national independence in Russia’s Eastern European col- 
onies will diminish. We can expect more explosions like that in Czechoslo- 
vakia’, China is a long way from the European scene, but though that vast 
country appeared to pose an extra hazard to the world by her series of 
explosions of atom bombs, to say nothing of her 750 million people, ‘World 
in Action’, the Granada TV feature, gave a dramatic presentation recently 
that hopefuHy indicated how General Chiang Kai-chek’s weil equipped 
forces, numbering over 600,000 highly trained men, were waiting to land on ~ 
China’s mainland and tum the tables on the Reds. The Americans would | 
be strongly behind this bold venture, and an important factor would be that 
many skilled Chinese officers who are anti-Communist or anti-Mao, would 
be ready to join up with the army of liberation. It is well known that several 
provinces of China are antagonistic to the policies of the Peking regime. 
Russia’s wavering satellites in Europe, even Bulgaria, are openly displaying 
an eagerness for more tourists from the West, and are spending millions on 
new hotels, new roads, and seaside bathing installations. Tourism is seen as‘ 
a highly desirable source of foreign currency, especially American dollars. 
The political consequences could prove far-reaching. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 1968 AND 1938 


by John P. Fox 


NE of the most important aspects of the Czechoslovak crisis of 1968 
was the role played by the Soviet Army. Its role after the invasion 
night of August 20-21 has been'only too clear. What also became 
increasingly clear was the misconception held by the Soviet troops as to 
their real purpose in entering Czechoslovakia, while their initial bewilder- 

_ Ment at the hostile reception afforded them by the Czech people brought 

about two developments: increasing disaffection among the ranks of the 
invading armies, and a policy of removing those troops who had become 
politically unreliable. The East German troops were quickly removed for 
obvious reasons. 

_ The part played by the Soviet Army in the Czech crisis up to August 
20-21 was both a political and a military ane. Yet reports which have so far 
appeared in the press show that a remarkable division of opimion existed 

` among the Soviet policy-making éħte towards the question of a military 

_ invasion of Czechoslovakia. While there was no doubt at all as to the 

purpose of the continuing flow of troop activity and movement in east 
Europe and Czechoslovakia since at least May 9, i.e. in order to maintain 
the political pressure on the ‘liberal’ regime in Czechoslovakia, invasion 
appeared to be another matter. The Times reported on July 31 concerning 
these divisions in the Soviet hierarchy, it being pointed out that Mr. Brezh- 
. nev, the Soviet Party leader, Mr. Kosygin, the Prime Minister, and Mr. 
Mikhail Suslov, the Politburo’s ideologist, had been under attack from other 
‘leaders who favoured a sterner policy towards Prague, including even inter- 
vention. President Podgorny and Mr. Gromyko, Foreign Minister, were 
among those reported to have pressed for a sterner policy towards Czech- 
oslovakia. This report mentioned, however, that among the advocates of a 
‘reasonable’ policy towards Czechoslovakia was the Soviet Army. This was 
because it considered Czechoslovak military co-operation within the Warsaw 
` Pact to have been ‘exemplary’, while it was considered that acceptance of 

- Czechoslovak assurances of loyalty to the alliance to be preferable to a 

military adventure or to any other measure which would endanger Prague’s 

membership and loyalty vis-à-vis the Warsaw Pact. ` 

Shortly afterwards, on August 9, another report appeared in The Times 
which stated that ‘highly placed east Berlin sources’ had given information 
to the effect that ‘the Soviet Union and communist east Germany seriously 
considered invading Czechoslovakia in mid-July’. Connected with this had 
been the partial mobilisation of the 650,000-strong reserves of east Ger- 
many’s Volksarmee, the recall of hundreds of east German tourists and the 
virtual closing of the border with Czechoslovakia. The aim of the invasion 
was to ‘rescue’ the conservative wing of the Czechoslovak Communist 

Party, while the pretext was to be the reported find of a cache of western 

arms in western Bohemia intended ‘as munitions for anti-communist guerilla 

forces’. The invasion plan was not carried out because ‘moderate elements in 
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the Soviet leadership succeeded in deflecting the radicals “at the eleventh 
hour”, and ultimately persuaded them to settlé for the Soviet-Czechoslovak 


summit at Cierna ...’. Nevertheless, and despite the Cierna and Bratislava - 


meetings, the Soviet Army maintained a high state of readiness and, as 
reported in The Times of August 12, announced yet another ropnd of 
Warsaw Pact manoeuvres. It was thus clear that the possibility of an 


invasion was not entirely ruled out from the Russian side. Yet on October 6 ° 


the Sunday Times carried a report which mentioned Marshal Grechko, 
Defence Minister and Warsaw Pact Commander-in-Chief, as having been 
opposed to any occupation of Czechoslovakia because of the possibility of 
NATO counter-measures as well as the heavy logistic strain such a measure 
would impose on the Soviet and Warsaw Pact military establishment. 
These reports made H-appear as though the Soviet Army had adopted 
rather an ambivalent attitude towards the whole question of an invasion of 


Czechoslovakia. There have been other reports, however, which make it © 


appear as though the Soviet Army was one of the most potent factors, 


leading to the decision on August 19 and 20 to set the invasion force in 


motion. On August 26 The Times reported that ‘the plan for the Warsaw - 


Pact occupation of Czechoslovakia was rammed through a divided and 
wrangling Soviet leadership last weekend by a group of hard-line politicians 
and generals’. (Author’s italics.) The essential word here is ‘plan’. The 
Defence correspondent of The Times pointed out on August 29 that, given 


the invasion force of around 650,000 the invasion must have taken at least 


six months to prepare. As he continued, ‘to mobilise a force of this kind 
would certainly mean that the Soviet high command had to start preparing 
preliminary staff work and contingency planning at least as long ago as last 
March, possibly provoked by the final departure of President Novotny from 
office’. A report from Edmund Stevens in Moscow in the Sunday Times of 
August 25 also pointed out that ‘the lubricated smoothness with which the 
armed forces took over the country indicated thorough staff work and long- 
range planring’. 

Yet was all this staff-level planning carried out merely because Czechoslo- 
vakia showed that she was increasingly striking her own road to socialism 


after January 1968? Again, The Times Defence correspondent on August 29 ` 


and John Erickson in the Sunday Times on September 1 pointed out that the 
real answer to this question lay elsewhere. Both writers refer to the poor 
opinion of the Czech army held by Soviet military leaders, and both refer to 
the increased importance attached by the Russians to the concept of 
‘flexible response’ as opposed to that of ‘massive retaliation’. As John Erick- 


son pointed out, the latter idea, concerned as it is with the notion of an all-. 


out Soviet nuclear attack in the event of a Western attack against the Soviet 
bloc, reached its apogee in the days of Kruschev. Since then, and particularly 
during 1967, the Russians moved away from this notion to that of ‘flexible 
response’. But if this was to be Russian military policy for the Warsaw Pact, 
it meant that they had to have a forward strategy, Le. troop formations on 
the East-West border capable of ‘responding to any kind of attacking com- 
bination reliably and effectively: preferably, indeed, Russian troope’. 


‘ 
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John Erickson’s article is extremely significant for a further understanding 
of the Czech crisis of 1968, for he then goes on to show that an essential 
element in the crisis was the Russian demand to station troops in Czechoslo- 
vakia, designed, of course, to further the Soviet concept of forward 
strategy’. An important factor in the crisis, therefore, was the Czech inten- 

tion to resist this demand, and this resistance dated from well before 
Dubcek’s liberalisation policy. The essence of the crisis, therefore, was that 
the Czechoslovak ‘political crisis . . . coincided with a profound strategic 
; debate within the Soviet military command’, As to personalities, one of those 
mentioned as favouring a forward move into Czechoslovakia was the 
Defence Minister, Marshal Grechko—i.e. in opposition to the report men- 
tioned above, where he was opposed to any invasion. 

- Despite the uncertainties as to the exact position of the Soviet Army 
during the first part of the Czech crisis, there can be no doubt as to the 
importance of the Soviet Army in the policy-making élite in the Kremlin. 
This was not the case, however, with another army that was involved in the 
idea of a military invasion of Czechoslovakia thirty years before. This 
particular army was, of course, that of Nazi Germany. 

The crux of the issue in Germany in 1938 was not whether Czechoslovakia 
should be invaded or not, but when. At his famous conference on November 

, 5, 1937, Hitler had made it plain that he seriously considered the possibility 
of such a move in the near future. The leaders of the German Army felt that 
this was out of the question at the time for two reasons: the military unpre- 
paredness of the armed forces of the Third Reich, and the political consider- 
ations relating to the contemporary European situation. This conflict led to 
almot a year’s continuing crisis between Hitler and his generals, even after 

' he had carried out his own purge of the army leadership and other organs of 
the Nazi state on February 4, 1938. 

The immediate objections of Field-Marshal von Blomberg, War Minister 
and Commander-in-Chief of the Armed Forces, and General von Fritsch, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army, in November 1937 were that the assump- 
tions postulated by Hitler, that in any German move against Czechoslovakia 
or Austria the French Army would be involved with Italy, were untenable. 
Fritsch pointed out that even if twenty French divisions were tied down by 
Italy on the Alpine frontier, the French would still have a preponderance 
over Germany for an invasion of the Rhineland. France also had a definite 
lead in the rapidity of mobilisation, while German fortifications were inade- 
quate and the four motorised divisions intended for the West were still 
hardly capable of movement. Blomberg also drew attention to the strength 
of the Czech fortifications which now resembled the Maginot line.! 

What appalled the generals was the prospect of Germany becoming 
embroiled in a military campaign in the south-east only to be humiliated in 


_ the west, and particularly since it had been Germany that had humiliated 


. France by the reoccupation of the Rhineland in March 1936. Yet in Blom- 
_berg’s objections in November 1937 can be seen the objections of General 
Beck, chief of the Army General Staff, who in May 1935 strenuously object- 
ed to a directive of Blomberg’s called Schulung (Training), the code name 


z 
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for some unspecified operation. This directive was not an order but a plan, 
and although the objective was not specified, what was in mind was a 
surprise attack on Czechoslovakia. On May 3, 1935, Beck reported to 
Blomberg that if Schulung were put into operation he would resigd: To 
Blomberg he emphasised the military impossibility of such an action against 
Czechoslovakia since the other powers would be able to mobilise and deploy 
their forces rapidly enough to prevent Germany from achieving any tempor- 
-ary numerical superiority. To act against such odds the German army would 
find an unpraiseworthy end in a ‘non-German land’? Nevertheless, Czech- 
oslovakia still continued to remain an important goal of German army ` 
planning. Blomberg countenanced this on the assumption that whenever it 
was put into operation Germany could count on the neutrality or non- . 
intervention of Great Britain. It was Hitler’s obvious hostility towards 
Britain at the meeting of November 5, 1937, that caused Blomberg great, 
concern. 


The plan of action against Czechoslovakia was, however, repeated ina 
supplement of December 7, 1937 (a supplement to the directive of June 24, 
1937) in which operation Green (a German attack against Czechoslovakia) 
was to take precedence over operation Red (a German defensive in the 
West). This made it clear that ‘when Germany has attained full prepared- 


ness for war in all spheres the military conditions for an offensive war -` 


against Czechoslovakia will have been established and with it the problem 
of Germany’s living space can be solved victoriously even if one or other 
Great Power should intervene against us. Among many other considerations 
the defensive capacity of our western fortifications is of primary importance ' 
... the Government will do everything possible to obviate the risk of a war 
on two fronts and will try to avoid any situation to which Germany, as far as 
anyone can judge, is neither militarily nor economically equal’.4 Yet on the 
day that the political leadership, Hitler, sanctioned this supplement, Decem- 


ber 13, 1937, Blomberg reported adversely on the supply of war material* — f 


After the purge of February, 1938, when Blomberg and Fritsch were 
dismissed, the latter being replaced by General von Brauchitsch, and the 
Anschluss with Austria in March, Hitler thought that at last Army oppos- - 
ition to his ideas would be overcome. So confident was he as to the oppor- 
tunities offered Germany that on April 21, eleven days after the result of the 
plebiscite in Austria, he sent for General Keitel, head of the newly created 
High Command of the Armed Forces (Oberkommando der Wehrmacht, . 
OKW) and set his staff to work out new plans for aggression. In this way, 
General Beck became aware of Hitler’s next goal and on May 7, 1938, he 
laid before Brauchitsch the first of many similar memoranda that summer in 
which he argued against Hitler’s bases for an early attack against Czechoslo- 
vakia. As he pointed out in the May 7 memorandum, ‘the hope to solve the 
Czechoslovakian problem by military means during this year without the 
intervention of Britain and France is groundless . . . we are confronted by a 
coalition which is more powerful than we are’ The effectiveness of Beck’s 
arguments in this and his other memoranda were, however, to be negated in 
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the first place by the Czechs themselves and not by Hitler. The events of the 
weekend of May 20-22, 1938, when the Czechs partially mobilised in the 
_ belief that reported German troop movements presaged a German assault 
on Czechoslovakia and when Germany was subjected to intense diplomatic 
pressure by the other powers, led directly to Hitler’s directive of May 30, 
1938, for the invasion of Czechoslovakia: this was to be launched at the 
latest on October 1, 1938. As General Jodl noted the same day, ‘the whole 
contrast become acute once more between the Führer’s intention that we 
must do it this year and the opinion of the Army that we cannot do it yet as 


~ most certainly the Western Powers will interfere and we are not yet equal 


to them’.® 

Ftler had already given an indication of his intentions at a meeting with 
prominent Army, State, and Party leaders on May 28. The following day, 
- May 29, Beck penned another memorandum in which he referred to the 
‘danger of air attacks on Germany in the event of war, that she was not in an 
economic position to wage war, that Britain and France were too much of a 
match for Germany, and similar arguments in this vein. Beck felt that his 
most telling point was that ‘the cardinal point would always remain whether 
Germany would become involved in a war merely against Czechoslovakia, 
or: whether she would have to fight against all of Czechoslovakia’s sup- 
porters, The campaign against Czechoslovakia might well be successful, but 
in the final analysis, Germany would lose the war." Beck presented this 
memorandum to Brauchitsch on May 30, 1938, and followed it up with 
others on June 3, July 16 and 19. In the latter two Beck even raised the 
possibility of organising some measure of resistance among the Army 
leaders. Finally, on July 29, Beck went to Brauchitsch again and urged him 
to tell Hitler that Germany was unprepared for a war, and that the senior 
generals could not accept responsibility for such adventures. Brauchitsch 
refused to do this. Beck then demanded that Brauchitsch summon a confer- 
ence of the senior commanders of the Army so that he could place his views 
before them. Brauchitsch agreed to this, and the conference was arranged 
for, the end of the first week of August. The general conclusion of this 
conference was that the mood of the people and the soldiers was against war. 
The generals agreed that although the standard of training and equipment of 
the troops was probably sufficient to defeat Czechoslovakia, it was in- 
sufficient for a battle with the powers of Europe. Brauchitsch carried these 
conclusions to Hitler, but achieved nothing by his protests. Shortly after- 
wards, Beck resigned.® 

Hitler attempted to counteract this defeatism by two meetings, on August 
10 with the Chiefs of Staff, and on August 15 with his senior generals who 
had been excluded from the first meeting. At the first Hitler encountered 
unexpected opposition, which showed him just how far the pessimistic views 
of Beck had gone. Hitler’s volatile character burst through finally when he 
exploded at being told that the western fortifications could only be held for 
three weeks. At the meeting on August 15, Hitler emphasised that as long 
as Chamberlam and Daladier were still in power, there would be no 
European war as a result? 
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Thereafter disagreement between Hitler and his staff hinged to a greater 
degree on technical matters. Was the main objective to be Prague or the 


point of convergence of two armies slicing Czechoslovakia in half? Should : 
operations start at dawn or noon? How long-was the interval to be between. 


the order for the attack and the attack itself?!° At the same time there began 
those preparations by some Army commanders, including Beck, to stage a 
military coup. 

Despite difficulties caused by technical considerations, and there were 
many of these, causing some senior Army men to have and express doubts 


on the correctness of going ahead with the Czech adventure, it was a political- 


victory and not a military one that Hitler obtained towards the end of 1938. 
It was the Army leaders who were somewhat relieved by the outcome of the 


1938 Czech crisis, while the political leadership was not. Hitler ‘fumed’ at , 


the British, and in the months following the corridors of power in Berlin 
resounded with bitter recriminations because of the evidence made public in 
the House of Commons of just how unprepared Britain was to fight a major 
war. 

Despite incomplete evidence regarding the situation as it prevailed in the 
Kremlin up to August 20-21, the reports quoted do show, however, that it 
was the political leadership which was eventually pushed forward to the 
notion of a military invasion of Czechoslovakia in 1968.'In the Germany of 
1938 the position was the reverse, with the military being pushed along by 
the political leadership of the country. Yet given John Erickson’s analysis, it 
is interesting to speculate just what the outcome of the latest Czech crisis 
would have been had not the political crisis in the eastern bloc coincided : 
with a fundamental change in Soviet strategic thinking. As Erickson further | 
noted, ‘the events of the intervention demonstrate once again that when 
Soviet security considerations are at stake, the word of the generals is 
weighty and usually final. It is not that they confuse security and ideological 
issues: they just find them conveniently conjoined’. The technical brilliance 
of the invasion completely underlined this determination; the political 
savagery of the move served merely to undermine it. 
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HUNGARY’S EDUCATIONAL EXPLOSION 


by George A. Floris 


HE lasting result of the October uprising in 1956 was that it ended the 

period of free experimentation. The Communist leadership discovered 

to its own peril that neither Party control, nor political police can be 
trusted to repress a violent outburst if discontent grows too strong. 

- There is no longer a unilateral stress on the ambitious expansion of heavy 
industry, unconditional integration with the overall ‘Communist Bloc’ 
economies or the pre-eminent consideration of future developments at the 
` expense of present living conditions. Rakosi, unable to foresee the happen- 

ings on October 23, could superciliously warn the people, ‘we must not eat 
our future’. Kadar, with the memories of those autumn days in his mind, 
.cannot. 

The standard of living has therefore been given a grudging and not 
particularly thorough boost during the past years. Houses were built, even 
if the roofs were leaking and the door handles came off. Water-supply was 
extended, even though the works of drainage did not keep pace—tesulting 
in awkward, potentially infectious, puddles all over the place. 

The much-heralded ‘liberalisation’ has undertaken certain efforts to 
widen the choice in consumer goods. Yet ‘liberalisation’ was assumed to 
mean by certain assistants in the state shops licence to rudeness to customers, 
particularly the choosey ones. 

Although the ‘New Economic Mechanism’ introduced early in 1968 gave 
the various managements added authority in penalising inefficient staff, not 
much recourse was taken to that. Industrial and commercial managers 
remember the events of 1956 as well as the Party bosses do and are reluctant 
to act as disciplinarians on the latter’s behalf. So, the national economy, 
production as much as distribution, is still riddled with debilities. 

These are, nevertheless, just pinpricks which a long-suffering population is 
likely to endure and the government to survive. The truly grave trouble 
threatens the Hungarian Communists from a field where they have been 
comparatively successful—the education. 

The post-1945 governments, after having filled the gaps in elementary 
education, opened up secondary education for the rising generation in town 
and country. I vividly remember the peasant woman whom I met during my 
visit to Hungary. After having unloaded all her grumbles against the general 
state of affairs, she asked my advice: ‘Where to send my son? To grammar 
school, or technical school?’ Few village folks had to face such a predica- 
ment before 1945. 

It is, however, the ‘educational explosion’ that is fast beginning to prove 
very much of a curse in disguise—as far as the Communist leadership is 
concerned. 

The artificially enhanced urge for more and more education has to be 
stopped at the university gates. University classes cannot be allowed to 
assume unwieldy proportions even irrespective of the chances of prospective 
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graduates for obtaining employment commensurate with their iae 

Up to 1956 the stress had been on the breeding of a ‘new intelligentsia’, 
untarnished by the feudal or bourgeois past. After 1956 it was generally 
recognised that talent should not be ignored even if it happened to come 
from a ‘ci-devant’ family. So, university applicants are today sifted, not on 
the basis of social background, but ability and performance. 


That makes it, however, just as bad or even worse for those would-be, ._ 


entrants who have been turned away. The numerus clausus at the institutions 


of higher learning—under the Horthy Regime the scourge of Hungarian . Ey 


Jewry—has thus become the universal bogey of all ambitious youngstérs and 
their parents. 

- Yet the disappointment at the university entrance is not the end. Young 
people with secondary—even technical—education find ‘it hard nowadays to 
settle on the ‘next best’ by securing a suitable situation. There is, no doubt, 
a ready market for manpower—yet not always on the desired level. 

That is mainly because the Government, in the zeal to further education 
in general and industrial training in particular duplicated its efforts in 
tackling the latter. Technical secondary schools for children were set up on 


the one hand, vocational tuition for unskilled adult labourers within the ~~ 


factories on the other. As Mr. József Rózsa, who is in charge of the labour 
force problems within the long-named ‘Committee for Long-term Planning 
of Manpower and Standard of Living’ has admitted in a recent interview: 
“We have not taken sufficient account of the vocational training given in the 
factories’. 

As a consequence, Hungarian industry needs more unskilled and semi- 
skilled workers than skilled ones today—and the trend is likely to continue,. 
indeed intensify, with further mechanisation. In such circumstances 
those with a grammar school education have to take jobs as semi-skilled 
workers, the engineers as skilled workers and those from technical schools as 
ordinary labourers. 

If unskilled workers are hard to find for the Hungarian industry, it is even 
more difficnk for the kolkhozes, the collective farms. In this respect the 
Communist government now reaps the overgrown fruit of systematic urban- 
isation during the early post-war years. The village was considered—not 
without reason—the emanation of a retrograde way of life then. Youngsters 
of peasant origin were therefore encouraged to move into the cities for 
education or employment in industry. 

The propaganda had a quick and thorough-going effect. City life has its 
lure everywhere. In Hungary, however, the gulf was particularly wide 
between the modern ‘European’ cities and the neglected ‘Asian’ countryside 
—hence the drift from country to town, particularly Budapest, soon gained 
momentum and has continued up to the present day, years after the official | 
propaganda line was reversed. To resettle the new city-dwellers into the | 
villages, however, proved just as irksome as to try to usher the hastily 
appointed “‘worker-managers’ back to the benches inside the factories. 

Today it is not the only problem to keep young villagers on the collective 
farms, At times, despite the threatening intellectual over-production, it is 
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_ the collective farms and teachers for rural schools. 


The Budapest weekly Nok Lapja, ‘Woman’s Journal’, held a discussion 
lately where several readers complained in its coloumns about the life of 
all-pervading stagnation that the young intelligentsia has still to endure in 
the midst of rural simplicity. Despite certain improvements during the past 
decades they feel that those in the villages are culturally, commercially and 
socially far worse provided for than their opposite numbers in the cities. 


- What is more, for single individuals even the marriage prospects seem to be 


bleaker. So, they at times think that it is not much good doing an intellectual 
work unless they can live an intellectual Hfe. 

The factories situated in the cities try to take advantage of the exodus 
from the villages. They attract lonely young people with cheap factory 
hostels or pay the travel expenses for the commuters. Yet whatever the 
various managements in town and country do, the available unskilled 


‘labour remains too short to go round in the factories, let alone in the farms. 


{n some of the Western countries it has been the immigrant or ‘coloured’ 
labour that filled the gap on the lower echelons of the economic ladder 
during the recent years. Hungary’s own ‘coloured’ population, the thousands 
of Gipsies around the cities and the viHages have, however, not yet been 


“sufficiently adapted to the requirements of an industrial society. Aithough 
- ¢he post-war administration has undertaken consistent efforts to raise 


Gipsy standards and reclaim Gipsy manpower, the mark of the past cent- 
uries could not be so easily erased. In such circumstances’ the Gipsy who 


- has made good is, unfortunately, the exception rather than the rule. 


Hungary is thus in the throes of serious labour problems with the menace 
of unemployment on top and an acute manpower shortage at the lower. 
levels. While there is no immediate remedy for the latter, there are certain 
schemes afoot to mitigate the former. 

In various government-sponsored foreign-aid schemes Hungarian experts 
go abroad, particularly into African and Asian countries, to work on the 
various development projects. Even greater numbers are, however, unloaded 
on a highly developed industrial country. Just as the old, capitalist Hungary 


. used to supply National Socialist Germany with manpower, Communist 


Hungary today sends thousands of workers, many skilled among them, to 
the German Democratic Republic. Although, on the whole, they earn a 
- reasonable living there, the unfamiliarity with the language prevents most of 
them from making the best of their vocational training. 

In Hungary itself the lack of manpower below and the developing surfeit 
above has its obvious dangers. The absence of unskilled yet essential labour 
increases production costs, decreases efficiency and thus adversely affects 


` the general supply position. On the middle and the upper layers of the socio- 


economic pyrandd—in the executive and administrative positions of indus- 
try, commerce, the medical profession and the civil service, particularly in 
Budapest—where numerous candidates compete for the plum jobs, jealousy, 
intrigue and creeping subservience spoil the team spirit and the collective 
performance, Underneath the surface aeothes permanent discontent, 
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THE: PERSONALITY OF IRAN 
by Sir Herbert Butterfield - 
E are continually being told that we are too ‘European’ and ought 
to envisage the world as a whole—ought to see history itself on a: 
global scale. Even the professional historian would be superficial if 


he tried to spread himself over everything, but the time has certainly 
come when those who wish to think seriously about either the presept 


age or the course of the centuries should make a deep cut somewhere , 


into the structure of a civilisation that is not their own. The knowledge 
of what lies behind the development of a culture and an empire in Asia 
(and particularly perhaps in the Chinese or Islamic world) would in any ` 
case provide the basis for a useful application of the comparative method. 
This might, even now, add a new dimension to our study of the factors 
involved in the historic play of European power-politics, the evolution of 
Western society and the shaping of the intellectual life of Christendom. 
The scientist trying to discover why the West had a ‘scientific revolution’ 
which China failed to achieve, or the historian trying to leam why the two . 
regions made such different developments in historiography, will find that 
problems as local as theses may lead him to a better understanding of the 
things that make tho difference between one culture and another. And one 
would expect analysis to be carried to great depths if one set out to leam 
where and why the mathematical mentality of the Chinese differed from | 
that of the ancient Greeks, or their notion of ‘law’ differed from that of 
the modern Englishman. 

Tn a realm that is so important but so difficult we.have to catch light . 
wherever we can and take our opportunities as they arise. The enterprise 


of the Cambridge University Press combined with the generosity of the - 


National Iranian Oil Company is providing us with a new opening—a work 


sufficiently firm and comprehensive and detailed to illuminate a history ` 


and civilisation that are in many ways quite strange to the Western mind. 
The subject of this work—Persia—is sufficiently close to us to make the 
understanding of it a feasible thing, and sufficiently remote to provoke ` 
deeper thought about the nature of ‘world-history’. In a sense one might - 
say—going back before the time of Herodotus—that it is a question of the 
first empire and civilisation against which Europe (or the West) had to` 
measure itself. Two volumes (each of nearly 800 pages) have now ` 
appeared as the first instalment of a Cambridge History of Iran, due to 
stretch from the earliest times to the present day. i 
It was a splendid idea to have an initial volume which should deal with 
The Land of Iran; for, particularly where the theme covers many centuries, 
there are possibilities in the marriage of geography and history which are 
too rarely exploited—possibilities which are seriously neglected in the case 
of the other Cambridge Histories. It was perhaps not so happy that a` 
volume of such importance should have been confided so much to the 
geographers and associated scientists; for though it makes the work more 
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. adequate as an encyclopaedia on Iran, it has the effect of keeping the 
history and the geography too far apart, so that the volume is concerned 
largely with present-day Iran. We can say that, in the most handsome 
manner, the scene and the setting are here described, once and for all; and 
. this would be enongh if geography merely provided the stage on which the 
~ human drama takes place. For the rest, the volume may suffer from the 
fact that, when many centuries are under survey (so that the physical 
environment has a special significance) ‘historical geography’ has not yet 
found its feet or established the best way of exploiting its potentialities. 
In this volume some light is thrown on the extremely important problem of 
. irrigation, for example, and much attention is paid to the situation of this 
in the twentieth century. But one is surprised to find that no attempt is 
made to give the subject the first-class handling appropriate for what must 
be regarded as a major factor throughout the story 
_ Yet, in a very considerable chapter entitled eae of Settlement’ 
there is matter which is important for the general student—even perhaps 
additionally significant because, in a certain sense, it might seem to 
‘contradict the main thesis of the volume. The author, Professor de 
Planhol, dealing with the nomads in relation to the sedentary population of 
the country, has to explain why the actual distribution of these bodies of 
people is ‘to a large degree anomalous and contrary to the exigencies of the 
natural environment’. For the solution of this problem he has to refer to 
, homan and historical factors’—in other words it is history which has to be 
‘called in to explain the data which confront the geographer. Amongst other 
things, the author has to tell us that there has been a decline in ‘settlement’ 
over the agee—‘a decline continuing in comparatively recent periods as well 
as in the distant past’. 
The sparse information we have regarding the location of nomads and settled 
folk in the Achaemenid period tends to suggest that the nomads were restricted 
_ to a emaller area than they occupy today. The account left to us by Herodotus 
shows that true nomads were relatively few in number. In the army of Xerxes 
they made up merely one tenth of the cavalry. 
It: was in the Middle Ages that there occurred the ‘massive invasion of 
nomads’ and a drastic process of ‘Bedouinisation’, though some of the 
“intruders established themselves in settled areas which their violence had 
helped to deplete. And in this latter connection, we are provided with 
an important clue to one of the mysterious phenomena of world-history: 


The nomads, who lived a relatively healthy life and were spared the worst 
lA Yee Roe ed lt i increases; and these groups 
found themselves obliged to settle after all available pasture land had reached 
saturation point. Conversely, the ill-health which prevailed among settled 
peoples right up to the beginning of the twentieth century seems to have 
excluded any possibilty of numerical increase, and thus they could easily abeorb 
those surplus nomads who were being continuously expelled from their own, 
nomadic communities. 


The last chapter of all (by the editor of the volume, Professor Fisher) | 
is entitled ‘The Personality of Iran’, and it concerns the student of history 
very closely. After a discussion of the relationship between geography and 
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history, the-author gives the cream of the conclusions that can be drawn . 
from the marriage between the two; and, starting with the Middle East in ` 
general, he shows that ‘because (the) climate exacts special techniques in 
agriculture there has grown up a distinctly Middle Eastern mode of life’. a 
Irrigation alters the environment itself, and results in the emergence of ` 
‘hydraulic’ cultures which have a character of their own and produce a ~» 
special kind of history. Their features include: 
a highly developed sense of co-operation in order to allow the functioning of 
intricate irrigation schemes; acceptance of closely organised and highly de > 
manding annual routines, with particular methods of cultivation; participation - 
in large-scale social units often showing strongly hierarchical organisation; and 
extreme vulnerability to preasures from without. 
Furthermore, the position of the Middle East ‘between the major land 
masses of the Old World’ meant that the region was crossed by inter- 
continental trade routes; it acquired ‘a profound mercantile tradition’; and 
its representatives moved far afield. Indeed, one of its major intellectual’ 
contributions was ‘in the sphere of regional description’, and was a result 
of constant travelling. Another important conditioning factor was the 
“absence of extensive supplies of good building stone’. 


Within the Middle East, however, Iran holds a peculiar position because 
geography gives it ‘a definitive unity that has relatively few counterparts in 
the rest of the world’. This helps to produce a country with a character 
and tradition of its own—a personality strong enough to impress itself 
on the invaders, influences, ideas and systems that come into it from outside. 
The country has no river of the kind that can form a great avenue of - 
commerce or give shape to an irrigation system; and this latter is achieved 
(often by tapping underground sources) ‘through redatively small-scale local 
efforts’, producing ‘a garden-like pattern of cultivation’ and ‘the over-all, 
impression of a cluster of gardens’. Iran ‘exaggerates all the main features 
of climate’, but it has a moderate abundance of natural resources and is 
‘one important area of the Middle East where, in relation to human - 
numbers there has usually been a small but recurring surplus of food and 
raw materials which could provide the basis of social and material advance’. 

A material and intellectual culture and complex social institutions can only 
develop from some surplus in material productivity, and Iran has emerged as one 
significant erea whore there has been scope for such effloreacence... throughout 
history, the impact of Persian styles, ideas, and methods of rule... have been 
major consistent influences in the Middle Evst. 

Iran can hardly be described in terms of any ‘mission’ or rôle that it has 
in history, we are told. It is just an original thing—a creative achievement 
of human beings working within the limits that nature has set for them. 
Hence it is to be regarded as a ‘personality’—something worth having 
just for its own sake—and sufficiently self-consistent to impose its 
character on the thought and happenings that take place within it. : 

It would be wrong to expect that the further volume which has appeared 

should be volume two; for something in either the tactics or the vicissitudes 
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‘of these serial publications seems to forbid such a banal kind of con- 
secutiveness. What we are presented with is volume five, and this: itself 
may have had its vicissitudes, for one of its chapters is described as having 
béen completed by 1963, and in the meantime the author of it has produced 
a book on the same subject. Though it is inconvenient to begin reading 
in the middle of the story, there is a sense in which the student of history” 


_ ` always has to start in the middle, and if this means that many things have 


to be picked up in mid-career, it often happens that it presents us with the 
effective beginning of something. The volume covers the years from 1000 
to 1350 ALD. and is entitled The Sdljug and Mongol Periods. It is crucial 
for the history of Iran since it deals with the tremendous migrations which 
changed the state of the whole problem of the nomads in the Middle Ages, 
` and were to be so important for the future of the country. Here is the 
moment at which one can make the effective start on a section of history 
which opens to the modem European a new range of human experience. 

The story at this point has a special interest for the Westem reader in 
any case. Since the spread of the Saljuq Turks was soon followed by the 
Crusades, the story of the emergence of this branch of the nomads is a 
topic on which one always wants to learn the latest that scholars have to 
say. The Turkicisation of regions to the north of Iran and the movement _ 
of the Turkmen into Anatolia prepare us for the Ottoman advance, and 
there’ arises the long conflict between Europe and Asia, which kept our 
own continent under menace till nearly the end of the seventeenth century. 
_ The nomads—and particularly the Mongols—have much to do with the 

fact that the Eastern part of Europe and the Mediterranean world, which. 
” go long held the cultural leadership (at least over the West) became clearly 
a. backward region. In spite of all the tumults of the period covered by the 
volume, the civilisation of Iran achieved much that was brilliant; and once 
again the student of European history can enrich himself if he moves to 
the comparative method—measuring the curious similarities and still more 
curious contrasts between Islam and Christianity as each of them presides 
over the development of a society and a civilisation. 


The volume begins with a chapter of over two hundred pages by 
Professor Bosworth on the ‘Political and Dynastic History of the Iranian 
World (A.D. 1000-1217)’. Much of this is the dry story of marches, battles, 
family struggles and regional turbulence—with the complicated texture that 
the orientalists sometimes give to history. It is only when one has 
conquered one’s appetites and carefully studied the difficult text that one 
discovers what a masterly handling the story has received, with justice 
done to some remarkable personalities. And—almost buried in this tangle 
of narrative—one discovers the significant initial movements which were 
the interesting preludes to the acfual nomadic conquest. The second 
chapter, by Professor Lambton, is more expository, much more easy on the 
reader—a brilliant study of the intemal structure of the Saljuq Empire. In 
the carly part of chapter four, by Professor Boyle, we meet Chingis Khan, 
and the Mongol invasion of Iran is tumed into an exciting piece of 
story. During the course of the work we are shown how the leaders of 
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tribes ruling by ‘conciliation’ and consultation’, came to bo influenced by 
their new environment and turned into something like Persian autocratic 
sovereigns, glad if they could divert the further waves of incoming nomads 
to military operations away in Anatolia and Syria. The devastations of the. 
Mongols were so terrible that, a hundred years after they had taken place. 
a writer could still say that even a thousand years would not be sufficient 
to undo their effects, : 

Many of the chapters of this volume concern the religion and culture 
of Persia; and they are full of interest, though the ones on Islam, on 
literature and on general thought might have benefited from some further 
exposition for the sake of the Western reader. It is interesting to see that 
the establishment of relatively stable government under the Saljugs made 
theirs ‘one of the most formative periods in the cultural history of Iran’. ` 
Religious learning ‘was organised in great teaching institutions which 
might be considered to be amongst the first universities of the civilised 
world’. Before the Mongol invasions, ‘the great city emporiums far 
surpassed the greatest cities of Western Europe during the medieval period, 
such as Venice, Milan, Florence or Paris, in the scale of their economic 
activities and populations’. Even the Mongol leaders wished to 
‘immortalise their own prowess and celebrate the feats of their people, so | 
that ‘Persian historiography reached its apogee precisely during this un- ` 


fortunate period: indeed the principal historical works of the Mongol- `> 


period are amongst the finest ever produced by any of the Islamic peoples’. 
A chapter on ‘The Visual Arts, 1050-1350’ talks of ‘an artistic explosion’ 
and speaks of this as ‘one of the most productive and brilliant periods of 
Iranian art’. We learn that even ‘the scientists of Saljuq and Mongol Iran 
were the best of their age’; and one of their books, translated into Greek, 
proved ‘basic in the revival of astronomy then taking place in the 
Byzantins Empire’. At the same time Western Europe was securing 
translations of scientific work which by then had been ‘long obsolete in 
the Near East’, In China itself the Great Khan Qubilai was asking for 
Muslim astronomers to go to Pekin. 

A compendium of this kind addresses itself to serious students and 
often has a significant part to play in the development of a particular . 
branch of learning. It registers the present state of scholarship, and 
(especially when a subject is maturing) it draws a strong line which marks ` 
the end of a stage in the progress—henceforward one does not need to look 
backwards so much, and from the new frontier a further general advance is 
more easy. For the ordinary student who can take fairly strong medicine 
at times, the wealth of detail becomes part of the fascination of these: 
massive volumes. It makes possible momentary glimpses of the inner 
experience of men—experience which requires imaginative appropriation, 
since, for any parallel to it, we must go to the lives of our medieval 
predecessors, At the very beginning of the story, Professor Bosworth tells 
us, for example, that ‘loyalty and patriotism as we know them had no 
meaning in the Islamic world of this time’; and he describes how the ` 
inhabitants of a city were reproached for resisting a siege—reproached 
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“because some of the sultan’s personal property had been destroyed in the 
fighting’. Professor Lambton, speaking of the Saljuq period, says: 
Patriotiem was an unknown virtue. All the sultan expected of his subjects 
` was that they should pay their taxes and pray for his welfare, while they 
expected from him security and justice. The etate did not command, or receive, 
the loyalty of the common man. Loyalty, so far as it transcended the bounds of 


the tribe, guild, quarter, or city, was accorded not to the state but to Islam or 
» tho Sharfa (the law). s 


‘Perhaps if we could wind our way back to some of these earlier stages 
in the history of human experience we should be better able to understand 
our own world. a 
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-IN PLACE OF SOCIALISM 
by Paul Derrick / 


HEN the Labour Party was returned with a majority of nearly a, 
hundred in March 1966 there were clearly many people who still 
believed that a Labour Government was more likely than a Con- 
servative one to be able to deal effectively with the serious economic prob- 
lems facing the country. Three and a half months later a major economic 
crisis compelled the Labour Government to apply much more vigorously the 


restrictive economic policies that the party had criticised so bitterly when . 


used by Mr. Selwyn Lloyd five years before. Instead of a ‘pay pause’ ‘there 
was a six months’ statutory wage freeze and the curbs on demand were a 
direct contradiction to all the Labour Party’s promises of continuing expan- ` 
sion under the slogan ‘Let’s Go with Labour’. 

While the Labour Government has been reasonably successful in some 
ways in its first four and a half years, it has not been able to devise an 
effective incomes policy or persuade trade unionists to exercise restraint in » 
wage claims in an expanding full employment economy; and this has meant . 
that the economy has not expanded as fast as had been hoped and that some « 
projects involving increased spending have had to be abandoned. By the 
autumn of 1968 the government was in head on collision with the unions and . 
both the T.U.C. and the Labour Party Conference repudiated its incomes 
policies by large majorities. _ 

. At the beginning of 1969 the government produced new proposals on- 

industrial relations in a White Paper called In Place of Strife and com- 
prehensive new proposals for the social services; but they did not arouse any 
very great enthusiasm and do not seem likely to do very much either to help 
solve the country’s economic problems or to improve the Labour Party’s 
electoral prospects. The White Paper on industrial relations included a 
number of proposals put forward in the Labour Party report Industrial 
Democracy; and thus were welcomed by trade unionists. For example, there 
was the proposal that employers should be required to recognise the right of 
wage earners to belong to a trade union, the point that companies should be’ 
required to disclose more information to trade union negotiators and the 
advocacy of greater security of employment, no doubt by measures similar 
to those already introduced in some other European countries. It also 
suggested that government funds should be made available to encourage 
trade union amalgamations and hinted at the possibility of workers’ repre- - 
sentation on the boards of companies. Proposals like these were welcomed 
by trade unionists but they were highly critical of other measures proposed 
in the White Paper, particularly the proposals to give the government power 
to impose a ‘conciHation pause’, to insist on strike ballots and to fine trade 
unions and their members. 

There is no doubt that these proposals would weaken the bargaining 
power of the unions and there has been much controversy over them and 
there will be more. The Tories are saying the measures should be much 
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tougher and the unions aro saying that they will weaken the wage eamnet’s 


position and increase inequality but do nothing to remove the cause of the 
conflict. Trade union resentment over the government’s ‘attempts to hold 


_wages without doing anything effective about non-wage incomes will con- 


tinue and will continue to show itself in stoppages. At the same time, there 
has been, and will continue to be, flerce controversy over Tory demands for 
increased selectivity in welfare and claims that the nation cannot afford 
Mr. Crossman’s new welfare proposals. 

The central argument, however, will continue to be over the incomes 
question with the trade unions claiming that we can afford a 6 per cent 
growth rate and an all round 18s. a week increase in wages. The future of 
the Labour Government—and the Labour Party—depends not so much 


` upon whether a balance of payments surplus is achieved in 1969 and in 
` ‘1970 as on whether the voters can be convinced that a Labour Government 


is more likely than a Conservative one to achieve sustained 


expansion 

. : through the seventies. In January, The Times reported that a poll had shown 
that an election at that time would have resulted in a 300 Tory majority and 

' the new industrial relations commission and the proposed new welfare — 


arrangements are not likely to change things very much. 


` . The trade unions have repeatedly recognised the need to prevent incomes 


increasing faster than output if prices are to be stabilised and exports are to 
be maintained and increased; but have always insisted that trade unionists 
can only accept an incomes policy that applies clearly to all incomes. Over 
the last twenty years governments have said that taxation on profits would 
be increased if profits increased faster-than wages; but nine increases in the 


‘profits tax between 1946 and 1964 did not prevent dividends increasing much 


faster than wages. 

Any attempt to collect excessive profits in taxation has a destructive effect 
on incentive and the Excess Profits Tax was abandoned by the Labour 
Government soon after the war while the Excess Profits Levy introduced by 
the Tories in 1952 had to be abandoned the following year. In an expanding 
economy taxes on profits are only too easily passed on to the consumer in’ 


‘ higher prices. Successive governments have tackled the problem by imposing 


curbs on demand which have prevented production increasing as fast as it 
might have done—such ag the Tory Government’s curbs of July 1961 and 


- the Labour Government’s curbs of July 1966; but profits and dividends have 


+ nevertheless increased much faster than wages. Although total dividends 


were lower in 1962 than in 1961 and lower in 1966 and 1967 than in 1965, 
the percentage increase in dividends over the ten years 1957 to 1967 was 
nearly twice the percentage increase in wages. 

Profits in 1966 were lower than in 1965 according to the Blue Book on 
the National Income; but profits in 1967 were 4 per cent higher than in 1966. 
According to the Financial Times profits in the first quarter of 1968 were 
8.1 per cent higher than a year earlier while they were 8.4 per cent higher in 
the second quarter, 15.8 per cent higher in the third quarter and 22.5 per 
cent higher in the fourth quarter. The trend is unmistakable and in May 
1968 Management Today was predicting a 15 per cent increase in profits in 
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both 1968 and in 1969. Profits ae indreased we a renit al devalnatiod and ` 

as a result of the many mergers that have taken place; and will increase 

further as a result of further mergers, technical innovations and economic 
ion when it comes. 

The 1968 Prices and Incomes Act restricted dividend increases to 34 per _ 
cent a year; but everyone knows that profits simply accumulate on behalf of 
shareholders. The restrictions on dividend increases did not prevent the 
Financial Times share index increasing from 403 at the time of the 1968 
budget to 520 in September and did not prevent share values from increasing 
by about £14,000 million between March and November, more than enough 
to offset the £100 million Special Levy in the 1968 budget. According to The, 
Guardian, share values increased by about £65,000 million between October 
1964 and November 1968; and this no doubt contributed to increased 


When profits and share values increase in this kind of way it is unrealistic 
to expect trade unionists to, exercise restraint in wage claims. The T.U.C. 
calls for a wealth tax and this would certainly help to reduce inequalities in 
the distribution of wealth and income. It also calls for more effective differ- 
entiation in taxation between earned and investment incomes and this could 
be achieved by taxing earned and investment incomes separately, as between 
1907 and 1920, and as proposed by Roy Jenkins in the Fabian Society’s 
evidence to the Royal Commission on Taxation. It would then be possible 
to make the rate of tax on investment incomes much more steeply pro- 
gressive than that on earned incomes and thus encourage small savings and 
at the same time bring about a fairer distribution of wealth without’ the 
valuation problems inherent in a wealth tax. i 

Perhaps the Chancellor will propose such a change in his 1969 budget. The _ 
Special Levies of 1948 and 1968 were introduced because it is so very much 
easier to tax investment incomes than to tax wealth itself; and separate taxes 
on earned and investment incomes would give Chancellors much more scope 
for manoeuvre. Mr. Jenkins might also introduce tax concessions on earned 
incomes insofar as earnings are saved and not spent—perhaps along the. 
lines of arrangements in Germany. 

A tax on personal investment incomes as such would be a much more 
effective instrument of redistribution than any tax on company profits; but 
no kind of taxation of personal incomes or company profits is going to solve 

_the incomes problem. However heavily profits are taxed and however strictly 
prices are controlled, any restraint by wage earners must necessarily mean 
gains for shareholders so long as the law gives shareholders all residual ’ 
company earnings. As the N.E_D.C. put it in 1963 in Conditions Favourable 
to Faster Growth: ‘a policy for prices and money incomes can only succeed 
if those concerned are convinced that restraint by one section of the com- 
munity will not merely lead to gains by other sections’. Restraint by wage 
carers must necessarily mean gain for shareholders so long as companies 
are rùn for private profit. 

The incomes problem cannot, in fact, be solved except by tackling the 
ownership question. Since Sir Stafford Cripps’ White Paper of 1948, Min- 
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` isters in Labour and Conservative governments have been appealing for 
restraint in wage claims every few days; yet money incomes today are more 
than 280 per cent higher than they were twenty years ago, though output 
, has only increased by about 70 per cent. Production is held back by curbs 
on demand in the hope of keeping down wages and prices; and the result in 
` recent years has been a head on clash between the Labour Government and 
the trade unions, increased unrest and more strikes. The government plans 
to deal with this by setting up the Commission on Industrial Relations and 
bringing in legislation on trade unions which will reduce their bargaining 
‘power. It may tip the balance of power further against wage earners and 
may help to resolve some inter-union and other disputes; but it will not 
remove the basic cause of conflict. Trade unions may feel that the state is 
_ coming down too heavily on the side of the employers and there could be an 
increase in the number of official strikes. 

We have found over the last twenty years that we cannot achieve full 
employment without inflation in a capitalist economy. We cannot afford to 
abandon the full employment and the production that goes with it We cannot 
afford continuing inflation and loss of export markets; and we cannot afford 
Tepeated devaluation either. It is probable, therefore, that we shall have to 
abandon the capitalist basis of the economy; but this does not by any means 
imply that wholesale nationalisation is likely. 

In his budget speech the Chancellor is bound to say something about what 
the government proposes to do about its incomes policy when the 1968 
legislation lapses at the end of this year. It may propose new incomes legisla- 
tion; or it may, perhaps, rely on strengthening its legislation on trade unions 
and hope that this will reduce pressure for wage increases to some extent. 
Mrs. Castle said at last year’s Labour Party Conference that a special work- 
ing party had been set up to study the future of the incomes policy, but 
whatever may be done about legislation on wages it will be easier to contain 
wage increases if the government announces that the provisions of the 1968 
Prices and Incomes Act which restrict dividend increases will be continued 
through the seventies. 

Trade unionists might argue that profits would still accumulate on behalf 
of shareholders; but in its ‘Mid Term Manifesto’ Britain: Progress and 
‘Change, the Labour Party said it would undertake a ‘major reassessment of 
the legal basis of the public company’ and it may have something to say on 
companies in the new policy statement likely to be published this summer. 
This statement might discuss the possibility of a new class of company 
setting a permanent limit on the return paid on all shares in the same kind of 
way as the John Lewis Partnership and distributing residual earnings among 
all those actively associated in production. 

If the coming statement should even hint at the possibility of such a 
change in the character of the company, it could have a very important 
effect upon the government’s chances of achievmg an effective incomes 
policy and sustained expansion and on the Labour Party’s chances at the 
next election. If tax concessions were used to encourage companies to 
organise themselves on a partnership basis and if a majority of the large 
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companies that dominate the economy were induced to make such a chango r 


the whole character of collective bargaining would change. 

Mr. Aubrey Jones recognised in the Third Report of the Prices and 

Incomes Board last summer that restrictions on dividend increases are 
unlikely to have much effect upon trade union attitudes because wage 
earners know that profits simply accumulate on behalf of shareholders. But 
if the dividends paid by large companies were permanently limited by law, 
and if wage earners shared in residual company earnings, wage negotiation 
would tend to become more a matter of bargaining between different kinds 
of workers and less a battle between capital and labour. Pressures would 
develop against unilateral wage increases that disturbed the pattern: of 
relative earnings and the T.U.C. wage vetting machinery would have a real 
chance of achieving a rational wages structure. In time, trade unions would 
become less interested in an annual round of wage increases and more 
interested in welfare and in problems of production and standards of quality 
and craftsmanship. 
There would be little point in unofficial stoppages because workers would 
know that their earnings were directly linked with output; and there would ~ 
not be very much point either in the Commission on Industrial Relations, 
the ‘conciliation pause’, or the compulsory strike ballots. Industry would be 
run in the interests of those actively associated in production and the history 
of the John Lewis Partnership, which The Financial Times says is a “byword 
of efficiency’, suggests that relations would be likely to improve. 

Changes of this kind in the distribution of company earnings, combined 
with measures for extending workers’ participation in control of the kind - 
outlined in In Place of Strife, would in fact go some way towards ‘socialis- 
ing’ the company and securing for workers by hand and brain the full fruits 
of their industry upon a basis of common ownership. Has the Labour 
Government the courage to seize its opportunity and show why its basic aim 
of replacing capitalist ownership by social ownership is highly relevant to 
the problem of devising an effective incomes policy and balancing the 
country’s payments? . 
, The White Paper on industrial relations might, indeed, as well have been 
called In Place of Socialism as In Place of Strife. It is an attempt to bring 
peace to industry without tackling the basic cause of the antagonisms and 
the stoppages. The Labour Party says that Britain: Progress and Change is 
meant to spark off a wide debate on Labour’s programme and priorities for 
the seventies and that the issue is socialism in the Seventies. It is, therefore, 
about time that the party did a bit of thinking about what it mearis by 
socialism. 

If it does not mean the nationalisation of everything it is to be presumed 
that other forms of social ownership will be devised for those parts of | 
industry that are not nationalised and that the socialisation of the company 
will be essential if socialism—as distinct from a mixed economy—is ever to 
be achieved. The Labour Party cannot destroy the myth that socialism 
means the nationalisation of everything without putting forward an alter- 
native interpretation of the word, But if it links its proposals for devising an 
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nons policy which really will apply to all incomes with its plans for 
_ building a soċialist society it will demonstrate the relevance of its doctrines 
to the problems of today and at the same time both win back the support of 
its own active workers and win the support of many liberal minded people 
who believe in the need for basic changes in industrial ownership but do not 
“want an unlimited extension of state ownership and power. 
' If the Labour Movement were to move towards a co-operative, libertarian 
_ or Owenite interpretation of socialism it may yet have a chance of celebrat- 
' ing the second centenary of the birth of Robert Owen in May 1771 with an 
‘election won on a real socialist programme. With an Owenite bias instead of 
a state socialist one the Labour Party’s socialism would be an electoral asset 
` instead of a liability. The alternative is for Labour to continue on its present 
course of confrontation with the umions, fight an unconvincing 
with inadequate funds and face a massive defeat by the Tories. Though 
there are many sensible and sound proposals in In Place of Strife, its basic 
purpose is to weaken the position of the unions and it cannot solve the 
problems facing the Labour Government. It is no substitute for socialism. 
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' THE EMINENT PHILOSOPHER OF THE -FIRST 
FRIENDS 


by M. Whitcomb Hess : 


NE of the foremost mystics in philosophical history is Isaac ` 


Penington (1616-1679) who was also the first member of the Society ` 


of Friends to voice the Quaker teaching in terms of high metaphysical 
knowledge. The general unfamiliarity with his impressive contribution to 
the literature of mysticism may be understood in the light of the 
indifference of the Quakers to all forms of worldly honour. But the man 
who stands among the greatest of first-rate thinkers from the early Greeks 
oaward should be known to a world in admitted need of fundamental 
philosophical trath. 


I have already outlined in this journal! his political philosophy, on which l 


his son by marriage, William Penn, acted when he gave Pennsylvania the 


pattern of America’s civic code. ‘Pennsylvania’, said Samuel E. Morison,” 


‘more than any other American commonwealth, is the lengthened shadow 
of one man and of his faith in God and in man’, Penington (who spoke. 
through, in, and with Penn) is right there in that luminous shadow. 

_ The name of Isaac Penington was first noted by me in 1927; it was 
signed to the epigraph of Dean W. R. Inge’s, The Philosophy of Plotinus: 


All truth is a shadow except the last. But every truth ig substance in its own i 


Dace honali i oe i a sadov m Aoo ee mia And 0R Madan E a ee 
shadow as the substance is a truo substance. 
Sich asancriick-atateessan about ttahi s trinaria honed he WATE 
insight into Neoplatonism as one of no ordinary kind. Unable to learn 
from my available sources at the University of Kansas, where I was a 
student of philosophy, just who Penington was, I wrote Dean Inge urgently 


asking for his source of the quotation. But in his courteous reply he could . 


only say that, while he found it the most à propos epigraph possible for 


his work on Plotinus, he had wholly forgotten how or where he discovered ' 


it. After several years of searching on my part, I came across a huge 
(quarto) volume titled The Works of Isaac Penington in a second-hand 


bookshop in Philadelphia. Bound in leather, and in two parts with more - 
than one thousand pages of clear type, and title-page notes: ‘Printed and’ 


sold by Benjamin Clark, Bookseller in George-yard in Lombard Street, 
platin Shortly after finding the volume I wrote on Penington as ‘A Quaker ' 
otinus’ 3 
It was a valuable find indeed, not so much for its aĝe and the excellence 
of the bond paper, which leaves it perfectly preserved after nearly three 
centuries, as for the remarkable contents. Its last page is in manuscript and 
is signed ‘Isaac Penington, 31st of 5th Month, 1697’, only a few months 


before his death in October. The first thirty or so pages carry important — 


Testimonies on the Quaker philosopher by his contemporaries, from George - 
Fox and William Penn to his son John Penington. The bookplates show 


the volume to bo the family copy of the first edition of the Works. Brought . 
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to America by the writer’s youngest son, Edward, and treasured by the 
family for almost three centuries, it came to Henry Penington of 
Philadelphia on January 1, 1853, and eventually through the Allen book- 
store into my fortunate hands. Edward, whose own son Isaac established 
the line in Philadelphia, became tho Surveyor-General of Pennsylvania; 
his wife was Sarah Jennings, the daughter of the Quaker governor of New 
Jersey, Samuel Jennings, who had written one of the glowing Testimonies 
for the Works. 
his own ideas in seven headings,’ I made excerpts for a small 
book and joined them to a short Life of Penington so that others might 
share my new knowledge of him. And for the Life, I used biographical 
sketches written by his own friends and colleagues as found in the Works. 
Rufus M. Jones of Haverford College, who wrote the Foreword to my Life 
and Teachings of Isaac Penington, or The Name Is Living (printed by 
Willett, Clark in 1936) said: 
I have long wanted someone to make a book of this kind on the writings of 
Isaac Penington. I hope it will find many prepared readers, I say ‘prepared 


readers’ because obviously one cannot jump from frivolous literature or from - 


absorbing secular pursuits into satisfactory contemplation of this stream of 
mystical thought. Here is depth and quiet, not superficiality or frantic bustle. 
These sayings must be read slowly. They must be pondered meditatively. The 
reader must be willing to collaborate with the writer whose words come from 
the deepest wells of his life. 

Me Jones: hinigelt’ an full banno swish: the ont o Pangio: 
stressed the fact that it was not his affiliation with the Quakers that made 
Milton’s friend and contemporary a mystic. ‘Rather’, he said, ‘Penington’s 
fundamentally mystical bent led him by a native trail to the Quakers’. 
Instances of his penetrating insight—for without exception the true 
mystics are persons of rare intelligence—appear often in writings of his 
pre-Quaker years. As eldest son of the distinguished statesman, Sir Isaac 
Penington, Lord Mayor of London and member of Parliament under 
Cromwell, he too had been engrossed with the many political problems of 
the Commonwealth. The father, a member of the commissioners at the 
High Court of Justice did not sign the warrant of execution for the King, 
Charles I, but he was, nevertheless, condemned as a regicide after the 
Restoration of the Stuarts. What Thomas Ellwood was to describe later 
as the younger Isaac Penington’s ‘sharp and excellent wit, well cultivated 
and polished with a liberal education’ speaks in many a tract or pamphlet 
of his early writing. We find him discussing such questions as ‘The 
Fundamental Right, Safety and Liberty of the People’ and other like 
burning issues in papers that were widely read. Henry Moore, the 
Cambridge scholar, wrote Viscountess Anne Conway of Penington’s essays 
that ‘none reads more like a downright good man than he’. He was indeed 
a remarkable man even for the remarkable epoch in which he lived. Among 
his good friends were members of the nobility, high government officials, 
and noted authors. William Penn tells us that his older contemporary had 
been blessed with ‘all the advantages the schools and universities of his 
own country could give him, joined with the conversation of some of the 
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knowingest and considerablest men of his own time’. ‘Christopher Taylor 
said in his Testimony (1680) that he had read Penington with profit’ thirty 
years earlier. Indeed, the Lord Mayor’s son, signing himself Isaac 
Penington the Younger, was most forceful as a political analyst. Joseph 
Gurney Bevan in his own memoirs says that ‘even at a time when he had 
not:so deeply penetrated the mysteries of the Christian religion, we saw 
him invested with its spirit of forbearance and good will’. 

Four years before his ‘convincement’, Penington was married to Lady 
Mary Springett, herself an heiress. Penington was also heir to vast estates 
from his grandfather, a wealthy English merchant. Lady Mary was a 
famous English beauty, and her own beautiful daughter Gulielma, by a 
prior marriage, was to become the wife of William Penn. At the time of 
their marriage in 1654 neither Isaac nor Mary Penington had concerned 
themselves in the least with the Friends of Truth, as the Quakers were 
first called. Lady Mary, the daughter of Sir John Proude of Kent, had 
been orphaned at three, and at eighteen married to her guardian’s nephew, 
Sir William Springett. The younger husband died two years fater of a fever 
while defending Arundel Castle in Sussex against the Cavaliers. Sir 
William, a Colonel in Cromwell’s army at twenty-two, had been one of 
those indomitable soldiers of the Covenant. Gulielma Maria Springett, 
born several weeks after her father’s death, was ten years old when her 
mother married Isaac Penington, who became a true perent to her. During 
her decade of widowhood Lady Springett had lived in London’s fashionable 
world with increasing dissatisfaction with its emptiness; and in Penington, 
eight years her senior, she found a wholly kindred spirit. : 

One late afternoon in 1657 the Peningtons, walking in a park, were 
approached by a stranger who spoke to them of the Quaker faith. Mary, 
in her account of the meeting, recalled that she said laughingly of him: 
‘He a public preacher indeed—preaching on the highways!’ But it was she 
who first espoused the new doctrine in England. Her husband did not . 
take the step, that gave Fox’s group the greatest scholar yet to enter it, 
‘ without long deliberation. Then, as Penn wrote afterward of the man he 
came to call ‘Father Penington’, no consideration was able ‘to deter him 
from living and dying in the faith that overcomes the world’. 

George Santayana once said that man’s only dignity is the courage to 
live by grace. In this sense Penington, as he gave himself over wholly to 
the Quaker cause, in his own courage to live by grace must be accounted 
one of England’s most truly dignified men in the last twenty-one years of 
his life. On Whitsunday, 1658, at a meeting held by George Fox in 
Bedfordshire, he first learned, as he was to describe the experience, what is 
meant by ‘the presence and power of the Most High’. In one of the finest 
descriptions of the mystic’s truth in the history of philosophy, Penington 
called it the knowledge which is life; this, he said, ‘is not to be | 
comprehended, but gathereth into itself and comprehendeth’. Whatever 
might be another’s opinion of what happened to the brilliant new convert 
he himself was never to doubt that all was well with him, whether at 
.Chalfont Grange (the mansion he inherited and lost) or at Woodside, an old 
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farmhouse near Amersham, or in the jails where he was imprisoned for ' 
the crime of being a Quaker. His equanimity was not only inspiring but 
cOntagious. Once a fellow prisoner wrote that his presence made the 
dismal dungeon ‘as a pleasant palace’. Half of his life as a Quaker was 
spent ‘in outward bonds for Christ’s sake’. a namencarieag 
rahging from several weeks to two years (1661-1672), the calendar- 
indictments were for such offences as ‘Visiting Friends m Prison’; 
“Worshipping God in his own house’; or ‘Refusing to say “My Lord” to 
the Earl of Bridgewater’. Though the latter Was one of his cruellest 
we find him writing the proud peer that he did not desire that 
he should suffer from either God or man on his account. But Penington 
lived to be as free physically as he had been spiritually from his tormentors. 
His last few years were spent in reasonable comfort; though his constitution 
-had been harmed by prison treatment and his large inheritance confiscated, 
along with much of his wife's own property, ie family stl had Woodaide 
. House. 
‘I think not of him without delight’, his close associate Thomas Ellwood 
wrote after Penington’s death at sixty-three, Who has ever had a happier 


~. eulogy in seven words? Penn begins his own long account: ‘As the memory 


-~ of the just is blessed, so to me there seems a blessing upon those who have 
a right remembrance of them’. There is small wonder that Penn’s comments 
Should approach awe as he writes of his father-in-law, or that his high. 
respect for him should speak out through his direct, forceful language as in 
; ‘He was one of a thousand: zealous yet tender, wise yet humble’. Truly, 
the biographer went on, ‘he had a double portion of the Spirit upon him. 


could descend to depths of irony 
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‘ jt is, and on man and God for what they are, The great historic. herose— 
from Socrates onward in philosophy—had to combat the enemies of 
common sense who deny the mind’s native ability to know at first hand. 
While it is true that no one was ever bom distrusting the mind but has 
~ been made so by a false philosophy, it is also true that to defend ‘the truth 

‘of God as to man first spoken’ (to use a Browning phrase) is the hardest 
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of all intellectual tasks and one that must be done in every generation. 

Isaac Penington is one of those defenders of the mind. His message of 
three centuries ago is as apt for us to-day as it was then. The age-old 
appeal of an anti-mind philosophy (whose origins go far back beyond the 
sophists of ancient Greece that Socrates and his immediate successors, 
Plato and Aristotle, had to prove wrong before science itself could make — 
headway) is evident in our current stresses on the subconscious in opposition 
to the conscious mind. But human responsibility and freedom are only 
words and wind unless consciousness is able to make what Browning calls 
‘the terrible choice’ between right and wrong, which is precisely what life’s 
whole business is. True philosophy has always held to what an English 
bishop, Gordon Wheeler, recently declared essential in these critical times: 


‘a conscious priority of God and spiritual values’. In such a conscious. 


priority of spirituality, what the first philosopher of the Quakers termed 
‘the affectionate part’ (which includes sensuality) is to be kept in its proper 


subservient place. Candidly stated three hundred years ago, in a letter. 


dated 4th of 3rd Month, 1668, Penington wrote this advice to two young 
persons about to marry (and we could wish such marriage counselling more 
in evidence in our day): 

Friends, the affectionate part will be forward in things of this nature, unloss it 
be yoked down; and it will persuade the mind to judge such things to be right 
when indeed they are not æ .... Nor will it prove a blessing to you; but you will 
find it a hurt to your conditions and a load upon your spirits afterward, and the 
fruits and effects of it will not be good but evil. 


” 


Americans can truly claim Isaac Penington as a forefather of their - 


democracy. For Penn’s ‘holy experiment’ in Pennsylvania was based on 
his father-in-law’s clearly enunciated political principles; and this state 
more than any other formed the pattern for our governmental codes in the 
Declaration and Constitution. The English philosopher’s teaching was that 
right government must be any Christian’s burning concern. Penn’s other- 
worldly wisdom as expressed in the following comment from The Fruits 
of Solitude is straight from Penington: 

‘The world talks of God, but what doce it do? It prays for power and rejects 

the principle in which power is. 


Holding always that the best part of knowledge is right judgement, the | 


great Quaker held with even greater fervour that the best part of judgement 
is right action. Both Penington and Penn would assuredly have welcomed 


our marvellous advances in power-knowledge generally; but neither could . 
have been so blinded by them as not to maintain the eternal need to put _ 


man’s mind and spirit first. ‘Man’, as Penn once said dryly, ‘in being 
thoughtless must needs fall below himself’. Years earlier, he may have 


read in his ‘dear relation’ Penington’s address to London’s celebrated 


scientists of the Royal Society the following reminder: i 
You are seeking after tho excellency of nature and learning. I am not for 
discouraging anyone in endeavouring after that which is excellent and useful in 
its place; but it is the advantage of everything to know and abide in its place. 
If Penington were living to-day he would assuredly protest against the 
flagrant misuse of many a modem discovery from computers to atom 
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bombs; for it is still ‘the advantage of everything to know and abide in 
its place’. 

Despite his Quaker mildness which even in that gentle group was 
accounted extraordinary, he remained as Thomas Ellwood wrote of him, 
‘very zealous for the Truth, unwearied in promoting it, bold and undaunted 
in the defence of it, faithful in his testimony to it, patient and cheerful in 
his suffering for it’. Thomas Ellwood, a member of Penington’s household 
as tutor of his children for many years, knew whom he was honouring 
in that tribute which any philosopher who ever lived might envy. Penn 
too found him ‘bold as a lion, yea warlike as a champion in his zeal for the 


life of truth’. A quarter of a century before Penn came to America, 


Penington had denounced the Boston court for its discriminatory laws 
against Quakers. ‘Did you’, he asked, ‘flee the persecuting spirit in England, 
or only your own persecutions?’ Isaac Penington, who held that ‘the most 
mischievous way of opposing truth is by pretending to it’, would accuse 
many of our leaders of such opposition. But the Quaker would not be 
dismayed even in the face of our militarism, racism, and police brutality. 
He would only take firmer hold on his faith in God and in man. 

. Much in the spirit of the late Emmanuel Mounier’s Personalism, 
Penington worked for the defence of persons against tyranny whether of 
things or systems. With Joseph Joubert, he held moral freedom the only 
freedom worth the name. Not the breaking of men’s outward bonds but 
their willingness, in Penington’s words, ‘to be found by the pure light 
of God’ and to work in community by such light is the only way to peace 
both for persons and nations. 


Thus Isaac Penington: to some, a man for all seasons, all races and all 
nations. 


lees aloes Review, Volume 213, Number 1233 (1968), cee 

2 The Hibbert Journal, Volume XXIX, Number 3 (19 1), pp 479-48 

8 Life and Teachings of Isaac Penington, by M. W. Hess (Chicane 1936). The seven 
headings are: (1) The Light Within, (2) The Principle of Life, O ea The Divine 
Breath, (4) Letter and Spirit, (5} The City of Darkness, (6) Truth, 
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THEY TIRED ‘OF SUCCESS 
by Trevor Allen 


NE thing that interests me, as a reviewer with. some inside 

knowledge of books and authors, is the strange reaction of many 

writers to the work that made them famous. Instead of lasting pride 
in it one often encounters indifference, boredom or even repudiation. 

In talking with Marguerite Steen, for example, I found that she was far 
less proud of her Bristol Floods trilogy—The Sun is My Undoing and its 
sequels—and the Matador bull-fighting trilogy than of her symbolical 
novel, The Swan, whose much more delicate technique derived partly from 
French influence. This and Stallion, Rose Timson and Anna Fitzalan she 
ranked well above the trilogies. ` 

Yet these, with their colourful background, robust characterisation, 
solid story-telling, had made her reputation and engrossed millions of 
readers, while The Swan interested relatively few. The gleam came into 
her eye talking of it, not of the massive sequences into which she had 
obviously put all the resources of her narrative art. An author’s private 
preference is often at variance with popular esteem. 

Thomas Burke, in his later years, could hardly bear one to mention 
Limehouse Nights, his biggest success. When he was little-known we both 
worked in a Henrietta Street literary agency; his job was hawking other 
writers’ scripts from publisher to publisher, putting over sales-talk— 
a thankless rôle which often drove him into the Bedford Street Bodega 
for solace. Limehouse Nights redeemed him for ever from that drudgery, 
yet in after-years it might have been an unwanted, repudiated foundling. 
All his paternal affection was for far less popular books like the auto- 
biographical The Wind and the Rain and The Flower of Life, the modest 
story of a Cockney charwoman. 

Stella Gibbons can never forget Cold Comfort Farm. It was her first, + 
scrawled on odd scraps of paper at a magazine office desk and travelling 
to and from work. It became a best-seller, made her name, and has sold 
up to 80,000 a year as a Penguin. But I gather that she has long tired of 
- being known as the Cold Comfort Farm woman, and of its brand of 
rustic humour. 

She was not too enthusiastic when induced to do a sequel, Conference at 
Cold Comfort Farm, seventeen years later; she had grown rather more 
satirical , especially about the intellectuals in the book. ‘You grow up, 
mature, look at things differently after seventeen years,’ she commented 
to me. “Your values change.’ Certainly, her values in the later novels have 
changed; they are much more serious. 

No author in his later books could have turned his back more firmly on 
his original inspiration than Richard Llewellyn, whose How Green Was My 
Valley was, I consider, a novel of individual genius, one of the most 
authentic of our time. It could have come from only one man in one 
environment, that of the Welsh mining valleys; his later novels, however 
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admirable in their way, could havo coma, I feel, from any of many. They 
lack the lyrical fervour, the straight-from-life intensity, of his masterpiece; : 
and it may be that we can have nothing comparable until he returns to his 
Valley and writes of it now, with all its changed social and political 


Si values, from green to pink and red, from nature to nationalisation. 


Conan Doyle was inclined to turn his back on his master-creation, 
Sherlock Holmes—which was why he killed him off and had to resurrect 
him under popular clamour. He set much more store by his historical tales: 
The White Company, Rodney Stone. Whether or not Arnold Bennett out- 
grew the Five Towns tales that made him, he certainly passed on to 
London’s Riceyman Steps, Imperial Hotels and Pretty Ladies. The Card 
of the Potteries became the man-about-town, a radically different kind of 
animal, 

Even Frederick Lonsdale evidently tired of the dukes and duchesses who 
gave his society comedies such long runs. His daughter, Mrs. Frances 
Donakdson, disclosed in a biography that he became obsessed by a serious 
theme conceming world politics and the betterment of mankind. It dogged 
him for years, upset his literary rhythm, and when eventually it did emerge 
in modified form, proved anything but a success. 

It may be a human quirk in some people to want to deprecate or 
repudiate in later years the work that brought them their biggest success. 
Perhaps they tire of being eternally associated with it, like an actor who is 
‘typed’, to the exclusion of other work they deem more worthwhile. But 
the fact that it was widely popular implies that it met a broad human need 
and was essentially the work they were destined to do, whatever they 
themselves think of it, looking back. 

The positive, yea-saying type of author rarely has regrets, I am not 
aware that Dickens was ever apologetic about Pickwick or Oliver Twist, 
Conrad about Almayer’s Folly and other early sea yams, Hugh Walpole 
“ about his Herries chronicles, Gaisworthy about his Forsytes, or Wells 
about his early scientific romances, his Kipps and Mr. Polly, though 
he went on to broader social themes. Baroness Orczy was so faithful to 
The Scarlet Pimpernel which made her famous that she wrote nine more 
novels and two volumes of short stories about him. I found Somerset 
Maugham faithful to his highly successful Malaya and Far East stories; 
he told me that he ranked The Narrow Corner only second to A Christmas 
Holiday as his best work. He was loyal to the early autobiographical novel 
Of Human Bondage and gladly revisited its Whitstable rectory beckground 
—his own when he lived there under the vicar’s guardianship after his 
father’s death when he was ten, his mother’s when he was eight. When I 
called there a few years ago the doctor who had acquired the house spoke 
of an aged, inscrutable face he saw one day peering in at a window. ‘I was 
feeling old’, Maugham explained, ‘and thought, if I came back here, I 
should feel young again!’ 

Francis Brett Young remained staunch to the Worcestershire and Black 
Country novels that founded his reputation. In his last book, Wistanlow, 
he reverted to the boyhood scenes that first inspired him. On his last visit 
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to London from his home at, Montagu, near Cape Town, he told mè he. 
had planned a ‘sentimental joumey’ taking in Brixham where he 

as a young doctor, wrote his first unpublished novels and The Dark Tower 
and The Iron Age. There was nothing derogatory in his backward glance ' 
as we talked of these and other books in which he still felt a craftsman’s , 
pride. He would have preferred to remain in his lovely Adam house,’ ' 
Craycombe, between Evesham and Pershore, in country that provided the 
setting for many of them, but was ordered south for his health. 


The author who can retain pride in his popular success, without being a 


complacent about it, is, I think, the happier. There is a suggestion of | 
sadness and disillusionment in those who craved this success but in later - 


years turned a cold shoulder on the work that enabled them to achieve it— _ 


as if a parent should negiect and dislike his lustiest offspring, often his , 
likeliest hope of posthumous survival, : 
We find the same paradox in music and the other arts. Sullivan came to 
think very little of his comic opera scores which had made him both rich 
and renowned. Constantly he harkered to get back to his oratorios for 
North of England choirs, especially after Queen Victoria had 
complimented him on this more earnest side of his art and urged him to 
produce more. It brought conflict into his aims and his later relations 


with W. S. Gilbert and largely helped to end a long collaboration and `` 


friendship highly profitable to both. Yet his immortality is in those light - 
operas, not in the heavier work which is rarely revived. The public’s 


taste usually proves to have been right in the long run, whether or not ’ 
the author himself appreciates it. 
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CHESTERTON’S TRAM RIDE: SOME RANDOM 
THOUGHTS ON ECUMENISM 


‘by E. J. Burbage 


K. CHESTERTON had a fondness for localising the improbable 
exploits of his heroes within the suburban plexus of streets to the -` 
. north of his native Kensington. iA typically Chestertonian picaresque 
adventure finds Basil Grant and the narrator of ‘The Club of Queer 
Trades’ on top of a tramcar traversing some of the less obviously attractive 
parts of this region. Research into the London General Omnibus Company’s 
archives for 1905 might suggest the route taken, but a more immediate 
indication is given by a casual reference to ‘the churches of dim and 
erratic sects, Agapemonites or Irvingites’, which unambiguously points 
‘to Hackney. 


Re-reading this passage recently provoked some thoughts on Chesterton, 

on sects in general and on the ecumenical movement. In the first place, 
his juxtaposition of adjectives seems odd. A sect which is ‘erratic’ is 
seldom ‘dim’ to a sufficiently enquiring mind, and here Chesterton rates 
a beta-minus in relation to his felow converts Newman and Ronald Knox, 
as witness ‘Loss and Gain’ and ‘Enthusiasm’. On the Agapemonites, 
hazy youthful memories of vanished Sunday newspapers such as Lloyds 
and Reynolds suggest that they were of perennial interest to readers of 
-those days, and, on a different level and more recently, their history and 
` beliefs furnished material for an interesting essay in Aldous Huxley’s 
‘The Olive Tree’. Their church, a building of sufficient distinction to 
feature in Pevsner, had a post-Agapemonite interlude as the second home 
-of a pseudo Old Catholic body calling itself the Ancient Catholic Church, 
and currently displays a notice describing it as a Psychic Centre, affiliation 
not stated. As for Chesterton’s so-called Irvingite Sect, the Catholic 
Apostolics, who have always declined this appellation, and strongly 
repudiated sectarianism, have leased the building to the Greek Orthodox. 
It is now their Church of Saint John, the Theologian, a handsome though 
‘bare-boned’ building, unaccountably missed by Pevsner, and still con- 
taining the Catholic Apostolic tabernacle. 
` What one thinks about sects in general depends upon one’s viewpoint— 
evidently Chesterton deplored them and lost no opportunity to guy them, 
as in (for instance) The Flying Inn. Although echoing the views of the 
worthy Reverend Edward Smedley, who, 

‘... loved established modes of serving God, 

Preached from a pulpit rather than a tub, 

And gave no guinea to a Bible Club’, 
it is my opinion that life would be a duller place without them. What 
Lytton Strachey wrote of the Muggletonians is surely true, ‘even though 
one may not be of the elect oneself, one cannot but wish them well; one 
wowd be sorry if the time ever came when there were no more 
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Muggletonians’. If one excludes a few actively malevolent or impossibly’ r 


daft bodies, the sects do no harm, and in Beryl Reid’s phrase, kadio De ; 


fabric of life, 


Which brings one to a consideration of the Ecumenical ovement: 


Here, seems to me as a layman that the churches are pursuing two 
divergent objectives, one unquestionably desirable and the other highly 


debatable. Within the field of what one might loosely call ‘good works’, ° 


interchurch co-operation is beyond question admirable, but when in the 
sacred name of Ecumenism, bodies of totally disparate traditions propose 
fusion, x seems to me that the laity has the right and duty to sit up and 
' take notice. The standard text advanced to support such moves is the 
prayer ‘that they may all be one’, but it is difficult to believe that this 
can be precisely construed as an injynction requiring uniformity in church 
government and worship. Happily, what Chesterton would regard as the 
‘erratics’ are fortunate in being unlikely candidates for extinction by the 
ecumenical steam-roller—one cannot, for instance, envisage an inter- 


church dialogue presided over by Dr. Ramsey being convened on Lordshill 


Common for the engulfment of the Cokelers! 

No, it is with the larger bodies outside Anglican ‘and Catholic folds that 
union is proposed so earnestly, and yet, I fear, so unwisely. On grounds 
of expediency an enforced unity of this sort can be advocated, and I 
suppose there is a sort of middle-of-the-road churchgoer who would 
regard the change with indifference, but I cannot believe that these 
considerations form solid grounds for the proposed changes. The basic 
fallacy is revealed in the hackneyed phrase ‘unhappy divisions’ so often 
voiced by the proposers of such shot-gun marriages. In the secular world, 
no one imagines that the separate existences of (say) the Enton Fly Fishers 
and the Leatherhead Angling Society implies a lamentable schism within 
the Surrey angling fraternity and, similarly, I am still able to live in love 
and charity with my neighbours even though we agree to differ on points 
of emphasis in belief and ceremony. 

If one must have some kind of union between the churches, it would 
seem desirable to have as flexible and loose an arrangement as possible. 


Here, the road was indicated many years ago by that great churchman - 


affectionately, if irreverently, called ‘Nip’ Williams, a vision where the 
‘English Church, while retaining all its historical ethos and atmosphere, 
will have shed all insularity and national seaf-sufficiency, and (with the 
great Free Churches catholicised and reunited to it, either. as Uniate 
Churches attached to the Patriarchal See of Canterbury, or as great 
cofraternities, analogous to the Third Orders of St. Francis and St 
Dominic, existing within its hierarchial framework), wil form but one 
among many Rites comprehended within the sheltering bosom of the one 
Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church’. It seems to me that such a vision 
is both more attractive and more capable of realisation than any of the 
recent proposals for total reunion. 
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 SADLER’S WELLS OPERA AT THE COLISEUM 


by David Fingleton ‘ 


- 


ADLERS ‘Wells Theake. in Tdtinaton had had- a long varied and 
reasonably distinguished history before Dame Lilian Baylis acquired 
PETEA EEE D O Londo Sumer 


` part to the Old Vic. As a part of the process of spontaneous development 


that marked the growth of that extraordinary enterprise, it had become by 


‘the outbreak of the Second World’ War the permanent home of both the 


opera and the ballet company named after it. After the war, when the 
opera company re-opened at Islington with the first performance of 
Benjamin Britten’s Peter Grimes, the ballet was hived off to Covent 
Garden and its subsequent meteoric career. The opera then continued 
to perform a fairly large repertoire at the theatre, almost entirely in 
English, until the middle of last year. In’ spite of the goodwill and strong 


~ traditions that the company had built up in the existing theatre, this had 


three insuperable disadvantages. It was too small, both in terms of 


- stage-size and of audience-capacity for a reasonable ‘audience return’ for 


an expensive art. It was a great deal too inconvenient, It was too far out 


_ from central London. 


The Coliseum, a late art nouveau cum “banker’s’ baroque building in 


. ‘St. Martin’s Lane, suffers from none of these disabilities. It is conveniently 


situated. As earlier transfers there of Sadler’s Wells operetta productions 
had already shown, it has adequate capacity both for staging opera, and 
for fitting in a reasonable size of audience to sce it. It has been able to 
produce a fair sized orchestral pit. It is, it must be admitted, also 


_ exceedingly ugly, but perhaps one beautiful and historic opera house’ 


already is enough for London. The decision to move to the Coliseam from 
Sadler’s Wells was therefore financially inspired, artistically sound, and 
certainly overdue when it was brought about. It was achieved in the 
face of ‘considerable difficulties and with a quite remarkable degree of 
promptitude, It has also presented the Sadler’s Wells Opera Company with 
the biggest single challenge since it first came into existence. Not the least 
part of this is to find an answer to a question that has been shelved too 
often in the past: what sort of second opera-house does London need? 

The Wells philosophy is based not only on opera in English, but opera 
sung by British (or at least by Commonwealth) singers. This is a situation 


*, which has paid handsomely in the past, but has also built into it a number 


of serious inherent dangers. With Covent Garden wedded (and rightly in 
my opinion) to the stagione system, the problem is therefore posed whether 
“a Sadler’s Wells Company with adequate opportunities (Le, of the kind now 


_ „available to them at the Coliseum) should aim at being a second company 


(e.g. an Opera Comique or Volksoper, specialising in certain kinds of 
work), or a rival one specialising in being the English Opera. In other 


” words is it sensible for the Wells Company to mount works, in order to give 


their conductors, singers and producers a chance in these, which are 
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pechaps already in the repertory at Covent Garden, and which it probably, 
of their very nature, cannot perform to as great an advantage as the 
larger house? Equally ought Covent Garden to abdicate more intimate 
works like Cosi fan tutte and Le Nozze di Figaro to the more intimate 
atmosphere of Sadler’s Wells? In any case is the Coliseum with its vast 


proscenium arch, high-domed roof, and deep, bare orchestral pit suitable : 


to be considered any more as a home for intimate operas? 
Sadler’s Wells therefore have various obvious choices open to them: 


they can either serve as a Royal Opera House ‘Second XT’, or a nursery “ 


for young singers, or as a home for the more popular kind of opera and 
operetta, or they can aspire to become a genuine company of the Volksoper 
type, performing operas in England which suit their resources, 
complementary to but not competing with Covent Garden, and not 
necessarily tying themselves down to too rigid rules or to too fixed a 


policy, so as not to overstrain the vocal and orchestral resources of the -. 


company, or to lose the advantage of a certain degree of flexible inter- 


` change with similarly situated companies elsewhere. It is noticeable that . 


at its previous home it was the exceptions to too firm a rale that proved 
among the company’s more notable successes, as, for instance, the engage-~ 
mient Gf Rafael Kabell as a učet to conduet Janas s Kata Kobano oe 
the performance in Italian of Monteverdi’s Orfeo. 


It is too early perhaps to expect a definite answer to these fundamental - 
questions in this first, perhaps rather tentative season. They are added to 


by the problem that Sadler’s Wells is expected to maintain two regular 
companies at the same time—the ‘Sadler’s’ and the ‘Wells’—so as to support 
its touring function. Since Covent Garden does littl or no touring, this 


~ 


may mean that the repertory too often mirrors that at the bigger house, . 


—the Verdi classics, Puccini and Mozart,—so that these can be seen at all 


outside London. It also means that certain operas must be kept in the .. 


regular Sadler’s Wells repertoire if the ordinary visitor to London is to 


get any chance of seeing more than a few operas, with the stagione system ` 


` limiting that of Covent Garden to only a handful of works in any month. 
DOES, Sos TBA White vor epee 6 BEDI E Dome, sn A JA 
proportion of compromise. 

Compromise however does not mean slapdash production or consistently 
light-weight performance. It was unhappily precisely on this note that 
the first season of the company im its new home opened. True, they were 
_ desperately unlucky to lose Charles Mackerras as guest conductor just 
before the opening, but Sir John Gtelgud’s production proved a miss from 
beginning to end. The new translation of Geoffrey Dunn was insipid, 


cumbersome, and stylistically confused—‘If I escape from this disaster, I- 


shall thank my lucky stars’, sang Leporello, but he did not, nor did 
_ anyone else. As far as the words were concemed the singers probebly 
decided that the best thing to do was to ignore them as much as possible,- 
for the same character remarked, during the meal scene in the last act, 
‘I shall have a piece of pheasant too’ and promptly grabbed a grape from 
the fruit dish. The action did not seem to have been thought out at all and 


s 
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the majority of the cast were bundled about like meaningless puppets . 
between sets that were both unpleasing to look at and unhelpful to the 
action. Leonard Delany’s Don must be the most charmless characterisa- 
~tion' of the part to have been seen in London since the end of the war; 
‘Don Ottavio was completely misportrayed by Donald Pilley, and Pauline 
Tinsley’s Elvira, though it has been widely admired in some circles, 
seemed to me without a vestige of dignity or real drama, Only the 
Zerlina and Masetto of Margaret Neville and Norman Wellsby gave any 
real pleasure, and the unforgivable aspect of the whole affair was to plunge 
the obviously talented, but extremely inexperienced Donna-Faye Carr from 


- the London Opera Centre into a considerable number of performances in 


_the taxing role of Donna Anna for her professional début. She had 
` inevitably to strain dangerously to meet the demands of the part, and one 
‘hesitates to think what this could do to her voice. Altogether this was 
an evening which was much best forgotten, and the orchestra under Mario 
Bernardi sounded so undernourished at the performance that I attended, 


that it was encouraging to hear them grow into the considerable pit at `- 


later ones. 
Altogether I attended a total of nine productions during the months of 


` October and November. Apart from the lamentable Don Giovanni, only 


‘Wendy Toye’s Italian Girl in Algiers, celebrating the Rossini centenary, 
was new for the move. As opposed to Sir John, Miss Toye at least saw 
-~ the work as a whole, and kept the composer’s intentions well in mind, 
though the buffa element of the opera to some extent eluded her. This 
opera, however, did seem dwarfed by the size of the stage, and what 
should have been intimate gave the effect of being seen through the 
‘wrong end of a telescope. Some of the detail in the clarity of the music was 
also lost. Nevertheless there was plenty to enjoy in this production. The 
sets had much charm and gaiety, and were admirably lit. The cast reacted 
to the liveliness of the music with considerable vigour and enjoyment. 
Although she lacked the seductive tones of a Supervia, or the humour of a 


- Dominguez, Patricia Kern is one of the world’s leading Rossini mezzo-. 


sopranos, and the Wells are lucky to have her. In course of time her 
performance of the title-role should be a formidable interpretation. There 


*\-was some splendid bass singing from Harold Blackburn as Mustapha and 
‘ Julian Moyle played a stylish Taddeo. Of the principals, only Tohn 


‘Winfield’s thin, high-lying tenor seemed quite unsuited to the part of 
Lindoro, Bemardi’s conducting was again not particularly inspiring, though 
the big Rossini tunes and ensemble made their inevitable effect. 

' After Don Giovanni it was pleasant to discover that the Blatchley/ 
Mackerras version of the Marriage of Figaro, a transfer from Islington, 
was still a superior one in every respect. Although the majority of the 
recitative was only partially audible from the front row of the dress circle, 
“and the Countess’s boudoir gave the appearance of a tennis court, this was 
a stylish and stimulating performance with a considerable number of 
virtues. Roderick Brydon’s handling of the music went from strength to 


strength and most of the singing was of a similarly high order. Margaret 
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Curphey’s Countess had dignity as well as charm, and her perforniance of 
Dove Sono was a show-stopper. Margaret Neville having graduated to 


Susanna from Cherubino, realised the promise which she had shown earlier. “ 


Her account of the role had tenderness, humour, clarity, and was entirely 
musical All of this points to her as a most promising singer. Shirley, 
Chapman, her successor as the page, seemed ill-suited to this part, and her 
voice sounded strained at times, though she is also a performer of promise. 


The male parts were competently filled, Raimund Herincz as Almaviva ` 


singing with authority, and Tom McDonnell as Figaro, musically but with- 
out sufficient ebullience. In all, this was a most sensitive production, well 


served by agreeable sets and costumes, and Edward Dent’s old but . 


rational and, euphonious translation of the libretto. 


Of the Verdi and Puccini productions it was La Boheme which most 
nearly succeeded. Bryan Balkwill, who conducted, is an ‘operatic natural’ ' 


and nursed his singers with considerable care so that the whole of the 
performance came alive in consequence. David Hillman was a splendid 
Rodolfo; his Che gelida manina was beautifully sung, and his acting was as 
Sensitive as his singing. Elizabeth Fretwell was a spirited if anglicised 
Musetta, though they might have allowed her a different dress to wear at 
the Café Momus on Christmas Eve from the Toll Gate in the rigours of 


February. Some of the production transferred well to the Coliseum, ` 


though’ the attic looked very lost on so large a stage. Only the Mimi 


(Anne Evans) lacked sufficient life and pathos for the part, though she > 


‘looked pretty enough and sang pleasantly. The rest of the bohemians 
were admirably suited in age and charm to the exuberance of their roles. 
Rigoletto was let down by the fact that Raimund Herincz was completely 


out of place in the title role. The part lies too high for his bass-baritone: 


voice and his height militated against his characterisation of the hunch- 
backed jester. As Gilda, Maria Pellegrini was good to look at, acted 
sensitively and sang beautifully; her Caro nome was a delight. Miss 
Pellegrini is another most promising young singer, but apparently seems 
to have been snapped up already by Covent Garden. Donald Smith’s Duke 


was well sung, but more of the rough-neck than the aristocrat and © 
handicapped by unbecoming costumes. Kenneth Montgomery conducted - - 


effectively though the string section on this occasion was regrettably 
inadequate, and although the smaller parts were generally well played 


(especially Don Garrard as Sparafocile and Gillian Knight as Maddalena) ` 


the whole performance was morosely and eccentrically lit. 
Saint-Saëns’ Samson and Delilah is not a work to-day that easily holds 
the operatic stage and this production remained largely on a level of 


silent-movie histrionics. If the work is to survive at all it really needs . 


outstanding performances in the name parts, and although Ann Howard ` 


and Ronald Dowd worked hard and sang intelligently, they lacked tho- 


necessary élan. The opera was well conducted by Roderick Brydon, though 
the production remained static and Ralph Koltai’s sets were a disappoint- 
ment. The two Offenbach operettas from the existing repertoire were 
performed with zest and were agreeable to watch and listen to. In Orpheus 
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‘in the Underworld Anna Pollak as Calliope was a shining example in 


diction, musicianship and assurance to the rest of the company. This was 
the production’s last season with the company, and although it has been 
,one of its great successes in the past, after more than nine years it was 
getting a trifle pallid. La Belle Helene was the more successful and had a 
glorious piece of characterisation from Derek Hammond Stroud as 
Calchas. The standard of dancing (which is important for operetta and 
light opera) was slovenly, and indeed the opera ballet as a whole needs 
attention. 


This leaves The Mastersingers. Judged even by the very highest 
standards, this was a superb performance. The Byam Shaw/Blatchley 
production was intelligent, the singing carefully prepared and the double 
orchestra and chorus considerable assets. The credit for the whole must 
undoubtedly go to Reginald Goodall, one of the great Wagner conductors 
of our age. This considerable musician, so long neglected by the Royal 
Opera House on whose staff his name still appears, not only has an 
instinctive feeling for Wagner’s music, but also the gift for sharing this 
emotion with everyone else concerned. This was a magnificently structural 
conception: Norman Bailey’s Sachs combined warmth, authority and 
„understanding, Margaret Curphey, the Eva, may in time become a remark- 
able Wagner soprano, and Derek Hammond Stroud as Beckmesser extracted 
every nuance from his admirable performance. Chorus and orchestra were 
both in splendid form. Thero was hardly a pege of this wonderful score 
that failed to ring with joy. 

How many more triumphant performances at this level can one predict 
at the London Coliseum? The ity is there for the future and, 
in the meantime, Sadler’s Wells has shown that given the right amount of 
imaginative thought and the right use of its resources it is capable of 


: putting on performances there which can give very considerable pleasure. 


Other evenings, as shown above, were nothing like so successful. It will 
be interesting to see how Mr. Stephen Arlen and his colleagues make use 
of their chances at this big new theatre to build up a strong tradition of 


,, performance at their new home. 
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ARTLIFT TO SOMERSET: THE AMERICAN MUSEUM ` oes 


IN BRITAIN 
by James Dallett 
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a handsome and lively decorative arts museum, the now thoroughly 
domesticated American Museum in Britain. 

From Winterthur, a similar but far grander institution in the United ` 
ee ee ee 
associate, from the University of Delaware, a distinguished 

Wane to ecke the cdcationdl ehditt oil te Koa a Oo. 
“of the Bath University of Technology (new university, building under 
construction, keen to broaden its programme in the arts) and Ian McCallum 
of the American Museum in Britain (eight years old, manor house of 1820, ' 
keen. to increase its educational potential). The local institutions are now 
next-door neighbours. The object of their new three-way experiment is 
a summer school devoted to ‘American Culture Before the Civil War: An , 
Interpretation through the Visual Arts’. 

It is planned to use the collections of the American Museum, at ` 
Claverton Manor, to reflect the early American domestic and artistic history 
on which the visitors will lecture. The Bath project will resemble the 
i el i A EE E oN ae gh aber pa 
lecturers on the English arts—in England, Bath proposes American lecturers 
on the American arts—in 
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hopes for high participation from British post-graduates and museum-allied > 


professionals. It makes sense for prospective students front the United , 
` States to stick to Attingham to allow English-based registrants a chance 7 
to study Colonial craftsmen and artists at Claverton. 

This may be too much to expect. Discerning Americans know very well ’’ 
they would never get into informal teaching seesions under Charles 


` 


i 


a sh 


‘as 


Montgomery and John Munroe at home. They sense the allure of the '- 


honey-coloured crescents of Georgian Bath and of the ‘private collections’ 
which the summer school will throw in. More important is the chance ‘to 
study their own furniture, textiles, silver and painting in a Wyatville 
country house on a scale approaching that in which the objects were 


created, rather than in a super-duper museum where the perfection of- 


twentieth century lighting and the roar of twentieth century traffic attempt 
a competitive seduction. Transatlantic participants are inevitable. 


The rush of American universities to find extension campuses in Stately ` 


Homes in the English shires or in villas in Florence and Aix is practical - 
escapism. Claverton Manor, as the home of the American Museum, 


provides a similarly idealised setting for its teaching role as a museum of 
the American decorative arts but it was not established as an academic 


haven for Americans. The American co-founders, Dr, Dallas Pratt, of, 
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New York, and English-born John Judkyn, planned and created the 
American Museum in Britain as a permanent exhibit of the artistic 
‘achievements of early America—in Europe, and for Europeans. 
The museum is the only venture of its kind on this side of the Atlantic. 
The Victoria and Albert Museum has selected examples of early American 
_cabinetmaking, painting and silversmithing, but these are for study and 
not on permanent display. There are other American exhibits in Europe: 
American rooms at Capesthorne Hall in Cheshire, the ancestral home of 
a M.P. with an American wife; the Franco-American museum at 

, Blérancourt near Compiègne stresses military alliances during two centuries. ~ 
The collection at Claverton Manor is, however, the only comprehensive 
' collection of Americana in Europe. } 
- Ina series of twenty ‘period’ rooms and special exhibits brought from 

the United States, the development of American craftsmanship and art 
may be traced from the days of early colonisation through the Civil War. 
Complementary ‘open air’ exhibits in the grounds give further three- 
dimensional glimpses of a civilisation which grew out of the heritage of 
many European countries as well as that of the indigenous Indian and the 
transplanted African. 

The period rooms do not, and naturally cannot, show every aspect of the 
diverse American domestic background but the principal element of this 
background, the naive and mediocre as well as the sophisticated and 
refined, are at Claverton. As an unentangled ‘mid Atlantic’ project, far 
from the local sentimentalities of women’s committees or the heavy hand 
of government, the American Museum has been able to freewheel through 
the American past, picking up and presenting arresting highlights as it willed. 

The productions of trained cabinetmakers working in the styles of 
Chippendale and Sheraton in the prosperous colonial ports are shown 
beside the Hispano-Indian religious art of the Southwest—three thousand 
miles away, and the unadorned, functional products of the Shaker sect 
. from which derives the simplicity of line and purity of design found in 
much contemporary American furniture. 

A museum of American art history outside the United States “need 
have no more excuse for existence than does the Wallace Collection of 
the decorative arts of France in London, or the series of English period 
rooms to be found in every major art museum in the United States. The 
museum considers itself an extension of the course work in American 
studies now offered in more than thirty British universities. This has, as 
yet, been largely book and lecture oriented. The American Museum hopes 
that its facilities will be used increasingly, for their visual aid value, in 
the teaching of American civilisation at the upper echelons. as they are 
now, in a big way, at the primary and secondary school levels throughout 
England. There are great expectations for the 1969 summer school as 
an ice breaker. 

Why is the American Museum at Bath? What is ‘American’ about 
Claverton Manor? The house was designed by Sir Jeffrey Wyatville and 
built of Bath stone on a plateau commanding a breathtaking prospect of 
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the Avon river valley. The south side of the mansion’ displays a classical 
facade combining pediments and pilasters atop a rusticated basement; 
on the east side are two monumental bays in the neo-classical style. These 
architectural features are common to late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
century design in both England and the United States, but Claverton 
Manor could hardly be thought ‘American’. Other than the -happy 
coincidence that Sir Winston Churchill made his first political speech 
there, the house has no special Anglo-American associations. 

Tt was purchased for the mosun (through a chariteble: trast onminised 
by the founders) as a usable structure in a tourist-visited area. The building 
was physically suitable for the msertion of display galleries and not of 
sufficient architectural interest to make alterations ill-advised.. The 
American Museum could easily have been established elsewhere; for 
practical reasons Claverton seemed ideal. It was, in fact, rather more 
ideal than expected. By the chance selection of a country rather than a 
town house, a setting familiar to this country was procured for the 
teaching of history. Some eight hundred country houses open to ths 
British public are in themselves history museums. : 

Display of the American collection in a Somerset mansion planned by: 
George IV’s architect equips extra-territorial American rooms with exterior 
trappings grander than the crowded cobblestone streets or fields surrounded 
by rail fences which, in some cases, would have been their original setting. 
This up-lifting, provided by the house and lush park, pleases not only the 
English public but American patrons as well. Such satisfaction is not only 
gratifying, it helps pay bills. 

At the same time, the contrast between the stylish cadre at Claverton 
and the intimate, scaled-down interiors emphasises the exhibits. There 
is something delightfully unexpected about a New Mexican morada m 
what should be the old squire’s wine store. But is it? The captive 
audience comes expecting unfamiliar American objects in familiar English 
rooms. What it gets is objects more familiar than anticipated—but with 
attractive differences, in rather unfamiliar rooms. 

Crossing the threshokd of Claverton Manor, the visitor sees the house of 
the Somerset squire disappear before his eyes. At once, he is in Colonial | 
America, The Seventesnif Century Keeping Room, which becs he aor, 
contains elements from a house of about 1690 which stood at Wrentham, 
Massachusetts. This ‘great hall’ from what was a weatherboarded house, 
half-timbered on the interior and similar to the East Anglian farmhouses 
from which many Puritan families came, displays a vast open fireplace 
with animal skins covering the floor. Importations are here: a brass lantern 
clock, a Lambeth posset pot and a breastplate. So are, immediately, 
~ Colonial twists: the maple and hickory elbow chairs are equipped with 
strange mushroom-like hand rests. 

Moving into the first quarter of the eighteenth century, the next, room, 
from Lee, New Hampshire, contains a red-painted slipper-foot highboy, an 
American development of the chest on stand. This form is seen again in 
the Perley Parlor, a 1763 panelled interior from Boxford, Massachusetts, 
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and in the Deming Parlor, taken from a house built in Colchester, 
Connecticut, in 1788. A Philadelphia Chippendale highboy and paired 
lowboy, the chef d’oeuvres of the collection, dominate the Craftsmen’s 
‘Room near a gallery of early American silver, much of it loaned by the 
Metropolitan Musuem. 
This sophisticated tradition, which to the average visitor is so surprising, 
continues in a room from Deer Park, Maryland. Here are comcob and 
eagle motifs and a prevalence of the popular American bird’s-eye maple, 
all symbolic of the new national consciousness which succeeded the 
Revolutionary War. New York cabmetmaker Duncan Phyfe and his 
contemporaries worked in the neoclassical style of the Greek Revival and 
the American Museum has reconstructed a New York music room of 1830, 
„furnished with the coldly elegant furniture of the school of Phyfe. Nearby 
Jis evidence of another revival, that of the Louis XV rococo style, in the 
New Orleans bedroom of the Civil War period. 
The fokk tradition in the American arts is well represented at Claverton. 
‘ Indian ceremonial objects, weapons and ornaments, the adobe-walled house 
of a New Mexican péon and the Peonsylvania-Dutch room, its household 
objécts decorated with Rhenish birds and tulips, demonstrate the colour 
and vigour of other strains in the American artistic inheritance. 
The inviting fragrance of gingerbread, freshly beked in a ‘beehive’ 
, oven, quickly draws visitors to the tavern kitchen, next door to a maritime 
gallery where the cries of seagulls and the sound of breaking waves give 
audial reality to a captain’s cabin from a whaleship. A lot, in fact, is done . 
at Claverton with tasfe, smell and sound as well as visual suggestions of 
-_ the nuance of climate, Visitors are remote in place and time from the story 
told by the American Museum, and to even suggest the natural environment 
of the United States one needs recourse to senses other than merely sight. 
The New England Country Store and the Herb Shop, the latter on the 
terrace overlooking the valley and the view, show other aspects of rustic 
America and provide visitors with thé opportunity to learn the place of 
the cracker-barrel and the tussie-mussie in rural yankee life. English tee- 
drinking is encouraged, but accompanied by American cakes and cookies. 
Outside, the story of long-ago America continues. A Conestoga Wagon 
~ and the observation platform from a railway car are the beginnings of a 
transport exhibit. A blue and white rococo summer house displays the 
bonnets and hatboxes found in a nineteenth century milliner’s shop. 
. Below the manor house is a replica of George Washington’s flower 

garden at Mount Vernon, enclosed within a white picket fence. The first 

president evidently wanted to cooperate with the Anglo-American project 

which came along two centuries later. When he re-established his garden 
_ on the Potomac after the Revolution, Washington wrote to his friends the ` 
Fairfaxes, for help. Former Virginians, George and Sally Fairfax lived a 
few miles from Claverton, at Writhlington. From Somerset, seeds and 
plants, as well as a farmer, were sent to Virginia. When, in 1962, the 
Mount Vernon garden was recreated at the American Museum as the gift 
of the Colonial Dames of America, the flowery sent so long ago to 
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Virginia came back to Somerset, tying it all up into a nice family package. . 

The crescent-shaped stable block in the grounds at Claverton has been 
converted into an unorthodox but highly pleasing Folk Art Gallery. Here 
are the familiar linear portraits, duck decoys, cut-tin weathervanes and 
ship’s figureheads, evocative of the nineteenth century domestic scene in 
the United States. Dealing constantly with misconceptions, the American 
Museum realises that a gallery of sprightly primitives is conducive to the 
classification of all American painting as naive, but it is primarily a 
museum of the decorative arts and has been unable to afford the Hudson. 
River School or portraits by Copley or Stuart. 

There are a few pictures on a more sophisticated level in the museum: 
a large oil sketch, Agorry in the Garden, by Benjamin West and a pen 
drawing by the same artist, Lady in White, by the Connecticut peinter 
Ralph Earl, several historical and genre pieces and even a canvas by 
America's first Negro peinter, Joshua Johnston. These, however, are but 
an introduction to American painting, 

The Museum has a library (books, magazines, slides and films, on. 
American history and the American decorative arts), a lecture service and 
a trained corps of school guides whose work begins in the classroom before ` 
the museum is visited. Through the Museum’s adjunct, the John Judkyn . 
Memorial, at nearby Freshford Manor, schools receive loan exhibits in.the, 
form of kits of museum objects accompanied by books and taped music. 
All of this adds up to an energetic and realistic educational programme 
with an awareness of the hunger for visual aids as well as the interest 
in American culture which are characteristic of young Britons to-day. 
But, like all new institutions, the American Museum in Britain aims its 
mission beyond the general public and the schools. Usefulness to the more 
mature scholarly community is the ultimate goal. Next summer’s airlift will 
provide more than an agreeable way to spend July and August. American 
emphasis notwithstanding, it just may stir up similar experiments of a 
operano nature Dec wers ratieh centressitice and Ene. art Hupun Poi 
are their neighbours. 


[James Dallet is a Research Associato at the American Museum in 
Britain. ] 
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THE BRITISH DISCOVER AMERICAN ART / 
‘by Ernle Money 


HE traditional image, originating in the commercial prosperity ‘of 
‘the Union following the Civil War and the romantic susceptibilities 
of Henry James, and his contemporaries, showed the American 
visitor as falling upon Europe eager for a cultural inheritance that was 
not to be found at home. Even after the advent of indigenous scholars 
of such celebrity and sophistication as Bemard Berenson and Maynard 

Perkins or patrons of the arts like Henry Clay Frick, Andrew Mellon or 
John Quinn, this idea was a long time in dying. As late as the fictional 

portrayed in Fitzgerald and Hemingway or, closer to our own 
time, in the novels of Louis Auchincloss, the denizens of the New World 
were still assumed to be the seekers after art, with money available, while 
those of the Old to be the providers of works of art. It is fair to say that 
this legend has taken a knock over the last few years; for example in 
1964/65, when the collection of English pictures formed by Mr. and Mrs. 

Paul Mellon displayed at Burlington House showed that, by the application 
of taste rather than money, the Americans were beating us at our own 
game. What has probably finally finished it off, however, is the shift in 
the centre of emphasis in modem art from Europe to America, with the 
„rise both of American painters of European birth like Willem de Kooning 
or more important, of native origin, such as Sam Francis and Jackson 
Pollock, over the last twenty years. In consequence, at long last, the 
- balance is being resolved in the supposed interchange, as far as the visual 
arts are concemed, between the two civilisations. 

More significantly, we are now seeing the emergence of a genuine growth 
_ of interest in Britain and other European countries in the development of 
American art between the sixteenth century and the present day. It is 
high time that this took place. There had always been something inherently 
unlikely in the assumption of a vacuum in artistic achievement between 
the era of Pre-Columbian art and the emergence of abstract painting 
toward the middle of the present century. Further it stood to reason that 
a country the size of America had more to offer during the four hundred 
odd years concerned than the existence of some pockets of baroque | 
architecture of Spanish origin in California or the results of French 
influence during the eighteenth century at New Orleans. What we are now 
seeing, at any rate so far as the British collector is concerned, is the 
discovery of the missing pieces of the jigsaw. 

Tt is true that not all of these had been totally obecured over the years. 
Benjamin West (1738-1820), for example,-was celebrated for his achieve- 
meat as the first painter of American stock (he was of Pennsylvanian 
Quaker origin) to make a notable success in London and to become 
President of the Royal Academy. Later, but still over a hundred years 
ago, no less a figure than Baudelaire initiated the cult for George Catlin 
and the painters of the opening-up of the Middle West Later still James 
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McNeill Whistler and John Singer Sargent were accepted as artists—but | 


emigré artists—of genius. Nevertheless these were essentially treated as 
rara aves. West until recently was dismissed as being principally a 
practitioner in the unfashionable field of history painting; his contemporaries 
Gilbert Stuart and John Singleton Copley wete treated as minor masters 
in the established tradition of portraiture. Catlin, Bingham, Miller and 


other artists of the same type were regarded as agreably romantic, but 


essentially of historical rather than primarily of aesthetic importance.. 


Whistler and Sargent, whose major stature could not be denied, were 
simply assimulated into the mainstream of European nineteenth century 


art. Even so far as other sectors of the visual arts were concerned the few . . 


names that were generally known were celebrated for reasons other than 
a real familiarity with their work. The great eighteenth century Boston 
silversmith, Paul Revere, was better known for his political activities 


during the Revolution than for his remarkably beautiful work. Duncan. 
Phyfe, the major American furniture designer of the same period, was a. 


familiar name rather because collectors from the States were known to 
seek eagerly for his work and to pay high prices for it when they found 


it, than because much of it could actually be seen in this country. The 7 
only American artist who was genuinely known by most English collectors -. 
before 1950 and accepted as original in his own right was the bird painter ` 


John James Audubon (1785-1851). 


Humber GF factors hax brought about a Change in this position sitio 
the end of the war. The establishment of the American Museum in Britain 
at Bath has had a significant effect in giving the British public the 
opportunity of studying this aspect of American history in context and in 
some sort of coherent perspective. The exchange of exhibitions between 
the two countries and inclusion of examples of American art in important 


general visiting shows such as the Works from University College - 


Collections, seen in London in the late 1950s, tended to encourage this 


process. Despite the expense of visiting America, special tours of museums ` 


and galleries in the United States have been arranged by such bodies as 
the National Arts Collection Fund. There has been a substantial increase 


on the published material available in this country on subjects connected i 


with American art, though there is still no general textbook prepared as 
such for British readers. Finally, and perhaps most important, the 
enormous increase in the general turnover of the London salerooms and 
in particular the links between Sotheby’s and their sister-firm in New York, 
Parke-Bernet, have increased the knowledge of and interest in Americana 
among British collectors. Most serious English art monthlies now carry 
regular articles dealing with American works, and as a result, in particular, 


the late nineteenth century artists and architects of the East Coast are ` ` 


becoming considerably better known. 

Curiously one of the most popular of American fields in this country 
has been the work of the primitive painters, a subject for which at first the 
British public might be expected to have little interest or sympathy. 


Curiosity on this subject was probably first stimulated in the early 19508. . 


ag, 
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by a popuk oti pania Osis lais Grandan Nosa Dit Be Gas 
. firmly established by two outstanding exhibitions held subsequently in 
London. In 1955 the Whitechapel Gallery, always pioneers of worthwhile 
artistic causes, initiated a first showing of American Primitive Art, 
organised by the Smithsomian Institution in Washington. In 1968 a further 
selection of these works of particular quality, from the collection of 
Colonel and Mrs. Garbisch, was seen at the Royal Academy under the 
title American Native Painting. Three aspects of such artists, popularly 
known as ‘the limmers’, have proved particularly attractive here. The 
first is the evident link with the tradition of British painting, eapecially-in 
.‘ portraits, landscapes and marines, as it existed here during the seventeenth 
and early eighteenth century and was continued in America over the 
succeeding hundred and fifty years. The second is the agreeable quality 
of surprise to be found in pictures by artists like George Washington Mark 
from Connecticut, Thomas van Zandt of New York, A. Tapy of West 
Virginia and Charles Raleigh of Massachusetts, One painting by the latter 
called Chilly Observation, showing a rather uncomfortable looking polar 
bear looking at some ships from the edge of an ice-flow, proved a show 
stopper at the Diploma Gallery last winter. The third is the element of 
‘freshness and candour to be found im nearly all these paintings. The 
quality of poetry in the simple, early American life have special appeal to 
a generation which has been faced with a glut of abstraction and over- 
sophistication. One of these artists, Edward Hicks, the depicter of the 
` remarkable Peaceable Kingdom, showing the carnivores lying down with 
Indians in the background, has emerged as a painter of quite remarkable 
sensitivity and talent. 

This enthusiasm has produced a climate which is certainly favourable 
to American art in this country. There is a great deal more that needs to 
' be done. It is time, for example, that the Royal Academy should consider 
mounting ‘a major comprehensive exhibition of American works along 
the lines of their previous shows of Dutch, Portuguese, Russian and French 
art. Some American artists who are well known in their own country 
are mainly unfamiliar here, such as the eighteenth century master Winthrop 
Chandler, a pair of whose portraits appeared rather surprisingly at Coe’s 
salerooms earlier this year and made £5,300. Other major figures like 
Winslow Homer (1836-1901) and Thomas Eakins (1844-1916) are better 
known in this country by their general reputation or by the odd individual 
picture than by their work as a whole. In the case of each of these 

ity should be provided for a more entensive viewing. Thomas 

Cole and the Hudson River School of landscape painters are better known 
here but are still scarcely represented in British museums. The work of 
_ other artists of considerable quality like the marine painter Fitz Hugh Lane, 
John La Farge and Theodore Robinson, who were contemporaries and 
colleagues of the major French Impressionists, and the Boston painter 
William Morris Hunt, all deserve to be better known. It would be a good 
, thing too if we could be given the opportunity to discover more about the 
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Classical Revival movement in tho Eastern States; circa 1815-1845, the 
subsequent development of American pottery and porcelain, like that of 
- the Bennington factory independent of their English originals and the 
influence of the now legendary Ninety-Sixth Armory Show of 1913. 

Can this be done in Britain allowing for the complexities of time and 


distance and the comparative shortage of original American works here? . 


I think, without doubt, that it can. In the United States itself, where 


considerable distances are also occasionally involved, important loan , 


exhibitions like the Four Centuries of American Art at Minneapolis in 
A pel ged crear a E A tl eh Sahn 


Washington in 1966 have been organised. The moderns like Francis, ' 
Pollock, Gorky, Rothko and Jasper Johns can be left to the enthusiasm: 
‘of the Tate Gallery and the commercial managements. It is the work of . 


their predecessors that we are now becoming keen to know much more 
about. 


+ 
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THE TIP OF THE ICEBERG 


Art at Auction. The Year at Sotheby's and Parke-Bernet, 1967-68. Edited by 

- Philip Wilson. Macdonalds. 848. Christie's Review of the Year, 1967-68. 
Newman Neane. Investing in Pottery and Porcelain. Hugo Morley-Fletcher. 
Barrie and Rockliff. 50s. Minton Pottery and Porcelain of the First Period, 
1793-1850. Geoffrey Godden. Herbert Jenkins. £7 7s. Od. 


In the present state of the market, the arts are not only a major interest 


' to many people in this country but are also, in many ways, big business. For 


this reason the annual reports of the two major London salearooms are not 
only fascinating documents in factual terms but have come to take on a 
certain aura of unreality. How many of us, for instance, are in the same 
‘league as the purchaser of the Pateneir 4 Wooded Landscape with many 
Figures at Sotheby’s for £74,000 in July 1968, or Monete La Terrase a 


. Sainte-Adresse in the course of the same season at Christie’s for 560,000 


guineas, a world record auction price for an Impresstonist pamting? As one 
turns over the pages of these two volumes one és continually surprised, in 
recollection, at what a considerable number of works of star quality still 
came onto the market at a time when it is a common compleint that this 
kind of object is getting harder and harder to discover. Even then one is 
constantly startled by some of the prices these realise. One striking instance, 
for instance, in Christies Old Master Sales was the small-scale Rubens 
tapestry design The Marriage of Constantine which was sold for 49,000 guineas 
in 1968, exactly one hundred years later to the day that it had changed hands 
in the same rooms for a mere 23 guineas. As Mr. John Russell sagely 
remarks in his Foreword to the Christie Review ‘What we have to do i to 


"watch the minor works of the great masters or the major works of those who 


do not quite rate for black print in the encyclopaedias’. A good example of 


- the latter, at Sotheby’s this time, was the charming peinting by Francis Holman 


Elegant Figures, Fishermen and Children on the Sea Shore, now in the Tate 
Gallary, which fetched £8,500 in April 1968. Equally gratifying to the seller: 
must have been the 9,000 guineas recorded at Christies for the mid- 
nineteenth century picture by Telemaco Signorini, one of the so-called 
Macchiaiolo artists, entitled A Corner in Bath, a record for this kind of work 
that could not even have been guessed at a few years ago. Bofore we get 
quite carried away by prices of this kind, however, it is as well to remember 
three things. First, the art market is perpetually functioning and that means 
downs as well as ups. Second, it is in the run-of-the-mill occasions or 
bread and butter sales that the real interest for future prices often lies. Third, 
these astronomic figures constitute only the tip of the iceberg so far as the 
salesrooms are concerned and the wise collectors of the future are still buying 
plenty of things even in these hard times for leas than £100 (or at Christle’s, 
let one hasten to add, 100 guineas). 


I commented a year ago that in my view Art at Auction was getting rather 
too bulky for convenient handling. I do not reaile from that opinion this year. 
That is not to say that much of the.contents is not of considerable quality. 
Mr. Richard Day's essay Rembrandt as Etcher and Printer, generously 
illustrated with examples fram the Nowell-Usticke collection sold at Parke- 
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Bernet during the season, was of particular imterest and there were useful 
articles in connection with other important sales, such as netsuke and the. 
Diaghilev Ballet. I found that two general articles also gave me considerable 
pleasure. One was Professor J. E Plumb’s concise and elegant account of the 
European royal families as patrons of the eighteenth century craze for 
ceramics. I wish, however, that he would go back to the practice of referring . 


to Angustus the Strong rather than the clumsy appelation of Augustus the |. 


Physically Strong; and without the coy, and I should have thought by now 
unnecessary, reminder that this monarch’s reputation was grined im the 
boudoir rather than the battlefield. The other was the altogether delightful 
reminiscence by Mr. F. L. Wilder of Sothoby’s earlier in the century, a period 
gem which should be of the greatest value to the future social historian. 
Christie's Review does not set out to be anything fike so grandiose as the ` 
Sotheby volume, but # does contain a useful account of the firm’s activities 
duning the year (a remarkably successful one for them, by the way), some fine 
photographs and a valuable account by Hugo Morley-Fletcher of the Geneva 
aale of ex-King Umberto’s collection of Meissen porcelain in June 1968. This 
was the first such to be conducted by an English firm on the mainland of the 
continent of Europe and, interestingly, was taken by Mr. Peter Chance, 
Christle’s chairman, to the surprise of some foreign dealers, in the most finent 
French. 

Mr. Morley-Fletcher is also responsible for a useful addition to Barrie and 
Rockliffs ‘New Currency’ series. Despite its title the scope of this book 
is in fact restricted to English pottery and porcelain of the principal periods, 
and of these Mr. Morley-Fletcher writes with good sense, knowledge and 
enthusiasm. His views on future developments in prices for this market are 
interesting (and, I think, basically right), though it is a pity that he did not find 
more space to deal with nineteenth century wares, which are more readily 
available and within the ordinary collector’s reach, or to take the opportunity 
to quote comparative prices realised at recent sales more often than he does. 
Unfortunately he is bedevilled by inaccurate proof-reading and is liable ' 
for perpetuating at least one howler that is surprising from someone who must 
often be responsible for cataloguing Christie’s sales of Staffordshire figures, . 
when he refers to the unfortunate Emily Sandford (James Rush’s mistress) 
as one of the three major criminals depicted in this field. The coloured 
illustrations to this book are particularly fine, ie awkwardly placed on 
occasions for the text, and it is beantifully 

It has been known for some time that Mr. Geoffrey Godden had got a 
_ really sizeable cat to let loose among the pigeons of nineteenth century 
ceramics. This was foreshadowed in his 1966 Encyclopaedia of British Pottery 
and Porcelain and by a more detailed article in the Collector's Guide ‘A new 
look at floral encrusted porcelains’ in February 1967. Now that the full 
extent of Mr. Godden’s researches, based upon discoveries made in the 
Minton archives, is apparent it is clear that a great many pieces that were - 
previously attributed to Rockingham, Spode, Worcester, Derby, Coalport 
and elsewhere must now on the evidence of the Minton pattern and record 


When we have finished taking the labels off one or two of our treasured 
pieces (and several museums have undovbtedly been doing just that already 
on the strength of his arguments) we can ait back to enjoy the pleasures of 
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“Mr. Godden’s scholarship. The illustrations cover a wide field and are of 


high quality. 
Bante Mongy 


PORTUGUESE ART 


The Art of Portugal, 1500-1800. Professor Robert C. Smith. Weidenfeld and 
. Nicolson. £6 6s. Od. 


In the winter of 1955-56 the Royal Academy held their major exhibition 
of works of art from Portugal at Burlington House. This collection, which 
was mounted with the discriminating taste of Professor Reynaldo dos Santos, 
' wae a landmark in the appreciation and understanding of Lusitanian art in 
, this country. Several of the works which i contained, such as the Saint 
Vincent polyptach of Nuno Goncalves, the Belém monstrance by the great 
court goldsmith Gil Vicente, the sculpture of Master Paro and the fourteenth 
to fifteenth century school of Coimbra and the ‘paintings of Goya's 
contemporary Segueira, were masterpieces that stood comparison with the 
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One important fact which is proved by this book is the complete | 


independence, despite their physical proximity, of Portuguese from Spamish | 
art. The solemn, oppressive and sometimes savage nature ofthe Foerian’’ 
arfistic temperament is sbsent from their near neighbours. This can be seen in 
the difference in spirit between pictures like the Arrival of the relics of- 


S. Anna at the Church of the Madre de Deus by an unknown artist in the . 


Museu National de Arte Antiga at Lisbon or the ravishing Aveiro figures of 
The Holy family on the return from the flight into Egypt (both reproduced) 


with the introspectivo quality of contemporary Spanish work. Thero is a , 


natural felicity and lack of sententiousness about the Portuguese, admirably 
exemplified in the illustrations to this volume, that is among their major 
contributions to European art. 

Bante Monsey 


ART AND SCIENCE 


The Science of Art. Robert E. Mueller. Rapp and Whiting. 55s. 


Communication, says Mr. Mueller, is the root idea of our age, just as 
evolution or relativity was for previous generations. 
Cybernetics sesk to apply electrical communication concepts to analogous 


biological systems, but communication considered solely as an electric — 


phenomenon is rather restricted. When you contemplate art, you find yourself 
involved in an area of broad meanings, instinct with structures and human 
values of a complexity transcending the ciphers of simple electrical exchange 
systems. How are meanings generated and communicated within the various 
media of our art forms? That is the question to be determined, and this book 
sets out to investigate the creative aspects of art communication. 

All art—visual, literary and auditory—entails complex encoding schemes 
which, Mr. Mueller points out, the traditional information theorist overlooks ; 
and deeper creative meanings are generated in art by its peculiar encoding 
system. There was a time when it was thought that the imaginative artistic 
outlook was scientifically pejorative, that the logic of science required the 
extinction of all ‘artistic’ flights of fancy. But does not the antagoniam between 
science and art, between the logical and the aesthetic response, resolve itself if 


purpose of creating a new reality; science for the purpose of describing the 

reality of nature. Having elaborated this proposition, Mr. Mueller ‘began to 
' sæ the need for a careful elaboration of what is meant by communication in 
art, in particular what is created and how it is made into a communicative 
package’. In defining the problem, he reached the conclusion that man’s 
consciousness is due to the building of creative communications in humanly 
perceptual forms. And this would seem to apply equally to the imperting of 


both scientific and artistic concepts. In other words, Mr. Mueller endorses ‘ 


C. P. Snow’s optimistic view of the complementary function of the two 
cultures. The scientist and the artist. are two sides of the same human 
process, complementing each other in the quest for knowledge and the 
expansion of awareness. 


Art was the primitive’s total science. te Cue i ee 


through an artistic attitude, thus enabling him to cope with ‘scientific’ realities 
\ 


c 
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which they simultaneously embodied and explained. Psychologists know that 
many of their subsequent insights were anticipated by ‘imaginative’ works of 
* literature—those of Tolstoy, Dostoievaky and Nietzsche, for instance. And 
how many scientific discoveries have been the result of a spontaneous 
imaginative epiphany, as distinct from a logical scientific progression? 

The best hope for mankind’s future lies, in Mr. Mueller’s view, in an 
understanding alliance between science and art—‘Man’s science comprehends 
nature best in perceptual areas that art has proliferated deepest. The scientific 
mund has but regained from nature that which the artistic mmd has put into 
nature ... The new realities of the future can only be entered into with 
equanimity ‘and appreciation when our art has adequately prepared us for the 
experiences they contain. When we have a strong awareness of art at our 
disposal we will be able to experience the even more unimaginable scientific 
realities of tomorrow... 

RicHARD WHITTINGTON-EGAN 


SOLDIER, ADMINISTRATOR, SCHOLAR AND POET 
Poems. John Charles Edward Bowen. John Baker Publishers Ltd. 21s. 


The author of this volume of colourful and scrupulously-wrought poetry, 
Major Bowen, was commissioned into the Indian Army and, after serving in 
the Foreign and Political Department of the Government of India, filled a 
succession of Consular and Diplomatic posts in Iran before returning to serve 
on the old North-West Frontier. After the hand-over of power in India he 
devoted two years to research into the background of Mogul Indian poetry and 
then spent twelve years as a District Commissioner in Africa, administering 
remote areas in the vicinity of Lake Chad and the Kalahari Desert. During 
these assignments he became proficient in the Persian and other Eastern 
languages, and, Hke so many before him, he has published translations from 
the Persian and, in particular, A New Selection from the Rubatyat of Omar 
Khayyam and versions of poems of the Mogul Empire. During the controversy 
that followed last year’s publication of Mr. Robert Graves’ and General AH- 
Shah’s new translation of the Persian classic, Major Bowen was well to the 
fore in weighty argument. 

The present offering, called simply Poems, reveals a fastidious talent for 
. crisp epigrammatic verse, lyrical forms and a painter’s eye for the sweeps 
and minutiae of Nature. The section entitled ‘The Heart of England, 1938-1945’ 
contains many noble lines but one quatrain especially to match the colour 
frontisptece of the book—the picture of that name painted by Eric Kennington 
in memory of Richard Hillary: 

‘Disfigured, sightless, but at heart secens— 
Wo havo no right to weep as you depart, 
Aa, bending where the English grass grows green, 
You plant a crimson rose in England's heart.’ 

There is a Bellocian quality in several of Major Bowen’s poems of delight 
in travel and freedom. One such is “The Roads of France’, twenty-four Hnes 
of pure exultation: 

‘We followed beauty through the golden autumn days, 
And knew not where our journoy’s end would be.. 
A O God! to feel awhile Thy wind upon our hair, 
To travel on and know that wo were free.’ 
And ‘This Side of Paradise’ echoes that indwelling joy of the true pilgrim. 
We like Major Bowen in his role of satirist. One example, ‘A Visit to 
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Pompeii, PibuMia, Pomfret’ begins elegantly with ‘ 
‘Should POMPEL be in my heering said 
I breathe again the light Italian air, ` 
And see fhred on that City of the Dead 1 
An English lady’s penetrating stare. 
Young, eloquent, and French the Guide she chose, 
Whose charm, we could not fail to realise, 
Lay ın the fact that he was one of those 
Who dotted all their Ts and crossed their Is.’ 
and ends with the unlocking of ‘a cage that hid some object banned/To all, 
save our and Mrs. Pomfret’s eyes’ and with an Envol which the Sage of 
Sussex himself would have been proud to own. In similar satiric vein are 


‘Lines Written On Being Invited To Dine With Ghengiz Khan’ and the mordant . 


‘Epitaph for a French Politician’—Pierre Lavai. 


Major Bowen's new collection should delight many readers who hold by the’ i 


English tradition of clean clear statement in impeccable verse. 
WILLIAM KEAN SEYMOUR 


COPLAND ON HIS CONTEMPORARIES 


The New Music 1900/60. Aaron Copland. Macdonald. 2is. 

Any book on the music of this century written by an active, indeed prolific, 
living composer must be a matter of great interest to the music lover. Aaron 
Copland’s The New Music 1900/60 was first published as Our New Music 
in the United States in 1941, and it has now been revised and enlarged, and 
published in this country. 

It would not, however, be unfair to say that the appeal of this book must 
have been as great twenty-seven years ago as it is to-day. For the revisions 


and enlargements do not really amount to very much. Chapters on radio ` 


and film music have now been superseded by those on serialism and electronic 
media, but these are somewhat sketchy. The Schoenberg School’s post-war 
progress is investigated, and the author's autobiographical chapter and his 
assessments of livmg American and European composers are enlarged, and, 
in some cases, revised. But the focal interest of this book remains in its 


early parts. It is Copland on the Post Romantics (with due homage to - 


Moussorgsky and Scriabin), on early Schoenberg and Stravinsky, on the 
French group of Les Six, particularly Darius Milhaud, and on the influence 
and development of jazz that fascinates. i y the chapters on current 
American music, save possibly that dealing with Charles Ives, are iess 
interesting. .To the English reader these chapters would perhaps prove more 
stimulating were there greater opportunity to hear the works of Ives, Harris, 
Sessions, Piston and others in this country. 

Aaron Copland’s own music however is frequently heard here. Ono hak 
of it is, of course, much more accessible than that of some of his American 
contemporaries. His autobiographical fragment ‘Composer from Brooklyn’ 
is good reading but does not really answer the question which is asked whenever 
Copland is discussed. For how can he explain the writing side by side, of 
works so diametrically different as Connotations for Orchestra and Appalachian 
Spring and then prefer to think that ‘I write my music from a single vision’? 


Aaron Copland professes a certain contempt for folk-music as a basis for -~ 


composition. Thus there are hard words for Sibelius, for Bartok and early 
Stravinsky, and for such Soviet composers as Shostekovitch and Prokofiev, 
who in the space of a few sentences are markedly damned with faint praise. 


t 
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But fòw would deny that Copland’s own work in this geare is notably more 
effective and successful than that composed in the wake of Schoenberg whom 
he so clearly admires and seeks to follow. 

Indeed it is ead thet whereas the most fascinating section of this book from 
the literary aspect is his illuminating treatment of Schoemberg, this yearning for 
the twelve-tone system should so have swamped the authors munical 
creativity. Yet this i a clearly written book in a lively style, and it is refresh- 
_ mgły unencumbered by technicalities or unnecessarily abstruse erudition. 
There is perhaps a certain natvetS of approach, and it is surprising that the 
author should have seen fit totally to ignore aH music composed in this 


book on music writen by a living composer ought to be ignored, then one as 
ee ee . Copland’ should adorn any music lover's 


Davip FINGLETON 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF SARTRE 
The pa of Jean-Paul Sartre. Edited and ‘mtroduced by Robert 
Denoon Cumming. Methuen. 50s. 

The editing of an anthology of prose works is difficult enough, and one must 
immediately congratulate Professor Cumming for tackling so bewildering a 
genius as Sartre. In a medium sized volume the English-speaking reader has a 
glimpse of this many-sided artist that is both comprehensive and stimulating. 
` Jean-Paul Sartre is one of those writers about whom everyone knows a little but 
no ones very much. Professor Cumming has set out to remedy this and by letting 
' the author speak for himself, and by means of adequate excerpts from all his 
important works, he has entirely succeeded in demonstrating how the part cannot 
be separated from the whole. The philosopher, the artist and the political cam- 
paigner stand revealed as the same man. They each speak the same language, 
- albeit in different dialects. 

_ The editor’s method is simple. He has taken the main concepts of Sartre's 
thinking (Consciousness and Being, Consciousness and Literature through to the 
neo-marxist Consciousness and Society) and grouped around each of thém 
typical excerpts from the author's philosophical literary and political output. 

Thus the reader, on his carefully guided journey from ‘La Nausee’ through to 
the ‘Critique de la Raison Dialectique’, is made to see, possibly for the first time, 
the development and totality of Sartian thought. 

We all, of course, have our personal preferences and many will doubtless be 
disappointed at the exclusion or curtailment of this or that passage, but the only 
criticism one can fairly make of the editor in this regard is that he has indulged 
his philosophical predisposition at the expense of the literary and political 
Sartre. But even so, these latter aspects are given reverent if subordinate roles. 

The introductory essay is particularly rewarding. In less than fifty pages, 
enough of Sartre’s biography and intellectual ethos are depicted to whet the 
reader’s appetite for the passages that are to come. The editor, moreover, 
gathers the mainstreams of Sartian thought and weaves them into an intelligible 
if oversimplified whole. The reader is thus prepared for a more detailed exam- 
ination of, say, “The Encounter with the Other’ in the main body of the book 
where the master takes over and brings to harvest the seed already planted. 

But the most engaging aspect of Professor Cumming’s book is its essentially 
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commendatory aim. Here is an enthusiast who is not only concerned to see that 
the author is treated fairly but also that his works should be sympathetically 
received by the reader. His enthusiasm is contagious and before his essay is half 
over he has (temporarily at least) won over a new convert. Minor faults of 
presentation occur in this, as in most books. The notes are too myopic to be . 


more than 


frustrating. 
Professor Cumming has given us Sartre in microcosm. If we want more we 
must go to the unexpurgated original. The journey is śtill daunting, but because 
of Camming’s little book there will be more who will make it. 


MALCOLM BISHOP 


SHORTER REVIEWS and NOTICES 


Anti-Catholicism in Victorian 
England (Allen and Unwin, 35s.). This 
is an important volums in the series 
Historical Problems: Studies and 
Docwnents, edited by Professor G. 
R. Elton. The series is concemed with 


ated bia eel TE 
In this preeent volume the intro- 
duction, covering 108 pages, consists 
substantially of the Cambridge Thirl- 
wall Prize-winning Essay for 1967 by 
Dr. E. R. Norman. It is an erudite, 
objective and lucid study which 
analyses and discusses in successive 
sections, the Anti-Catholic Tradition, 
the Maynooth Question culminating 
in 1845, ‘Papal Aggression’ ahd the 
creation of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy, Gladstone and Vaticanésm 
against the background of the First 
Vatican Council, and Ritualiam. 


Picasso’s ‘Guernica’ (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 25s.). This detailed analysis 
of Picasso’s famous painting derives 
from Professor Sir Anthony Blunt’s 
delivery of the Whidden Lectures in 
1966. Sir Anthony writes with much 

ity on this great work of art 
which drew its immediate inspiration 
from the Spanish Civil War: but its 
algnificance is much greater. ‘Guernica 
ig one of those rare works in which 
years of experience and experiment 
are summed up and given wholly new 
significance’. Furthermore ‘it belongs 
to a great tradition in European art’. 


Sir Anthony discusses all this in some 


The Pelican History of European 
Thought (Penguin Books, 7s. 6d. each - 
volume). Recent volumes in this 
valuable series, which is eminently 
suitable for the general reader, inchide 
Volume 1, The Awakening of Europe 
by Professor Phillipe Wolff. In the 
four centuries under consideration, the 
ninth to the twelfth, the author has 
selected three periods ‘each of about 
fifty years, which seem to have pro- ' 
duced the greatest density of innova- 
tion’; and to each of these he has 


given the name of one outstanding 


and central figure. These are Alcuin, 
Gepbert and Abelard. Inevitably he 
leaves himself ‘free to stress anything 
which does not fit into the 

picture rather than throw a false light 
on it’. The book is translated from 
the French by Anne Carter. Volume 
4 on The Enlightenment is contributed 
by Professor Norman Hampson. This 


the Enlightenment was what one thinks 
it was. This book embodies one 
particular synthesis, one personal . 
point of view. It will have failed in 


own. On the other hand Professor 
Hampson’s own interpretation t 
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bound to assist the unenlightened 
reeder. 

St Pancras Station (Allen and 
“Unwin, 52s. 6d). The threatened 
closure of the London railway terminal 
station at St. Pancras provides reason 
enough for this admirable history by 
Professor: Jack Simmons. The story, 
though integrated, falls into two parts. 
- There is the fascinating and occasion- 
ally technical account of how the Mid- 
land Railway Company extended their 
‘line to reach the metropolis in 1868 at 
the newly constructed St Pancras 
Station. This in itself is a valuable con- 
tribution to the remarkable history of 
railway construction in Britain during 
the nineteenth century. The other part 
is the building of the hotel constructed 
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on the South side of the station 
proper. Designed by Gilbert Scott in 
1866 and opened to the pubhc in 
1873, it has remained one of the most 
controversial buildings in London. 
Professor has much regard and 
admiration for this vast red brick, 
fanciful, Victorian gothic edifice. The 
illustrations give some idea of tho’ 
intricate and superbly executed 
decorative detail which adorns the: 
structure, both inside and out. 
Professor Simmons is ‘probably right 
in claiming, whether people like it or - 


„not, ‘it is one of the most perfect’: 


monuments of the life and thinking © 
of the Victorian age’. This is really 
the justification for this erudite and 
detailed study. 
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DWIGHT DAVID EISENHOWER 


by the Editor 


O much will have been written about the life of a fine man who, as 
the Supreme Commander of the Allied Expeditionary Force which 
landed in France in 1944 and halted not until Germany signed an 
unconditional surrender, that nothing more need be said except by those 
who proudly served on his staff. Whoever be charged with writing the 
biography of this kindly but brilliant soldier may be happy to have some 
personal recollections of one who not only admired him but revered him. 

I was privileged to serve on his Staff during the Second World War. 
As an officer of the Directorate of Military Survey, a military mit which 
makes all the maps required by the land and air forces, I was first posted 
to the British Fighter Command, then at Stanmore, Middlesex. Out of 
that grew the Allied Expeditionary Air Force, commanded by Air Marshal 
Leigh-Mallory, later to be knighted as Sir Trafford. He became a close 
friend of mine, mainly I suppose, because we shared the same secrets 
since we of the Military Survey had to know well in advance what was 
being considered as possible by those charged with the conduct of the war. 
No commanders, whether of Land-forces or those of the Air, could do 
much without adequate maps for themselves, and in larger numbers, for 
those who would carry out their orders. Thus it was that I became 
Deputy Assistant Director of Surveys, Air Staff, SHAEF, The title sounds 
grand: it carries the rank of Major. 

It was while holding this position that I met him. Leigh-Mallory, having 
fulfilled his task, was directed to do much the same thing for the forces 
engaged in South-East Asia. (Thereby hangs a tale that I could tell) 
Before he left Versailles where he occupied a large house as his personal 
headquarters, he invited those on his close staff to a farewell party, to 
which I was invited. There may have been as many as twenty present. 

At the party I was talking to two WAAF Officers, personal assistants 
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was. Presently a soft-spoken voice, over my right shoulder said, ‘Allow 
me to interrupt you. This is the first time I have had the pleasure of 
` meeting women on my Staff. Allow me to introduce myself. My name is 
` Eisenhower’. I retired into the background. The conversation continued 
for a few minutes and I could see all three smiling and happy. I knew, 
we all knew, that here with us was a man who was leading us in the 
‘Crusade in Europe’, the title he gave to his account of the war two or 
three years after it had ended. 

His Staff in Paris and’ Versailles was enormous, necessarily so having 
regard to the immensity of the tasks of the military formations entrusted 
to his care; yet he never forgot those with whom he had had personal 
contact. When he moved forward and set up his Headquarters in Reims, 
his Air Staff moved with him. My small section of draftsmen and WAAF 
‘Map Corporals’ were given as accommodation the ground-floor of the 
Music Hall. One day, to my surprise, he came in unannounced, and 
seeing me, almost shouted, ‘Say, Gordon, are you OK?’—meaning, of 
course, was my housing as I could wish it to be. I forget what I replied, 
probably no more than a ‘Yes, Sir!’ and when he left I'saw the look on 
the faces of the men and women, devoted men and women, under my 
command, and they shone with a kind of happiness, knowing that a very 
‘great man with immense responsibilities on his shoulders had taken the 
trouble to visit them. 

To me, this was Eisenhower; and I am glad of this opportunity of 
recording my gratitude to a Supreme Commander. As a young boy when 
I jibbed at some small task my mother had asked me to do, she said to 
me, ‘Gordon, the man who is too big to do a little thing will always be 
too little to do a big thing’. 

Dwight David Eisenhower was never too big to do a little thing. 


\- 
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A COOL LOOK AT N.A.T.0/S TWENTY-YEARS’ l 
BALANCE SHEET A 


by E. Hinterhoff 


N 4th April, 1969, there will be the 20th anniversary of the North ' 

Atlantic Treaty Organisation. 

The main reason for setting up the alliance and its subsequent 
raison d'être, was almost hysterical fear of Soviet aggression in Europe, ` 
especially after Soviet indirect aggression in Korea in the summer of 1950, 
which was far from justified. The United States had then almost complete 
monopoly of the A-bomb and the ‘credibility’ of the American deterrent 
was complete and absolute. But apart from the psychological effect upon 
Stalin of American nuclear power, he was also fully conscious of the fact 
that the whole of Eastern Europe was seething with revolt, and, in case 
of a new war, would explode like a volcano, engulfing all Soviet troops 
in that area. This fact was never properly understood in the West. 5 


Unfortunately the situation on the northern flank was not so satisfactory; © 
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and from the very inception of the alliance this flank was described by 
Liddell Hart in his book Deterrent or Defence published in 1960, as 
‘NATO’s weakest spot in Europe—and in every sense’ (p.149). The 


\ - Russians could easily, by marching through the empty wilderness of 


Finnmark, reach ice-free harbours in Narvik, Trémso and other fjords in 
northern Norway, priceless for their submarines, marooned for months in 
ice-bound ports on the Kola Peninsula. Equally, on the southern tip of 
the northern NATO flank, the Russians could, without much difficulty, 
by pushing across the flatlands of Schelswig-Holstein, cut the Jutland 
_ Peninsula and, by invading weak Denmark, ‘uncork’ the vital Baltic 
` Gateway for their Baltic fleet. The main reason for the weakness of the 
Northem NATO flank was, from the very beginning, the steadfast refusal 


_of the Norwegian and Danish Governments to allow the stationing of 


NATO troops on their territories, in peacetime, as well as stationing of 
nuclear warheads. 
Yet, unfortunately, the whole situation was not properly understood, 


_ even at the highest level, Marshal Juin, then C-in-C of the Central Front 


was reported as saying on some occasions in the early fifties that the defence 
of Europe against a numerically superior Soviet onslaught could be possible 
only on the Rhine, and that it would involve a ruthless ‘scorched earth 
policy’ towards Western Germany. 

During the next several years—until 1965—especially after the Korean 
war, which led to great strengthening of American military power and of 
NATO, the overall balance of power was even more favourable for the 
West than at its conception, although the situation on the northern flank 
did not undergo any improvement. On the other hand, on the southern 
flank, Greece and Turkey joined NATO. What was more important and 
what was not understood in the west, as a result of Yugoslavia’s access to 
the Balkan Pact in February 1953, Western Europe, for all practical 
purposes became immune from any possible Soviet aggression. 

As a result of an obsession in the minds of Soviet military leaders with 
the so-called ‘Vistula complex’ Gn the same way as the German General 
Staff was obsessed before the last war with ‘Zwei-Fronten-Krieg’ complex) 
it has become a dogma in Soviet strategic doctrine to avoid exposing flanks 
of their troops to the possibility of an attack on them. Yugoslavia’s 
membership of the Balkan Pact, and, consequently, an indirect membership 
of NATO, meant that, in case of an aggression in Europe, the Soviet left 
flank would be exposed to an attack by some 100 Turkish, Greek and 


“Yugoslav divisions. 


The Suez crisis was a historical watershed, marking the beginning of 
steady deterioration on NATO’s southern flank, which was aggravated by 
the Greek-Turkish conflict over Cyprus. 

- Although the United States had still an overwhelming nuclear superiority, 
the overall strategic balance was not as good for NATO as it was a decade 
earlier. If one would look at all NATO sectors, the situation was rather 
fluid. Whereas in the northern flank, although there was no change of 
heart either in Oslo or in Copenhagen as regards the stationing of foreign 
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ean ee countries, veka suai ance wes aa by NATO, : 
according to which defence of northern Norway and of the Baltic Gateway 
could be assured by a mixed ‘strike fleet’ consisting of four or five aircraft 
carriers, with some 100-planes aboard each of them. On the southern 
flank, although the Baghdad Pact was in ruins, yet both British and 
American armed interventions in Jordan and the Lebanon in 1958, did not 
result in any counter-measures by the Soviet Union which was busy in 
delivering arms to its Arab allies, licking their wounds after the lost war 
in Sinai in 1956. 


As faras the Central. Front da: Soncemied: in: tho anama ot the: 


Hungarian uprising as well as the posture of Polish armed forces, which: 


played a decisive role during the October events, when Gomulka came back 


to power, any danger of an aggression by the Warsaw Pact in Europe was, ` 


in the circumstances, non-existent. Yet, in spite of this disarray in the 
Warsaw Pact, there was no end in the west to highly pessimistic assess- 
ments of NATO’s defence capabilities; the most notable being the views 
expressed by General Aileret, then Chief of Staff of the French Armed, 
Forces, in the Revue de Defense Nationale in August-September, 1964. 
In his article ‘Opinion sur fa theorie strategique de la “flexible response” ’ 
he expressed the highly pessimistic view that ‘. . . in conditions of con- 
ventional warfare, it would be too optimistic to think that it would be 
possible to stop the Russians on the Rhine, and most likely on the Seine, 
the Aisne, in the mountains of Jura or even the Alps...’ Some weeks 
before the publication of General Aileret’s article, General Hans Speidel, 
former C-in-C of Land Forces, Central Front, in his exposé before the 


! 


1 


General Assembly of the Western European Union, in Paris, expressed ` ’ 


even more pessimistic views. As these views were expressed before 
France’s withdrawal from NATO, in April, 1966, which had most damaging 
effects upon NATO's defence capabilities, there was really no justification 
for such pessimism. After all, there was a favourable ratio for the west in’ 
‘forces in being’, due to the fact that NATO’s 26 divisions were facing 
across the demarcation line 20 Soviet divisions in East Germany, plus six 
divisions of the East German People’s Army. Obviously four Soviet 


divisions in Hungary and two in Poland could not be taken into considera- . 


tion because they were there for ‘safeguarding the lines of communications’. 
One could assume that before France’s withdrawal, which robbed Saceur of 
six French brigades and 16 air squadrons, as well as of French territory and 
air space, the overall balance in Europe was in favour of the West. 


The situation in Central Front deteriorated seriously, as mentioned 
above, as a result of France’s withdrawal, as well as a result of a series of, 
considerable cuts in strength of national contingents, stationed in Germany. 
There began the withdrawal from the U.S. Seventh Army of 35,000 men, : 
followed by a withdrawal of one brigade and one R.A.F. squadron from 
BAO.R., with corresponding cuts in Belgian, Dutch and Canadian forces 
in Germany, all for fiscal reasons. Unfortunately all these cuts were made 


completely unilaterally, without any serious effort on the part of the west ` 


to induce the Warsaw Pact to make similar cuts. At the same time, the 


+ 
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| feelings against the United States, cleverly exploited and fanned by 
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situation on both NATO flanks began to deteriorate at an increasing pace. 
In the north the rapid build-up of Soviet naval power, and the prospects of 
a semi-permanent Soviet naval presence around North Cape and the 
_ Western coast of Norway threatened, in case of war, western lines of 
“ communications, and became a matter of growing concern, placing great 
«strains upon the Atlantic fleet. 


More dramatic changes took place in the south, where growing Soviet 
penetration into the Middle-East, as well as a massive naval presence in the 
~ “Mediterranean, began upsetting the existing ratio of power in that area. 
Although the Soviet fleet in the Mediterranean does not for the time being 


- represent any direct challenge to the supremacy of the U.S. Sixth Fleet, its: 


presence has a profound psychological effect, by projecting Soviet political 


influence into this vital area, Furthermore, the Russians have been 
” developing an intense political activity, trying to woo Turkey from NATO, 


as well as endeavouring to take advantage of anti-British feelings in 
Malta, following Britain’s withdrawal from the island; not forgetting also 
Cyprus, where chronic frictions between Greeks and Turks, provide an 


opportunity for fishing in the troubled waters. American objections to 


Turkey’s intervention during the recurrent crises in Cyprus created bitter 


Communist propaganda. As far as Greece is concerned, if Andreas 
‘Papandrou could have won in the summer of 1967, he would have with- 
drawn Greece from NATO, and, in due course, have opened Greek ports 


‘to the Soviet navy in the eastern Mediterranean. All these developments 


show the fluidity of the situation on the southem flank. 


As regards the situation on the Central Front, as mentioned before, the 
situation began to deteriorate after France’s withdrawal in April 1966, 
followed by cuts in the armed forces stationed in Germany, which were 
‘scheduled to take place during the summer of 1968, preceding the Soviet 
invasion of Czechoslovakia. It is this event which woke up the alliance, 
resulting in several counter-measures, aimed at strengthening its Getaice 
. capabilities. ; 
_ Much has been written all over the world about the strategic implications 
of the Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia which changed the existing ratio 
of power in Europe; but nobody is better qualified than General L. 
Lemmnitzer, to evalue the situation resulting from Soviet action. In his 
article in the January, 1969, issue of NATO Letter, he wrote: ‘the Soviet 
forces now in Central Europe are the largest and aoe ae eae 
combat force fielded by the Kremlin since World War II...’ 


‘This deployment and mobilisation has placed a large Ai immediately: 
available force farther to the west than at any time in the recent past’; 
and ‘despite the reports of movements out of Czechoslovakia, Soviet 
divisions are still there, in strength, a posture not displayed since 1945”. 

The main thing is that an additional Soviet deployment along the 
frontier with southern Germany, replacing the Czechoslovak troops, the 
quality of which has been put in doubt by the Soviet High Command, 


` 
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-after the ‘October-Sturm’ exercise in 1965, gave to the Warsaw Pact a 
bigger choice of operational options in case it should decide to take the 
risk of an overt military action. 

On the basis of disclosures by some high ranking defectors from the 
Warsaw Pact, and with some knowledge and understanding of Soviet 
strategic thinking, one could construe the following scenario of two most 
likely options of Soviet major offensive action; a sort of replica of the 
Schlieffen Plan of 1914, with the main effort on the right flank, supported 
by an offensive along the broad front; for such an offensive the Russians 
will have no difficulty in concentrating at least 25-35 armoured and 
motorised divisions, which could ensure them a superiority against 
B.A.O.R., deployed astride such a hypothetical Soviet direction of attack, 
of at least 10-1, if not more. One of the main punposes of this offensive 
will be the seizure of western major ports on the North Sea, cutting the 
flow of reinforcements and supplies to the U.S. Seventh Army and to 
BA.O.R.; or a double-pincer offensive, based upon the classical 
Clausewitz’s ‘Cannae’ concept, which has been since many years one of 
the cornerstones of Soviet strategy and tactics. In such a case, the right 
pincer would start from East Germany, pushing across the flatlands of 
Schleswig-Holstein, westwards, meeting with the left pincer somewhere 
west of the Rhine; the left pincer would start from Czechoslovakia, pushing | 
across Bavaria, westwards, in order to meet the right pincer, west of the 
Rhine; the movements of both pincers will be co-ordinated with an 


offensive on a broad front, in the form of several shallow thrusts, especially , 


in the direction of some more vulnerable spots like, for instance, Cassel, 
lying dangerously close to the frontier. No doubt, many of these thrusts 
would be directed against the advanced depots with American nuclear 
warheads for tactical atomic weapons, under American custody, before they 
could be distributed to NATO troops, - 

Yet such scenario, which must have been the topic of many war-games 
played in the HQ of the Warsaw Pact in Moscow, can become a reality 
on two fundamental conditions only. First, when the American deterrent 
will lose, in Soviet eyes, its credibility, in other words when the Russians 
will be convinced that, in view of their nuclear potential no American 
President will risk exposing several major American cities and tens of 
millions of American lives to the dangers of destruction as a result of a 
Soviet nuclear strike, and second, when disarray in NATO will reach: 
such dimensions that Soviet military leaders may feel confident of a 
lightning victory. They well realise that, if hostilities in Europe should drag 
on, many things could happen in Eastern Europe where, especially after 
the invasion of Czechoslovakia, there has been an increase in anti-Soviet 
feelings, which could make the position of Soviet troops in those countries 
increasingly unsafe. 

As far as the credibility of the American deterrent is concerned, 
although several American high-ranking politicians have been warming 
America’s European allies against putting too much reliance upon the use 
of tactical atomic weapons (which, needless to say, would promptly lead 


+ 
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-to an escalation into a general thermo-nuclear war), any possibility of with- 
drawing the American nuclear umbrella from Europe, especially during 
Nixon’s term of Presidency, seems extremely remote. . Ak to disarray in 
NATO or ‘stopping: the rot’, as Mr. Healey has said, it is up to European ' 
members of the alliance to put their house in order and in this way to 
start the third decade with the conviction that, in spite of its shortcomings, 
. its existence has saved Europe from Soviet aggression for many years. 
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CULTURAL REVOLUTION RAGING IN ALBANIA 
" by David Bligh l 


IRANA’S official withdrawal from the Warsaw Pact ‘... in protest `, 


against the Soviet aggression’ against Prague, has turned Albania into 
the first de-facto satellite of Red China in Europe. 

Since September 1968, the littl Scimitar country is broiling with ` 
Chinese. A 200-man strong Trading Mission installed at the Geihdio Palace 
is busy programming Albano-Chinese trade which is projected to treble to 
60 billion Leik in the next three years; most of it in form of long-term, 
low-interest loans. A brigade of some thousand economic planners have 
taken over the reorganisation of Albania’s creaky economic and industrial 
structure into a pulsating war-oriented constellation, above all by planning , 
armament factories; the plants to be supplied by Red China. One battle- 
strength division of Red Chinese infantry has been stationed as ‘brotherly 
guest troops’ in the old, Italian-built garrison towns of Kelyore and Lusbnji; 
and two representation platoons in Tirana. 

The naval bases, considerably improved by the Soviets in Stalin’s day, 
of Durres, Vlora, Himiira and Serande have been leased to Mao Tse-tung’s 
navy for sixty-six years, thus enabling China to control this perimeter of 


the Adriatic and the Mediterranean. The effects of this Red Chinese - 


“invasion are being felt already: Moscow braked its plans to move ahead 
into Albania and Yugoslavia; and Yugoslavia is getting into trouble with 
its Albanian minority which keeps rebelling, in the hope that with Red 
Chinese help some sort of Yugoslav-Albanian ‘enosis’ will be forced into ' 
being. But Tirana, too, feels the effect of Red China’s physical presence. 
The capital’s ‘People’s Palace’ which has been converted into the HQ of a 


sixty-man strong. ‘Cultural Commission’ of Chinese Red Guards, has: - 


become the command centre for Albania’s Red Guards who reorganised 
and burst upon the country in a Cultural Revolution which swept Albania - 
with unprecedented ferocity. ; 
The first victims of this destructive Chinese-guided rage were 
the churches and monasteries of the country. Within a fortnight, © 
practically every Christian institution had been ransacked by mobs 
of armed Red Guards—but only Albanians. Not a single Chinese - 
participated actively. The Franciscan monastery Arrandeh in the town of ` 
Skutari was set ablaze and severe damage was caused before the laggard 
fire brigade arrived. All the resident monks were forced to take off their ` 
habits and stand in their underwear, watching the flames desi:oy their 
monastery. After that they were driven through yelling, jeering . savage 
mobs of Red Guards, toward the trucks of the Sigurimi (the dreaded secret 
police) which took them away; destination unknown. The Church of 
Elbassan was closed down by Red Guards and declared to be a marmalade 
factory. The resident priests had managed to escape. Despite the wild 
chase of Red Guards through the town of Elbassan and its surroundings, ~ 
the whereabouts of the priests, at the time of writing, remained unknown. >: 


ae 
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Several hundred Red Guards marched on the Church of Fiori. The | 
resident priests barricaded themselves inside, to no avail. The Church was 


. stormed, the main gate broken down, crucifixes were torn’ down ‘and 


trampled upon, priceless paintings were ripped to shreds, the altar turned 
over and dragged to the main entrance; most of the priceless sixteenth 
century pews were chopped to pieces. Then the captured priests were forced 
to light a fire in the centre of the Church and boil tea for the Red thugs. 
Afterwards they were maltreated. An eyewitness, just returned from 
Albania where he was declared ‘persona non grata’, reports that one of 
the priests in Fiori had been so severely beaten that he suffered a 


` _ haemorrhage and had to be carried to the Sigurimi trucks that waited out- 


side. Again, destination unknown. 
The ancient Cathedral of Tirana was closed down by the Red Guards. 


_ The pews were hurled onto a huge heap inside. Then flaring Red slogans, 


mainly Mao quotations, were painted all over the priceless frescoes inside 


and across the Cathedral walls outside. The resident priests and a group 


of provincial monks just then visiting the Cathedral (forty-one in all) were 


_ forced to take off their habits, gather in the town square in front of the 


Cathedral and publicly admit that they were ‘. . . parasites, traitors to 
the people and to the Party’. After this barbarous ceremony they were 
driven to the headquarters of the Sigurimi at the Hoxa Square, where the 
statue of Stalin still thrives into the sky. 

The raging tide of the Red Guard destruction then tumed against the 
University of Tirana. Eleven university professors and lecturers and their 
wives were literally captured, sometimes at the university and sometimes 
in their homes, They were brought into the assembly hall of the university 
and put before a ‘monkey’ tribunal of Red Guards on charges of 

. arrogance, passivity, disloyal tendencies and negative indoctrination 
of the youth’, 
, Here the Chinese string-pullers behind Albania’s Red Guards overlooked 


` -an important detail. Scimitars aren't Chinese—least of all high-grade 


’ intellectuals like university staff. The captured refused to co-operate in 


any manner whatsoever and succeeded in establishing contact with Hoxa 
directly. Minutes later the first official damper on the Red Guards’ 
enthusiasm came like a rocket. Sigurimi, armed to the teeth, entered 
university territory, freed the captives and gave them a safe conduct 
to their homes. Radio Tirana issued a special broadcast waming 
‘ ... irresponsible elements from causing havoc in the country. Cleansing 
our homeland of sub-Communist elements is commendable, but should not 
be misinterpreted. It completely and irrevocably excludes the leading 
gremiums of the party and of the government. Moreover, it appertains only 
and solely to Albanians. Under no circumstances whatsoever to the 
accredited official representatives of foreign powers in Albania or to army 
personnel.’ 

To make sure that the Red Guards did not misunderstand again, Hoxa 
reacted swiftly and thoroughly: first the National Militia depots, freshly 
supplied with an abundance of Chinese small arms, were ordered to stop 
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supplying the Red Guards with arms and ammunition, The same night ' 


the 4th Albanian Mountaineers’ Division descended upon Tirana, took over 
tho airport, Radio Tirana, the central railway station and the three central: 
supply depots of the city. A tight, impenetrable cordon was thrown round, 
the government residential section of the city—a colony of lush villas | 
and little palaces, all former royal property, which harbour most of the | 
government and party leaders and their families. 


The Red Guards took the hint. Their ferocity, still seething and still- 


looking for outlets, turned against the notoriously overblown bureaucracy 
of the government: but here, too, the Chinese-inspired ‘hurra’ simmered 
down. Leading bureaucrats are all high-ranking party members and thus 
by Hoxa decree untouchable. Only some fifteen thousand small-fry clerks, 


informers, white-collar hangers-on to government payrolls were captured ' 


and ‘concentrated in an abandoned army transit camp some fifteen miles 
south of Tirana. 

This camp is administered by a ‘Cultural Re-Education Committee’ of ~ 
Albanian Red Guards, headed by two Commissars from Peking. The - 
conditions in which these captives live can easily be imagined, if one. 
thinks of the fact that this camp stood abandoned for nearly ten years. 
The main re-education fare is a red-bound booklet of Mao’s quotations 
every inmate must carry with him and leam by heart. One concession 
has been made: the Chinese culture commissars do not insist on‘learning | 
the quotations in Chinese. The booklet is supplied in Albanian. 

Christians, some five thousand to date, among them also part of the . 
arrested clergy (the whereabouts of most of them still unknown) are being 


particularly well taken care of and must pass weekly ‘exams of progress’. . 


About one third of the inmates have been put to work, restoring the camp. 


About one third were made to volunteer for work in the mines. One 


third, including all Christian detainees, is being daily escorted by Red,, 
Guards to perform such re-educational tasks as garbage disposal, street 
swesping and sewage-disposal in Tirana (which can boast the most 
. backward canalisation system in all of Europe). ARDIDE 1o E ia irae 
statement of a Red Guards’ official spokesman ‘ the period of 
re-education is foreseen to last six months. Then the person might qualify, 
for rehabilitation’. 

Although Hoxa succeeded in curbing the first outburst, it is not certain 
the peace will last. The Chinese are busy bees, in all walks of life, 
including, if not above all, the establishment of their first European outpost 
on their way to conquering the world. 


J 


[David Bligh is the editor of Newsday in Vienna.] 
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ALBANIAN SURVEY 
‘by Leslie Gardiner 


OU skim in over the coastal lagoon-fringe and the last Marxist 

enclave in Europe rises to greet you: a wild mountainland and in the 

_ middle of it an airstrip marked out with bales of hay. Khaki-clad 
soldiers line the runway, each presenting arms as the aircraft passes him. 
They wear flowers in their caps; one has a bunch of wild flowers jammed in 
the muzzle of his rifle. You come to rest on a rose-coloured terrazzo 
apron in front of a hut like a wayside halt on the railway, banked up with 
sunflowers and hollyhocks. A slogan, picked out in red and white 
‘ ‘geraniums, reads “We Demand Peace For Vietnam, We Shall Fight Not Beg 
- For It’. There is time to admire all this because you wait behind locked 
doors until police have inspected the plane, interviewed every passenger 
” and collected his passport. 

The airport lounge—the little hut—is sparsely furnished. Photo 
enlargements of the late Marshal Stalin and of Comrade Enver Hoxha, 
_First Secretary of the Labour Party of the Popular Republic, decorate 
‘the walls. About thirty people fill the room, chattering and drinking. Half 
are Chinese. A white-jacketed waiter swerves among bare tables with tray 
upon tray of drinks: the first familiar sight in a land where nothing, so 
far, is the least like home. Everyone has ordered lemonade. 

Even visitors from other Socialist states wrinkle their noses at Albanian 
austerity. The dusty display cabinet carries tobacco-pipes, poker-work 
wallets, blurred viewcards and plaster statuettes of Hoxha and Stalin. A . 
wall-telephone of archaic type rings a high-toned summons, which no one 
answers, 

This is Tirana, capital of Albania? No, Tirana is twenty-five miles away. 
The rate at which it is expanding excuses its remoteness from the airport. 
This is Rinas—at the rush-hour, with all of ten motor-cars crowding its 
flowery parking iot. By the time you are free to leave, the aircraft is 
leaving too and Rinas will close for three days until the next international 


_> flight comes in. Peasant women, swathed and hooded in Moslem red and 


_white, hoeing red earth in the maize plantations, straighten up to watch it 
take off, then turn to admire the passing motor-car. 

Almost no one in Albania owns, or aspires to own, a private vehicle. 
A steady parade of mules, donkeys and oxen and of farmworkers in white 
fezzes, carrying primitive farm implements, went down the pedestrian dirt- 
margin of ‘Highway One’s’ patchy tarmac towards the city. We saw a 
covered wagon, piled with furniture, and a whiskered veteran driving, like . 
a voyager on the western plains, with a rifle across his knee. My host 
said: “We're not afraid to let the mountaineers go armed. They are useful 
‘for rounding up foreign agents.’ 

Albania lives in constant apprehension of infiltration by the spies of 
revisionist Yugoslavia and monarcho-fascist Greece and, since the Czech 
crisis, of attack by Russia. A recent show-trial of officials accused of 
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acting for Greece and the U.S.A. was broadcast over the street-comer 
loudspeakers, and the transcript of the affair (“The Plot to Liquidate the 
Popular Republic’) was a paperback best-seller in Albania last year. The . 


case ended with the confessions and executions of all seven accused, in- ` i 


cluding the Commander-in-Chief of the Albanian Navy and the Vice- 
President of the Elbasan City Council, the sixth city of the Republic, 


One is still scanning the horizon for Tirana when it is actually all around,, 
hidden in poplars and mimosas; forty square metres of parkland, they say, ‘ 


for every one of its 160,000 inhabitants. And this is.the industrial section: 


painted arches advertise the ‘Joseph Stalin’ textile complex, the ‘Enver __ 


Hoxha’ machine-tool factory, the ‘Mao Tse-tung’ furniture plant. Afbania _ 
was once a land without industry; pre-war Tirana was part gypsy slum and “ 


part royal hunting forest. In the new towns and selected areas of marsh ' 


country and river valley the factories are rising. Chinese aid pays for them, 
Chinese labour largely builds and staffs them initially. They are processing - 


fos Rad mats God) chemice), Brodie caning Mure and: Aan and, a 


manufacturing leather, woollen and cotton goods. 
Many: pediestrlane and ovis’ of. WO carson basse crom dhe vcdly: contre: 


Skanderbeg Square. It used to be the sug, the noisy, labyrinthine Turkish , 


bazaar, but the sug is swept away to the last flea and in its place stands the 


nation’s proudest work, the metropolitan palace of culture. For years it. `. 


was a jungle of scaffolding, a monument to Russian spitefulnees. At the 
onset of the ideological differences in 1961, the Russians withdrew labour’ , 
and materials ovérnight. They even took the plans away, because Albania 
would not allow interference in her domestic affairs or the stationing of 
troops in the country. 

That is one version of the troubles. Another says that Albania spurned 


her protector because Khrushchev ridiculed her plan to transform a rural | 


into an industrial economy. He told Albania to stick to peasant farming, 
but the Popular Republic insisted on investing twice as much in industry 
as in agriculture, Conidae casas eee Or amare ey nice 
in her rough mountainland. 

The split was final. eich: eats aeei thio: atosisel Gd. auiatioat 
European nations ignore each other. Albania, the size and population of 
Wales, is to-day ninety-five per cent dependent on China and maintains. ’ 
a modest trade with most Western lands—but none with Soviet Russia. 

Her exports are food products (42 per cent), textiles (20 per cent), timber 


goods (7 per cent), metals (6 per cent) and petroleum (5 per cent). The., 


rest include chrome, coal, copper, leather and chemicals, chiefly phosphates, 
and tiny quantities of tobacco and spirits. The great bulk of her imports 


aro machinery, mechanical equipment and spares, fuels and metals, rubber. 


and raw materials; very little food or other consumer goods. 
In 1966 (the last year for available statistics) her principal tt 


trading 
pertner was China (4,000 million lekë); followed by Czechoslovakia (1,000 ` 


million), Poland (659 million), the German Democratic Republic (563 
million), Rumania (238 million) and Italy (226 million). Over previously 


released figures, she showed a marked increase in trade with Czechoslovakia, 
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Yugoslavia, France and Britain (two million in 1963, thirty-four million 
in 1966); and a decline with Bulgaria and Hungary. Trade with the U.S.A. 


- remained negligible, with Greece and the U.S.S.R. nil The lek is worth 


about three farthings. 

In 1967, for the first time in the Popular Republic’s history, two British 
businessmen were invited to Albania for trade talks with Agro-Export, the 
_ State food and fruit-canning organisation. 

I went to see Misto Treska, chairman of Albania’s Foreign Relations 
-Conme and ‘editor ‘of ber uly llastrated! newspaper: He is a plump, 
humorous, square-jawed little man, a partisan veteran like most senior 
officials, a Communist from the King Zog era. 

In self-taught French he lays down an extended version of the stereotyped 
harangue which every Albanian has ready for every stranger to listen to: 
the sad condition of the old country, the spirit and promise of the new. 


. Industrial production six times that of 1938, illiteracy rate cut from 


eighty-five per cent to nil (this year over-fiftles who cannot read must 
attend evening classes}—sixty hospital beds for every 10,000 of the 
population, compared with eight in 1938—social insurance for all, the 
paltry symbolic rents of workers’ apartments, the removal of unemploy- 


ment, malaria and venereal diseases—the new look in agriculture (but for 


every State farm there are still forty private ones) . . . Without listening. 
too closely, the visitor soon gets it all by heart, from constant repetition. 

‘Some speak of our war-like aims’, he said. ‘It is true we have a large 
‘army, but we have large enemies, a large frontier to defend. We have a 
navy too, small coastal craft which can hardly sail out of sight of land...’ 


- Whom should we attack? We ask only to be left alone. Each nation 


chooses the political system which suits it best. You have chosen, we have _ 
chosen. The Czechs made their choice—a wrong one, I think, but no one 
should deny them the right to choose.’ f 
_ I asked him about relations with other iron-curtain lands, especially - 
Russia. 

' “We have not, and never have had, allies in the military sense. China is 
not our ally. We are comrades on the same socialist highway, that is all. 
If China should try, as Russia tried, to make us her province . . ."—he 
smiled and stretched out an arm, opening and shutting the palm of the 
hand, in the Balkan gesture of farewell. 

Treska is eager to see foreign tourists, but not until the country is 
geared for them. ‘First we must concentrate in Albania the means of 
supplying our population’s needs.’ (Rationing has not long ended.) ‘Already 
we've achieved something. These clothes I am wearing, all but the buttons, 
are made in Albania.” 

They are suspicious of foreign writers in Afbania: many sensationalise 
the country, or poke fun at it. ‘We had an Italian journalist here. He 
photographed a shack in old Tirana, the part we haven’t yet cleared. He 


» called it “A view of the capital”. He wrote falsehoods, speaking of a way 


of tife which is found only in our museums. We replied, of course, through 
the newspapers.’ 
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`For two ‘or three days I motored about’ Albania in a ten-year-old ` 
Varshava car, a version of the Pobjeda, popular in the Soviet Union. The . 
risk of travelling too far afield is not great: there is not one petrol station; 
I believe, in the whole land. A hundred miles from Tirana (a trip that takes . 
a full day, on the ragged comiche routes and old caravan dirt-tracks) you 
must turn beck to fill the tank. Albania is only 300 miles long, 50 wide, 
bat if you rolled her out flat she would cover the Mediterranean. Of an 
exceptionally wizened old man they say he has a face like the map of 
Albania. 


A twenty-two-year-old schoolmaster, to whom I gave a lift to the 
northern lake-city of Shkodër (Scutari), said he earned about £20 a month . 
(about the same as an adult factory-floor worker), to which he had added 
enough in one year to buy himself a bicycle (made in Czechoslovakia) by 
reading foreign news bulletins for Tirana Radio. He spoke several 
languages and his knowledge of English and American literature—up to _ 
` Galsworthy and Henry James, but no further—was encyclopaedic. ‘ 

I toured Shkodér’s dismal streets and cracked buildings with him. The 
easy way of secing a little of Albania is to come to Shkodër on a day-trip 
from Yugoslavia—but this third city of the Republic is a poor advertise- 
ment for Marxist-Leninist endeavour: high windowless walls, one or two 
mean bookshops selling paperbacks and posters, one Magasin Popullore, - 
adequately stocked with necessities but short on luxury goods. A child’s 
tricycle (Hungarian, £20), Chinese transistor radio (£25), perfume and 
nylons were only to be bought with valuta, coupons provided in exchange 
for currency received from abroad. 2 

The schoolmaster would not enter the famous old Franciscan cathedral’ ' 
or the great mosque. 

“My grandfather is devout, he washes himself five times a day. My 
father is slightly Moslem, not much. I am not at all religious, we are 
better educated nowadays. The old ones still pray for rain, everyone 
smiles at them, they’ve been left behind.’ 

Like most youths, he was not a Party member. ‘I thought to join after 
hearing the Prime Minister speak at our commemoration ceremonies. When 
I advance in my profession, it may be necessary, at present it doesn’t 
matter.’ 

On the rugged mountainland round Shkodër, the northern and north- 
central areas of the Republic, Albania pins most of her economic hopes. — 
The shepherds are leaving the mountains, abandoning their ancient dress 
of black jacket and baggy trousers, white waistcoat and pileus—mourning 
clothes for Skanderbeg the Great, who died thereabouts 500 years ago—and’ 
coming down to the plains to settle, or be settled, and to work on State 
enterprises in farms and factories. 

About 1925, the Italians began extracting chrome near Kukës; during | 
1967 the old mines were opened and new ones sunk at Kukës, Tropoja 
and Balgiza. (Albania, with an annual production of 500 million lekë, 
claims to be the third largest chrome-producing country in the world.) 

Bitumen is found at Selenica, near the naval base of Vlorë (Valona) in 
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the south and is coked at Qyteti Stalin (‘Stalin City), new town: ofthe 
central alps. Open-cast mining of iron and iron-bearing minerals is in 
progress at Pishkash and Pogradec in the eastern highlands on allegedly 
rich deposits. All the iron contains about two per cent nickel, and the 
export of ferro-nickel (100,000, tons in 1966) is expected to help increasingly 
to solve the Popular Republic’s financial problems. 

Russian and Czech geologists once hinted of bauxite and cobalt seams 
in the same region, but nothing is currently being done about them.. 
Pre-war studies indicated that Albania’s resources were poor and difficult 
to extract, but any Albanian will tell you that that story was put about by 
British and American speculators who hoped to exploit them. 

The huge ‘Frederick Engels’ hydro-electric station on the Mati river in 
‘central Albania, forty miles north of Tirana, is one of the country’s 
proudest post-war works. It supplies power to half the country, and 
another station near Bulqiza will shortly cater for the rest. Higher up the 
Mati, new towns have mushroomed round Kurbnesh and Rubik, copper- 
mining centres of mediaeval times. ‘The copper concentration plant, 
opened in 1962 and among the latest industrial monuments to A¥banian- 
Chinese co-operation, is fully mechanised ‘and partly automated. 

Round perilous curves and among scattered boulders through the 
- corridors of the mountains, you follow the antiquated Zyl tracks with their 

‘copper loads to the wire factory at Shkod&r; and tramp through mud and 
' rubble to inspect a splendid display of the electronic marvels of Peking. 
` Burly Chinese technicians in boiler-suits superintend every process. Polished 
black casings, spaciously arranged, are highlighted by the green and red 
hieroglyphics of makers’ instructions on the instrament panels, by the 
dazzling white of floor and walls and the streams of coloured plastic- 
sheathed wire which travel endlessly round the factory. 

It is a Jacques Tati setting, and the lumpish Chinese look set to be 
victims of farcical Jacques Tati situations—but in fact they are said to be 
training large groups of young Albanians—mostly girls—to run the factory ` 
and others like it with conspicuous success, despite language and cultural 
difficulties. 

The Afbanian factory director is about thirty, keen-looking and cheerful 
` in the accepted executive dress of sleeveless silk shirt, blue-jean trousers and 
sandals. Some of the girls, he said, were but recently tending goats in the 
` Mati highlands. Now they tend machines, in pink plastic overalls. I asked 
about them. 

‘Some married, some single, some divorced, some betrothed, some in love 
and some not. A créche and kindergarten are next door. Every three hours 
a nursing mother may go away to feed her baby, without forfeiting pay.’ 
(Pay, for men and women, ranges from £12 to £19 a month, less a small 
- social insurance deduction; free holidays at holiday camps; house rent £1 
a month. The director is paid one-third more than the highest-paid worker.) 

Working hours—much the same all over Albania—are 7 a.m. to 
` 2.30 p-m., with a half-hour morning break and extra work two evenings a 
. week to make a total of forty-cight hours. (In the new Five-Year Plan, the 
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The director had two complaints: the Chec Theyre ae hundred pet 
cent efficient, but their ways don’t appeal to us. They pick their noses. 
Fortunately, they keep themselves to themselves’) and the trade union 
(‘Forever complaining about the wash-places, about workers going on to 


machines without proper preliminary training and about special merit in .e 


individuals going unrewarded’). 


If the copper-wire factory was typical of Albanian industry as a whole, 


there seemed to be signs of some relaxing of the régime’s iron grip on its 


workers: adults (eighteens to sixty-fives) who refused to take a job wero . 
no longer denied State benefits, and an employee was permitted to change- 


his job and place of residence, provided he could find someone to exchange 
with : - 





GEORGE PEABODY GOOCH 


Professor Frank Eyck, who holds the Chair of Modern History at the 
University of Calgary, Alberta, Canada, is to write a biography of George 


Peabody Gooch. He would be grateful for information and other material . 


relating to Dr. Gooch’s life and work. The address is: Department .of 
History, The University of Calgary, Alberta, Canada, 403. 
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RECONSTRUCTION OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
‘by Gerhard Schmidt 


HE success of the United Nations is disappointing. Almost every 
session results im quarrels between members; frequently flagrant 
violations of international law take place. Decisions of the Security 
Council are based upon partisan political points of view; either that or 
' such views are vetoed. Often, practically, the decisions do not mean any- 

- thing, particularly if the great powers are concerned. Other great nations 
are not even members and are denied admittance. So the United Nations 
. is not a world organisation. 

' The basic premises are wrong. Apart from Russia, which has three votes, 
every country has one vote regardless of its population. This is not 
” democratic: a country of 400 million has as much voting power as a 
- country of 100,000 inhabitants. Moreover, the members of the Security 

~ Council change, but the great powers have guaranteed themselves permanent . 
seats. It would be only fair that the voting power be more in accordance 
with the population numbers. 

If there were a membership of 300 representatives, there would be a 
parliament which could work. With a world population of three billion, 
therefore, 10 million would vote through one representative each. If a 
plenum of 600 representatives is accepted, five million people could be 
represented by one vote. Supranational constituencies could be formed, in 
which the representatives would not be appointed by the governments, 
but be elected by the general population. In this way resolutions of 
governments would be directly subject to the decisions of the World 
Parliament exactly as the decisions of a government in a democratic 
country are subject to the approval of the representatives. Consequently 
it is possible that an action of a government could be disapproved by its - 
own representatives. 

Direct election would probably eliminate the following unjust custom: 
under the present system the satellites always vote in accord with the 
planet: political blocs vote m the same way. The case in question is not 
judged in any objective way, but only according to the power interests of 
the bloc leader. Either that or the decision is completely refuted by the 
veto. As a matter of principle, political cases should not be decided by 
politicians. Cases must be submitted to the jurisdiction of non-political 
lawyers. 


The plenum, therefore, may be confmed to four functions: 

(1) It shall establish general guide lines and principles as to how 
governments shall be conducted in international affairs; in other words, a 
development of the code of international law. i 

(2) It shall appoint independent lawyers as members of the chambers, 
who must judge political cases. It has to be considered that not more than 
one judge in a chamber belongs to the same political bloc. 

(3) It shall send applications about the decision of cases to the chambers. 
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No approval of the majority of the plenum is required. : 

(4) it ahali dedide whick actions ero to be take by tho Uniad Nations 
on the basis of the decisions of the chambers, which are final: sanctions ` 
(economic, military, loss of the right to vote, exclusion). 

It is important that the United Nations are taken away from the respective. 
governments, because these have used them as unilateral political power - 
instruments of the great powers, particularly by the use of the right to veto. | 

The principle of representing five or ten million of a constituency by 


one man has its disadvantages. In a constituency of five million 2.4 million ~ 


can get lost, and the representative may only be speaking for the interests 
of the small majority of 2.6 million. Let us take the following example: 
Israel and Jordan together have one representative. Since he will not 
submit complaints of his minority to parliament, they cannot be sent to 
the chamber. 

A case like this can be handled in the following way: a group can be 
created which consists of non-voting, but merely consulting members. The - 
number does not have to be limited because they do not belong to the — 
‘working’ plenum. For example the minimum qualification may be one, 
one-half, or two million of voters. They can be either representatives of - 
the people or of the government who in this way are ranked as members ` 
of the second class, like charity organisations (which even now may attend 
meetings of the plenum in order to submit their points of view to the full 
members for decision). 

A difficult question is how—particularly in dictatorship countries—it 
can be possible to present the offering of a single list of party 
representatives, in order to form a plenum of government representatives . 
through the back door. An efficient supervision by the United Nations is 
here required. 

It will not be easy to reorganise the United Nations as described, 
particularly because the great powers feel safe with their perpetual seats 
in the Security Council, their veto, and with the strengthening of their . 
political power position by satellites. The creation of the League of Nations 
and the United Nations was the consequence of two world wars. It has 
revealed its weakness to the great powers themselves: Any change of the 
situation may indeed induce them to agree to a change. 


[Dr. Gerhard Schmidt is an Associate Professor in the United States of 
America.] 
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LETTER FROM MEXICO 
by Orlando Martinez 


+ 


EXICO’S XIX Olympic Games are over and the nation has returned 

to normal: the normality of a sleeping volcano. The ‘Games’ were 

sole preoccupation of most recent visitors. Some were in- 

convenienced by what they half jokingly called ‘Montezuma’s revenge’, 

caused, they never admitted, by too much food, too much drink, too little 

` sleep and too little Spanish. Perhaps the main reason that most came was 

' because they received 124 pesos for the dollar. Few came to know Mexico. 

` This is a shame. For Mexico is a world. It is bigger than Spain, Great 
Britain, Italy, both Germanies, France and Denmark combined. 

And it contains more contrasts than all these nations. It is a region of 

more than 40 million sensuous women and sombrero-wearing men, of 
immense mountain peaks that are snow-covered the year round, of scorch- 
ing deserts, steaming tropical jungles through which sloe-eyed Indians, who 
have never seen their first European, pad barefoot, and a republic of cities 
as up-to-date as any edition of tomorrow’s newspapers. 
/ Mexico City, her capital, is the heart of the Federal District. This is the 
nation in miniature with all its richness—and problems. Mexicans like to 
speak of it as the first city of America. Founded nearly a hundred years 
before the first Pilgrims set foot on the rock in Plymouth Harbour, it 
possesses the New World’s earliest and largest cathedral. The Conquistador 
Cortez built it on the site of the Aztec Tenochtitlan. Thirty years later, in 
1551, America’s first university was built in the city. Today over 95,000 
students are enrolled in it. 

It is also a city of more than 7 million inhabitanty tmnt Mexicans 
claim will be the man of tomorrow. For centuries Europeans, Africans, 
Asians—white, black, brown—have been mixing with the copper-hued 
Indians. The result has been the cinnamon-coloured Mexican. What a 
great Mexican writer, José Vasconcelos, termed the future ‘Cosmic Race’. 

On every side, in every colonia, one sees evidence of Mexico’s three 
- cultures: the Aztec, pre-Colombian, the Spanish colonial, and New World 
20th century. ‘Three Cultures’ is also the name of a Plaza that was well 

known to the Indians as Tlateloco, a thousand years ago, and where 
hundreds of young people were killed and wounded by police and soldiers 
a few days before the opening of the Olympic Games. 

Mexico City boasts the largest football stadium in Latin America. The 
Football Championships of the World will be held there in 1970. Her Plaza 
de Toros is the largest in the world and her Torre Latino Americana ig the 
tallest building south of the Rio Bravo. She also possesses magnificent 
palaces adorned with murals by history’s greatest revolutionary artists, 
Diego Rivera, José Clemente Orozco, and David Alfaro Siqueiros. No 
other revolutionary painters bear comparison with these Mexicans. 

In the Palace of Cortez, Rivera painted the tyrannical conquistadors 
flogging the Indians, branding the slaves, and building New Spain on the 
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villains are the Yankees and clergy. In the Museum of Chapultepec Çastle, 
Orozco painted a gigantic head of Mexico’s hero, Benito Juarez. i 
the head, scurrying like cockroaches, Goyesque images of death wearing - 
the Jesuit biretta push the coffin of the Emperor, whom France’s rulers . 
tried to impose upon the Mexicans, Maximilian von Hapsburg, into the . 
fires of Hell. These Mexican artists, who prided themselves on being 


Marxist-atheists, could not do without Hell: it had to exist so that they i 


could cast the enemies of their cause into its flames. 

But the Revolution these artists exalted, which began in 1910 while 
Lenin was still drinking innumerable cups of tea in Swiss cafés, has not 
touched those 300,000 Mexicans who crowd into the city every year from 


all parts of the Republic in search of work at the minimum wage of 800 |. 


pesos per month. The problem is great for they must compete with 300,000 
others who add to the city’s work force annually. The future for many is 
as bootblacks, sellers of oranges, chewing gum—or their own bodies in the 
back streets. And they dream of obtaining shelter at least equal to that lived: 
in by one-third of the capital’s inhabitants: a hovel with no toilet or 
running water. Decent housing would cost them at least double the mini- 
mum monthly wage. 

They never dream of visiting the city’s Zona Rosa, a lush colonia of ex-, 
pensive bars, night clubs, discotheques, shops and luxurious apartments 
where the foreign colony are concentrated. Nor do they dream of living in ` 
Pedregal or San Angel, colonias where the wealthy politicians retire. But 
they do dream of winning the National Lottery that is held every five days. 
And their dream is helped along by the tequila or the pulque which they ` 
can drink for less than one peso a litre. Pulque is to the poor Mexican what 
coca is to the poor Indian of the Bolivian highlands: a necessity of life, an | 
antidote for their problems—a substitute for hunger. 

They require substitutes, for only 75 per cent of Mexicans go to bed well 
nourished every night. Though the land is huge, and Mexico is the home- 
land of com, tomatoes, beans, peanuts, avocados, pineapples and numerous 
other nourishing foods, only 15 per cent is under cultivation. Most of this is 
for the production of export crops—cotton, coffee, tobacco. And every 
eight minutes one Mexican dies of malnutrition. 

So Mexicans have to dream. And perhaps that is why a situation ~is 
currently developing contrary to all the rest of Latin America. Though the 
Constitution explicitly forbids that any President be a practising Catholic, . 
the power of the Church is increasing each day. Over the cash register in 
every shop, the dashboard of every car, the bed of every prostitute, hangs 
an image of Mexico’s patron saint, the Virgin of Guadalupe. And visitors 
to the Olympic Games were shaken when they saw men, women, children 
crawling hundreds of yards on bleeding knees to the shrine of the Virgin. 


Yes, Mexicans have to dream, for the two million industrial workers. 


and the four million peons have lost faith. in their leaders. They associate 
trade union leaders with driving ostentatious American automobiles, men 
who wear huge brilliants on their fat fingers and tie pins; men whose tight- 
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fitting silk suits reveal a bulge on their hips where they carry their ‘security’. 
Carrying a gun is not solely a trade union leaders’ prerogative. It is a perk 
that accrues to all people of influence, or a little money. Walking armed is 
part of the Mexican’s cult of machisrno—manliness. And besides, Mexicans 
like-to point out, ‘How else could we protect ourselves from our police?’ 

Mexico City’s police will answer that their crime rates are lower— 
` advancing at a less rapid pace—than in other major capitals. But then those 
who have visited cities like Mexico are aware that criminal actions by men 
wearing badges and uniforms, are easily ‘legitimised’. 

Visitors to Mexico’s Olympic Games were astonished to see men, women 
and young people reading, or looking at, illustrated comic books. This is 
another instance of the Mexicans’ need to escape. An instance of feeding 
their dreams. Even that one-quarter of Mexico’s people who neither read 
nor write would not see any sense in purchasing any of the city’s 29 daily 
newspapers, 234 weekly or 117 bi-weekly. 

There is no official censorship but the distribution and sale of paper for 
newsprint is monopolised by an official organ of the government, PI.P.S.A. 
| (Productora y Importadora de Papel, SA.). And woe to the editor or 
publisher that seeks to criticise the government. 

Mexico’s Government has been, in effect, the Partido Revolucionario 
Institucional for the past fifty years. This has resulted in that all officials 
place its interests before any other, Mexico’s growing middle classes and 
young—36 per cent of her people are under 25 years of age—have long 
_ been disenchanted with the government monopoly held by P.R-L They are 
aware that as long as P.R.I. controls the police, the army, the voting 
apparatus, the press and all other means of communication, the democratic 
process is meaningless. Parties such as the Partido de Acción Nacional 
(P.AN,), Partido Popular Socialista (PPS.), the Partido Auténtico de la 
Revolución Mexicana (P.A.R.M.), or the various communist factions, are 
of no political importance whatsoever. 

Leaders of P.R.L are apparently aware of the growing opposition to them 
and it is significant that the men chosen by the hierarchy of the party to 
stand as candidates for Governor in seven out of twelve of Mexico’s most 
important states are Army generals. (A candidate designated by PRL 
faces as little danger of defeat as an official candidate of the Communist 
Party of the U.S.S.R) 

Admittedly, Mexico has a standing army of but 60,000 men, and, as 
government publicists like to boast, 30 per cent of the national budget 
goes to education while a mere 9 per cent goes to the military. But the 
- army is professional. And the equipment, which it did not hesitate to use 
against recalcitrant students in Tabasco, Puebla, Sonora, Michoacan, 
Veracruz, besides Mexico City, was most modern. At the present time the 
‘Mexican Army has been designated by President Gustavo Diáz Ordaz as 
the Guardian of Public Order, and the police can only act under orders of 
the military. It was the army which violated the sacred autonomy of the 
Universidad Auténoma de México and occupied it, which set off the strike 
of more than 150,000 students of the polytechnics and University. 
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are only too real. 

Mexico is very rich. And its leaders repeat in every speech, as they 
remind Mexicans how fortunate they are, that theirs is a ‘Socialist way -~ 
of life’. Article 27 of the Constitution states that all land and water belongs 
to Mexico’s people. But these spokesmen appear to be unaware that, 
though over 30 years ago President Lazaro Cardenas began breaking up the 
large estates and creating ejidos (communal holdings), most agricultural 
workers are still landless peons who live in abject poverty. 

The politicians like to remind Mexicans that their Government owns 
40 per cent of the country’s enterprises, and that the Constitution prohibits - 
non-Mexicans from controlling more than 49 per cent of any commercial 
undertaking. But again they appear to be unaware that the mining industry 
of Mexico, one of the world’s leading exporters of silver, zinc, lead, copper, 
is wholly foreign owned, that the sale and export of cotton is foreign con- 
trolled, and that United States investments in Mexico are now some $2 
billion. Eighty per cent of the nations imports and exports come from, 
and go to, her neighbour north of the Rio Bravo. 

No, Mexico is not poor. Its peso is the solidest money in Latin America. 
And its real net product registers a growth of some 8-9 per cent a year. 
Nor is the country overpopulated. Though over 4,000 people crowd each 
square kilometre of its Federal District, most of its 32 states are vast empty 
spaces. The density of population over the entire country is but 22.4 persons 
per square kilometre. Mexico’s problem is the same as that of all Latin 
America, bad distribution: too many have too much, too many ‘too little. ` 
This is what caused the country to erupt shortly before the Olympic Games 
into the worst violence it had known in forty years. And the end is not in. 


Walking through the city, meeting her kind, her warm, her open-hearted . 
people, seeing her beautiful avenues, parks, museums, pyramids, cathedrals, 
the high mountains that ring her in on every side, the magnificent hotels, . 
splendid palaces, opulent mansions—and the appalling, degrading slums, 
behoves an uneasy future. 

For over three thousand years there has been a culture, a society based 
around Mexico City, and yet, the next, the immediate post-Olympic years 
may prove most crucial. Porfirio Diáz, Mexico’s long time dictator, who 
was driven from office by the horsemen of Emiliano Zapata and Pancho | 
Villa, made a prophetic statement when he said, ‘Poor Mexico. So far from ' 
God. And so close to the U.S.A.” This fact still exists, Mexico’s young are ' 
aware of it. And they know full well that any major change in their coun- 
try’s socio-economic-political structure should have the blessings of their 
Good Neighbour to the North. But alas, they cannot, they will not, continue 
to suffer for much longer, Mexico as it is today. 
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A PIECE OF ETERNITY 
by T. J. Clogger 


-6 OMEN are born every minute— as long as women are born, 

diamonds will be worn.’ Thus spake Solly Joel (Solomon Barnato 

Joel), son of Joel Joel, one-time proprietor of the King of Prussia 
public house in the East End of London. Solly Joel became known as the 
‘Ace of Diamonds’ and made a fortune in the process. He, together with 
Barney Barnato, Cecil Rhodes, Nathaniel Rothschild and Alfred Beit, 
formed De Beers Consolidated Mines Ltd., from which sprang the Diamond 
Trading Conporation evolved in 1930 to bring stability to a disturbed and 
fluctuating market. The headquarters is in London, and 80 per cent of the 
world’s diamond supplies (in 1964 worth about 373 billion dollars) came 
to this central selling organisation. Dealers send in their requirements and 
ten times a year ‘sights’ are held at which the dealers, who come from all 
over the world, examine their allocations. In 1965 over six tons of diamonds 
were mined throughout the world—of these only 20 per cent were of gem 


uality. 

Today much of South Africa’s economic power is concentrated in the 
control of a financial colossus, the Anglo American Corporation of South 
Africa. In 1917 it was formed by Sir Ernest Oppenheimer, a young German 
Jew who in 1902 arrived in Kimberley from London having behind him a 
year’s experience as a diamond sorter with the Hatton Garden firm of 
Anton Durkelsbuhler. In less than fifty years, its interests have mush- 
roomed beyond gold and mining to become an umbrella for the most 
diverse and profitable collection of industries and operations. Its power 
controlled by Harry Oppenheimer, who inherited the empire on the death of 
his father, is the most important social and economic feature in Africa 
today. 

Diamonds when taken from the ground are dull and give little hint of the 
beauty and ‘fire’ which they will later reveal after expert cutting and polish- 
ing. They have the aspect of regular and irregular crystals, in many cases 
showing in their depths flaws and cracks. The stones are first separated into 
gems and industrial qualities and each gem diamond, large or small, is the 
subject of a careful scrutiny. They are then classified into one of several 
hundred different categories, according to shape, size, colour and clarity. A 
stone used for cutting as a gem must be a single homogeneous crystal. 
Other stones may, however, consist of an irregular aggregate of crystals. 
These, together with badly coloured and flawed stones, are classed as bort, 
or industrial diamonds. Such material has many practical uses because of 
its extreme hardness. It is the most efficient of abrasives, and indeed is the 
only material with which diamond itself can be ground and polished. It is 
used for cutting and drilling hard stones, and as an engraving and cutting 
tool such as a dentist’s drill. In 1864, a diamond drill was used in the con- 
struction of the Mont Cenis tunnel through the Alps. Most industrial 
diamonds come from the Congo, which produces 60 per cent, by weight, 
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of the world’s diamonds. 

It is a delicate and arduous task to cut and polish a diamond—a piece of 
eternity, born millions of years ago at extreme depths and under immense 
pressure in the blast furnaces of the earth. Man has succeeded in kindling | 
the fire dormant in the rough diamond, so that it flashes and sparkles in 
incomparable splendour. The rough stone often contains inclusions‘ and 
impurities, such as stains, coloured spots, or flaws. All this has to be re- 
moved so that the brilliancy of the stone shall be perfect. This is done by 
dividing the stone into two or more parts, depending on its size. It is then 
cleaved or sawn exactly at the spot where imperfections which are to be 
removed are situated. In this way diamonds are obtained which, although 
smaller, are certainly flawless, and in consequence, valuable. Sawing is done 
with a thin phosphor-bronze disc charged with a mixture of diamond dust 
and oil, revolving at high speed, about 4,000 revolutions per minute. In the 
delicate operation of cleaving (which wrongly done can ruin a valuable 
gem), a notch is first scratched with a diamond point in the required plane , 
of cleavage. A blunt knife is then placed in the notch and struck a smart 
blow. After cutting or sawing, the form of the gem is roughed out by a 
process known as ‘bruting’. This is done by mounting the stone into a lathe 
and revolving it against another diamond. Facets are cut by holding the 
diamond against a ‘lap’ or ‘skeif’, which is a wheel of cast-iron revolving 
on a vertical axis at about 2,500 revolutions per minute. Diamond dust . 
mixed with oil is used as the abrading agent. The main diamond-cutting - 
countries of the world are Belgium, Israel, the United States, West Germany, 
and Holland. Others are in India, the United Kingdom, and South Africa. 

The original home of the diamond has never been discovered. It has been 
been found only in secondary deposits and never in the place where it-was 
originally formed. Diamond-producing countries of the world are the Re- 
public of South Africa, South-west Africa, Sierra Leone, Angola, Ghana, 
Tanzania, the Congo, Liberia, the Republic of Guinea, the Ivory Coast, 
Lesotho, U.S.S.R., Brazil, Venezuela, and Guyana. The writer spent several 
years on Dr. Williamson’s mine at Mwadui in Tanzania—an alluvial deposit | - 
—and there are some experts who consider that this may prove to be the last 
considerable discovery of diamonds likely to be made in the world. 

Diamonds are usually colourless, but occasionally they may be mined in 
pale shades of green, blue, violet and pink. An example is the famous pink 
diamond found at Mwadui, in what was then Tanganyika and presented to 
Her Majesty by the late Dr. John Thoburn Williamson. The colour thus - 
bestowed by Nature enhances the value of the gem, and this has been noted 
by the ‘trickster’, The following extract is from the Retail Jeweller of 
October 6, 1965: 


The recent appearance in South Africa of irradiated diamonds—that is, 
diamonds whose colour has been changed by atomic radiation—is disturbing 
some jewellers. They see in them a possible threat to the rare, natural-coloured 
diamond market. Jewellers feel sure that unlees all jewellers take adequate steps 
to ascertain whether coloured jewels are natural or irradiated... . A New ' 
York jeweller who allegedly sold a ‘treated’ stone to a customer, ‘pretending it to 
be a natural-coloured stone’, was indicted recently on three criminal charges. 
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In addition to their artistic value, diamonds are of immense importance 
in the world today. They are being accumulated as a hedge against war and 
the ‘ever-increasing evil of inflation. During and after the last war, in 
practically every exodus of refugees from the European zone it was seen 

` that diamonds were almost the only form of valuables carried. In the 
Middle East between 1946 and 1948, diamonds were used for the illegal 
purchase of materials of war and munitions. 

Black market dealings are on a vast scale, and diamonds have become a 
stable currency for the underworld and the criminal fraternity and smug- 


gling rings of incredible complexity are in existence (a) to organise and’ ' 


control the channels along which the stones flow from the diamond- 
. producing areas to Asia, the Balkan countries, the Middle East, England 
and America, and (b) to collect and organise a steady flow of illicitly 
obtained diamonds. 

‘Various pointers have been given as to the scope and magnitude of this 
illegal diamond bourse: the thefts in and around Hatton Garden, London; 
thefts from aeroplanes en route, and several aeroplane crashes with dia- 
monds found among the wreckage which were not on the cargo manifest. 
Today the diamond dealers of America are in a state of terror. In the three 
months up to November 24, 1968, three leading diamond salesmen have 
been murdered in robberies and their stock of diamonds stolen. The surge 


' .of violence has come at a time when the nation’s 22,000 jewellers have 


- never been so prosperous. 

‘Countless are the stories told of the diamond. It has played a dramatic 
` and often tragic part in the background of history. It has been a stone of 
boundless mystery, invested with powers and virtues with which few credit 

l it today. Wars were often waged for the possession of areas known to be 
diamond producing and the ancient Persian and Tartar invaders of India 
had their eyes fixed on the fabulous diamond mines of Golconda. Back 
through the pages of history, many of those pages lurid with murder, 
sudden death, tragedy and despair, go the stories of many of the world’s 
famous diamonds. The Koh-i-Noor, the Hope Blue, the Orloff and the 
Cullinan to mention but a few. 

‘Yet despite this, it is a heart-warming sight to see a young couple bending 
over a tray of rings and selecting a diamond to seal a joyful occasion in the 
traditional way. The purity of the diamond has made it the foremost gem 
for such an occasion, and in a Buddhist poem written centuries ago, ‘The 
Questioning of King Melinda’, there is the passage: 

O King, as the diamond is pure throughout, so 
O King should the sincere man of virtue 
Constant in right endeavour, 

Be over pure in his manner of living. 


This, O King, is the first quality 
Of the diamond he ought to have... 
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DEAD SNAILS’ CLUE TO ERADICATING 
BILHARZIA 


by Thomas Land 


MODESTLY worded report issued by Britain’s Tropical Products 

Institute in London heralds a dramatic new approach to eradicating 

bilharzia, one of the world’s major health problems spreading in Asia, 
Africa and South America unaffected by international research. This slow 
parasitic killer-disease currently affects some 250 million people, and the 
number of its victims is growing. 

Privately, the London scientists betray excitement in awaiting the first 
consignments of endod fruit, grown under controlled conditions at the 
experimental farms of the Haile Selassie University near Addis Ababa. For 
the fruit of the humble shrub grown widely in eastern Africa may enable 
man to conquer the disease. The harvest is expected to be completed early 
this year. 

Bilharzia is a slow, parasitical killer disease; paradoxically encouraged by 


ths spread of modern farming methods in the developing countries. There ' 


are no immunising drugs against the disease which can be cured in advanced 
cases only through lengthy hospital treatment. The parasites normally ae 
years to kill their victims who experience perpetual lethargy. 

To suive Die bihira parasits ium haro satr ee vellas TUNRA. 
snail host. Resembling a miniature torpedo, it_swims about in tropical 
waters and enters the human body in a larval state. It affects the circulatory 


system, the bladder, liver, heart, lungs or intestines. On maturing, it lays ' 
eggs which are then excreted and in tum find their way back into water , © 


and on to a suitable snail host. : 
‘Buharzia is the greatest danger to swimmers in the tropics,’ one 
specialist told me. ‘At least you might have a chance to see the crocodiles 
before they attack.’ 
There have been many attempts to curb the spread of bilharzia, but all 
of them have failed. Thousands of toxic chemical compounds have been 


tested for killing the snails, and with them the disease, but they have proven > 
either too expensive for application on a wide scale or harmful to fish which _ 


provide an important local source of high-quality protein. 


Biological methods of control, involving the encouragement of the snails’ ` 


natural enemies, usually lead to an equilibrium in the numbers of predators 
and prey, and thus to the survival of the disease.. Ecological methods, such 
as the drying of water channels, lining of canals or the simple piping of 
water would call for considerable expenditure, and would in any case be 


defeated by the constant spread of irrigation systems extending the breedmg 


grounds of the fertile snails. Public health schemes providing for the 
chemical treatment of human excrement before its flow into water and put 


into effect over large areas could break the vicious circle of bilharzia. But - 


their cost, again, would be prohibitively high. 
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earlier stages of the disease is extremely difficult to organise because many 
are reluctant to suffer the unpleasant side effects. These include constipation 
and loss of appetite. Neurological manifestations have also been reported, 
with patients complaining that trees appear to be moving away as they 
approach them until finally they, the trees, collide with them. Thus the high 
rate of infection in many countries of hot climate (over eighty per cent of 
Africans and ten per cent of Europeans infected in Rhodesia, for example) 
has-.come to be accepted as part of life in the tropics. The presence of blood 
in the urine, associated with ‘urinary bilharziasis’, is regarded in many 
places as-one of the normal manifestations of adolescence. 

This, then, is the background of a young Ethiopian biochemist’s revo- 
lutionary discovery of the toxic quality of endod fruit which has already 
been shown to be effective against the snails without doing undue damage 
to fish, cattle and other users of~water, including of course man: and the 
„solution is almost poetic. For the endod shrub commonly grows along the’ 
shores of many bilharzia affected waters. 

` The discovery was made by chance at the Assam river at Adwa, Ethiopia, 
where housewives who cannot afford the price of soap use the endod fruit 
for the family washing. The scientist noticed large numbers of dead snails 
downstream from the wash places. The connexion between the poor man’s 
soap and the dead bilharzia-carrying snails may one day enable man to 
eradicate that terrible disease. 

_ Co-operation in the anti-bilharzia project was established almost im- 
mediately between the Ethiopian university and the highly advanced 
Tropical Products Institute in London. Field trials in Africa have shown 
that even the crudest forms of endod poison-extract can produce quick 
results in rivers, streams and lakes. Intensive research m the London 
laboratories has produced a variety of sophisticated manufacturing tech- 
niques requiring little capital investment, thus offering the prospect of 
mammoth water-treatment schemes organised and executed by the bilharzia 

` affected countries themselves. 

Such water-treatment schemes would have a preventative rather than 
curative effect, aimed at the elimination of the snail populations -without 
which the bilharzia parasite cannot survive. Those already affected-by the 
disease can hope for new relief only from medical developments currently 
sought in many research centres. But the toxic fruit of endod may provide ~ 
safety for hundreds of millions of others around the bilharzia-belt who at 
present have no protection of any kind against the killer parasite. 

There may be other shrubs elsewhere in the bilharzia-affected world 
whose fruits contain a similar poison. These must be identified. Alterna- 
tively, the endod may be adapted for commercial growing in countries other 
than its natural habitat. Hence the crucial importance of the first crop 
from the Haile Selassie University’s experimental farms where the shrub 
has been grown under a variety of conditions. 

If local production of suitable poison proves impossible in any area, 
there still remains the prospect of exporting the isolated pale yellow powder 
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The total eradication of the disease still remains a distant prospect. It > . 
would depend on a long series of further successes in the field and labora- ~ 
tory trials and on local health. schemes in all the bilharzia-affected areas, 
including regions of the Congo, the Amazon valley and South-east Asia 
where there is no one to enforce them. i 

But at last the solution is in sight. 

[Thomas Land is a London-based correspondent whose articles appear - 
in North America, Africa and Asia as well as in Britain. ] 
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THE LIBERALISM OF MAX MULLER 


_ by Cyril Harrison 


NE of the pioneers of that wider ecumenical outlook which embraces 
not only the various sects of Christendom, but also the varieties of 
world religion, was Friedrich Max Muller, orientalist and philologist, 
born at Dessau in 1823. After studying Sanscrit under Prof. Hermann 
Brockhaus at Leipzig, he furthered his studies at Berlm and Paris, coming 
to Oxford in 1848. Two years later he was appointed deputy Taylorian 
professor of modern European languages, receiving full appointment in 
1854, His lectures and writings earned for him an authoritative position 
among philologists generally. In 1868, relinquishing the Taylorian chair, he 


’ became professor of comparative philology—a chair which he held until 


his death in 1900. He owed this appointment largely to two memorable 
courses of lectures on the Science of Languages delivered before the Royal 
Institution in 1861-4. 

Among his many interests were the study of comparative mythology and 
comparative religion. It was in this latter subject that he was to establish 
for himself an enduring reputation, apart from his work on philology. In- 
deed, the last thirty years of his life were mainly devoted to the study of 
religion and religious accordances. His greatest achievement, after his 
translation of the Rig-Veda (commissioned by the East India Company), 
was the publication by the Oxford University Press of the Sacred Books of 
the East in 51 volumes, a colossal labour of translation and editorship 
which first brought the English-speaking world into direct contact with the 
most important of non-Christian sacred literature. This work helps to base 


` 


_ the study of comparative religion upon a really solid foundation. 


In positing the Divine existence, Max Muller closely associated it with 
human existence. This intimacy of spiritual relationship runs through the 
whole of his religious philosophy. His purpose, however, was not to lower 
the conception of divinity so much as to elevate the nature of humanity. ‘It 
is impossible,’ he wrote, ‘to take too high a view of [human] life; the very 
highest we take is still too low.’ We arrive at the full truth when we realise 
that in God ‘we live and move and have our being’. The Hindus regarded 
those who achieved true knowledge of their being as ‘free while living’. 

AI systematic theology is relative and inadequate; even if the intuition or 
the-insight upon which it is based is of a severely abstract order. The idea 
of God is formed partly through tradition and partly through personal 
ideation or experience. In one of his Gifford lectures, Max Muller said that 
the ‘concept of God arises out of a necessity of the human mind, and is 
not, as many theologians will have it, the result of one special disclosure, 
granted to Jews and Christians only. It seems to me to be impossible to . 
resist this conviction where a comparative study of the great religions of 
the world shows us that the highest attributes which we claim for the Deity 
are likewise ascribed to it by the Sacred Books of other religions.’ But with 
great wisdom the Upanishads say ‘no, no’ or ‘not that’ to all attributes 
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afforded to deity by theologians and creed-makers; since all our ideas are 
necessarily conditioned .by our conceptual limitations. God cannot be 
known in any sense dependent upon our immediate state of cognition. He 
is always beyond the reach of sense or reason. We are all agnostics where 


the essence of the divine nature is concerned. However, ‘This silence before _ 
a nameless Being does not exclude a true belief in God, nor devotion, nor ` 


love of a Being beyond our senses, beyond our understanding, beyond our 
reason, and therefore beyond all names’ (Gifford lecture). He defined faith 
as an ‘organ of knowledge’ whereby we apprehend the Infinite, who is 
beyond all psycho-physical representations. Faith reveals what the senses 
hide and reason fails to define. 


Dealing with sacred literature in general, Max Muller cautioned that in `° > 


developed forms it affords only a partial, frequently distorted, reflection of 
the actual thought of the original teachers. The precious insights of truth, 
which came in all their virgin freshness to their recipients, are hedged about 
by difficulties of communication, and are at the mercy of transcriber or the 
translator. All sacred books, therefore, ought to be subjected to searching 
critical scrutiny, heedful of the limitations of the human mind, and the 
expressional inadequacy of language. In learning to be reasonable and 
charitable in the interpretation of other sacred books, we become more 
liberal and intelligent in the interpretation of our own, not insisting on 
literalness, but seeking to penetrate to the original meaning or intention. 
The southem Aryans were given to profound reflection on the whole 


problem of being and existence. But Max Muller points out that their en- . 


quiries were chiefly directed towards the past and to the future, and found 
little significance in the present. Life, for them, was an eternal process, and 
it is that consideration alone which constitutes the reality of existence. The 
present is too ephemeral to have significance apart from that continuity 
from which it springs and into which it proceeds. Immediate bodily 


existence is considered largely illusory. Only in the sphere of metaphysics ` 


and philosophy does the Indian mind feel free to exercise its peculiar genius. 
Writing of India, Max Muller declares that ‘History supplies no second 
instance where the universal life of the soul has so completely absorbed all 
the other faculties of the people.’ Indeed the Upanishads deal with all the 
ultimate problems of. existence which have exercised human thought 
throughout the ages—the problems of the nature of things, of truth, of the 
Infinite, of eternal continuity and of the character of inter-divine and 
human relationships. 

Religion places the soul in a specific relationship to its highest poten- 
tialities and exposes life to the operation of divine enlightenment. Max 
Muller emphasises the processes of growth in all religions. The idea of God, 
particularly as an Infinite Being, is never a ready-made one; but is an evolu- 
tion. We begin with an intuition of reality underlying the world of appear- 
ances, from which we derive the concept of an Ultimate Reality, the impact 
of which upon our consciousness is felt in terms of profound awareness, 
deepening into conviction. Apart from this intuition we could have no 
awareness of knowledge of deity at all. The suppression or the repudiation 
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of this intuition yields only the sterility of atheism. The theogenic process , 
in religion is really the quest (through the media of symbolism and myth- 

ology) after Infinite Being, as it discloses itself in the realm of nature and of 

human consciousness. In speaking of the Highest, men speak in many 

tongues, in many forms; but the underlying Reality is essentially the same, 

religion being the record of different aspects or combinations of certain 

primary radical elements, such as the intuition of the divine existence, the 

sense of human inadequacy and dependence, the belief that God governs 

the universe, that true human values have a validity and authority in divine 

sanctions, and that faith in a better life and in human survival are realities 

of experience. Though often distorted and debased, the same fundamental 

elements tend towards restoration to their ideal form. They.are indeed 

part of the endowment of the human spirit; for without them religion could ` 
never have occurred and persisted. 

Religion is to be conceived as part of man’s historical evolution, whereby 
God is seen to have reached down to clasp the upstretched hands of 
humanity. But the growth of religion is never fully accomplished. Our task 
is to discard the dead and the decaying, and reach out to the living and the . 
growing. In the judgment of Max Muller, the Rig-veda treats the genesis of 
God-consciousness in a way which reveals the influences and effects of con- 
tinudl revision and expansion. 

Natural religion is seen as the ground of all religious systems, even those 
claiming to be revealed. All religion strikes its roots in, and draws its 
sustenance from, the soil of natural religion, which is primal and ‘bookless’. 
What we term the supernatural is only an extended aspect of the natural. 
Yet no religion can exist, or has existed, which has not a philosophical | 
framework as well as a naturalistic basis. Religion should begin and end 
as a quest after truth for its own sake. The process of refinement in the 
intellectual conception of God will, however, go on for as long as mankind 
exists; for nothing precludes the possibility of progress and expansion in 
understanding. ; 

In spite of his belief that ‘above and beneath and behind all religion there 
is one eternal, one universal religion, a religion to which every being 
belongs, or may belong’ (Last Essays), Max Muller was firm in his affirma- 
tion of the moral and spiritual dominance of the religion of Christ. He 

‘declared that one of the most precious fruits of the study of comparative 
religion is that it the more clearly helps us to understand and appreciate 
our own. He believed that Jesus consummated the work of world-redigion 
by rendering it pure, simple, human and loving; elevating the conception of 
God and of spiritual relationships to the highest degree of intimacy. Dog- 
matic theology and rigid creedal orthodoxy did not appeal to him. Only by 
integrity of mind and openness to new light can faith be established on 
secure and enduring foundations. He believed that Jesus realised and 
established his divine character by elimmating from his human nature all 
that was not divine, all that was base and unworthy. In this, he established 
his personal uniqueness, at the same time as he established his significance 
for the human race. It is in his personal revelation of the precise relation- 
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ship of the divine to the human that Jesus made his supreme contribution 
to religious thought and experience. He revealed in living human terms 
what had been seen dimly and inadequately by the great prophets of all 

But in publishing his ‘good news’ of spiritual emancipation, Jesus was 
not teaching a new faith so much as rescuing faith from ancient errors. 
Without a dynamic sense of their spiritual relationship (a filial relationship 
with the Being who gave them being) men were lost; for the love of God is 
the sole source of the richest and highest human aspirations; but we can 
scarcely love what is completely removed or different from ourselves in esse. 
It is because there is some element of God-likeness in us, however much 
obscured by ignorance or neglect, that we can experience the love of God 
and love for God. It is this which distinguishes the teaching of Jesus from: 
all other religious teaching. 

Jesus, according to Max Muller, taught us what we are, rather than what 
he himself is. To exalt him above the place he claimed for himself, in his 
own terms of self-reverence, is to create barriers to real understanding. His ' 

revelation of the divine in the human sparked off a revolution in the 
` spiritual experience of mankind, and marked a decisive tuming point in. 
human history. But far too often his real mission and ministry have been 
obscured in the mists of mythology and theological speculation. In its purest .- 
manifestation, Christianity has consummated the ideal of union with God, 
which is the ultimate goal implicit in all religions, That Christians have 
venerated Jesus and glorified his power seems inevitable. Yet Jesus never 
claimed for himself more than he claimed for all mankind. His true dignity - 
as a person rests in the profundities of his character: his pre-eminence 
among men is revealed in that great insight of Paul’s that he was ‘the first- 
bom among many brethren’. 

We may or may not go all the way with Max Muller in all his ideas: 
for he was very much of a religious individualist. But the trail of research 
be blazed remains. Liberal Christians will feel that they have more in 
common with him than with many of those leaders of religious thought 
who were his contemporaries and who have counted as giants. 
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ONDRA LYSOHORSKY—THE MISTRAL OF SILESIA 
by Hugh McKinley 


MIDST the scurry in the West for publication of Czech writers 

since the events of August last, no official recognition or help is 

‘given to the poet of uncompromising integrity who has lived a life 
‘of literary martyrdom. for the pect forty ‘years because of his. cniverzel 
outlook, and because his work is almost entirely composed in Lachian, 
the language of his native province. 

Bom in 1905, ninth child of Josef Goy, coal-miner, at Frydek near 
Ostrawa in Silesia, Erwin Goy endured a childhood of intense poverty, 
and recovered from an attack of infantile paralysis to win scholarships, 
first to the Gymnasium of Ostrawa, and then to Prague University. He 
‘graduated in Philosophy and Modern European Languages, taking his 
Ph.D. in 1928 and winning the National Diploma in German Literature at 
the same time. 

From childhood Goy had been a writer of verse. After graduating, he 
was able to travel in western Europe. A deep admirer of Romain Rolland, 
he won the friendship of Albert Schweitzer, met Saint-Pot Roux and, home 
once more, was active in the formation of the anti-Fascist group ‘Blok’. 
Dr. Goy’s relationship with Communism was always ethical; he has never 
been a member of the Party. His verse is expressive of Man, never of men 
of any special class; he reveals the realities of the universe in each 
particular. He was angered and saddened by the wholesale exploitation 
of his native province, Latchie—this Ruhr of central Europe—by foreigners 
and absentee entrepreneurs between the wars, and he worked actively to 


. secure better conditions for the miners. 


He took his nom de plume so as to be freer to speak out against reaction; 
(Ondra from Ondrasch, legendary Czech Robin Hood, inspirer of Schiller’s 
Die Rauber, Lysohorsky from the Lyso Hora, the Bald Mountain, a land- 


` mark upon the horizon of Latchie). 


His first collection The Fist that Sings, dedicated to the coal-miners of 
Ostrawa, was highly acclaimed by F. X. Salda, the eminent Czech -critic. 
In 1938 Lysohorsky was the only member of the staff of the Bratislava 
Gymnasium to refuse to give the Nazi salute. For this action he was 
dismissed the following day, banned from any academic post and refused 
permission to teach 

During the war, after nine months in Russian internment camps, he was 
sent to Moscow, and later on evacuated with other writers to Tashkent. 
Here he met the celebrated poetess Anna Achmetova who, together with 
Boris Pasternak—returned to Moscow once more—became his closest 
friends, Always writing verse, while slaving long hours teaching crash- 
courses in Czech to officers of the Red Army, his growing eminence as an 
original lyric voice aroused the envious hostility of the emigró Czech 
intellectuals in the capital. They branded his poetry in Lachian as 
‘separatist’ and, at the end of the war, it was necessary for the Association 
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of Soviet Writers to cable the new government in Prague, asking whether 
it was ‘in order’ (that is to say, safe) ‘for Dr. Goy to retum to his country’. 
At the time a cordial welcome was sent; cordial because the poems of 
the ‘Bald Mountain’ had made Silesia famous in the East, as well as 
attracting the attention of a number of distinguished writers and literary 
societies in the West. 

Upon his retum, however, ‘Lysohorsky was at once accused of 
‘deviationist activity’ for not writing in the ‘official’ language of Czech, and 
dismissed from successive university and teaching posts. Difficulties were 
placed in the way of his obtaining employment; he was interrogated and , 
threatened. Illness followed. Then all his works were banned from the 
officially permitted canon; whatever had been published in the past, in- 
cluding four collections in Russian printed during the war, was called in. © 
Seventeen volumes of poetry in Lachian remain unpublished at the present. 
time. The press kept up a running fire of covert attacks—as it still does— 


and, at the same time when he was due to retire, almost the whole of his ` ` 


pension was withheld. ‘ 

Through the energy of M. Pierre Gamier, professor of German at the , 
Lycée of Amiens, two collections in French have been published in. 1962 ` 
and 1963. Two volumes in German, Gedichte and Danksagung, the latter 
published by Insel-Verlag, have also 

M. Gamier writes: . the work of Ondra Lysohorsky is a treasure 
lost to his native country’. Prejudice, that fear of genius mediocrity 
invariably displays, withholds the authorities from allowing this great 
universal mind to shine over the world and receive the recognition it 
deserves. 

Lyschoraky’s request for rehabilitation under the much-vaunted © 
‘Liberalisation’ programme were specifically refused as ‘not for him, nor 
those like him’. The officially-recognised writers and poets are given i 
prizes and honours, sent on foreign delegations. They buy this by trickling 
in their work, to the power-class of the Party men. 

‘I have never bowed my head’, Lysohorsky told me, ‘nor have I ever 
said “Ye”. They could never accuse me justly, for in all my work—and’ 
in my personal life too—I have kept my shield untarnished.’ 

Only through the acclaim he may receive abroad can the poet’s out- .. 
standing genius win recognition from his native land. And there is no need 
for him to suffer the fate of a Mozart, a Schubert or a Blake. An immense 
beacon-light, shining within an iron lantern from tho heart of Europe, 
Lysohorsky’s poetry demands the attention of all who would claim to 
support the freedom of man. i 

Just before Christmas he was able to send a letter: 

I go my way, in spite of all tyranny . . . That which strengthens’ me 
above all is the conviction that my battle is also a battle for other poets 
and artists all over the world; a battle for the right of artistic freedom, a 
battle for the dignity of man in general, in every land, and at all times; 
or, as one of my great teachers (Schweitzer) says, “The reverence for life 
itself”. 
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THE TUNER 
But the song of the homeland; but song of the people? 
What pettiness in aH your grandeur! 
I raise my oyes to the midday cloud 
Ripening in alabaster purity. 
What it sees is dear to my heart, 
The rivera, the towns, seed-time and cattle, 
This land of Europe, so rich in fruits; 
The whole earth pregnant with teeming future: 
How solitary her course through space, 
Heavy with her lands, heavy with oceans! 
He alone lives who praises her life 
And whose mind conceives the future order. 
The world will often bleed again, 
Time and Purpose be more understood. 
See in millenniums only instants— 
And seize the greater in the leas. 
Measure the hearts and not the frontiers; 
Measure the power of truth, not force. 
The world longs for joyful dances— 
Understand the trees damped to the rock! 
Earth shall become a peace-filled hall, 
Its acts all be in brotherhood. 
I only work as simple tuner 
Upon its future instrument. 

ONDRA LYSOHORSKY 


„Moscow, March 5, 1946 Translated by Hugh McKinley 
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RAFFLES AND THE RUGGED SOCIETY 
by M. Mortimer 


principle 


6 RONG in and unwise in method’—Lee Kuan Yew 
Wee 

transfer to vulnerable Hong Kong. Singapore does not live ‘in the 
isolated world of ‘economic man’; politics are not applied idealism and 
nature abhors a military vacuum. Even given time and this unreal situation 
envisaged by the Labour Government both here (and in Aden), economic’ 
problems would have been enough. Singapore may have reached Sir 
Stamford Raffles’ dream of being ‘the best emporium in the world’, a 
commercial hub of Asia. As the fifth largest world port, trading with 140 
countries, creating an industrial miracle out of the Jurong swamp this enter- 
prising city still has the two basic problems of under-employment and over- 
population to solve. There are two million people (9,000 per square mile), 
half of them under 21; 25,000 school leavers every year and over 80,000 
unemployed. Pragmatic Singapore has come up with a unique family 
planning programme with a Government Department to itself. Nowhere 
else is a people so exhorted by radio, poster and sticker to ‘Plan your 
family now’. Free clinics, ‘cafeteria’ contraceptives, the Pill and pre- 
marriage guidance have already resulted in a startling drop in the birthrate. - 
There is little religious opposition. 

But land cannot increase, though there is one reclamation scheme and a 
number of offshore islands. Sheil leases Palua Bakom.as a refinery; Blakang 
Mati, an ex-R.AF-. signals station, is part of a tourist complex planned to 
solve unemployment. In 1966 tourism reached record heights; hotels are 
expanding fast, and every possible. exotic attraction of ‘instant Asia’ is 
advertised for the apparently insatiable travellers. 

The business of this unique industrial State, built by Chinese acumen 
under British skill and administration, depends on the stability provided by 
the unobtrusive British ‘presence’. Yet the British Government appears - 
ready to throw away all the immeasurable goodwill, all the ponderable and 
imponderable assets of trade and the highest standard of life in Asia. The 
projected pull out is not only economic disaster, it is political folly. The 
cost of the bases, roughly £100m. a year, generates over 20 per cent of 
Singapore’s income, The forces spend about £25m. and employ about 
40,000, on whom are dependent at least another 200,000. Sterling liabilities 
in the Far East (about a third of the total) are said to be about £750m. For 
a party political gesture and an uncertain economy Britain prepares to 
abandon within ten years the only stable centre in South East Asia. Loss 
of stability in this area will prove infinitely more costly in men and material 
than the present outlay. Lee Kuan Yew pointed all this out in a TV address 
to the nation in August 1967, adding precisely and bluntly that to change 
British for American presence was just not on. 

America, already paying heavily for anti-British policy in Europe and 
Suez, pays even more in South-East Asia. Ironically, recalling her early 
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post-war outlook, she is now trying to keep Britain in places she previously 
wanted her to leave. This is particularly so in the ‘confrontation’ area where 
Singapore stands in the middle of opposed force. 

It is hard for an American, pouring out men, money and material to save 
the world from Communism, to fault his services. But heavy-handed inter- 


- ference in local politics, economic control and’clash of values have created 


an American ‘malaise’ discussed in many local papers and evident to any 
European landing in Bangkok. The price paid for presence is evident; and 
the presence is enormous: over 3,000,000. There are not only the normal 
concomitants of war-bars and brothels (euphemistically labelled Rest and 


` _ Recreation) with their inbuilt problems of disease and half-bloods; there are 


economic effects of affluent aggressives whose spending twists local economy 


towards inflation, rising costs and black markets. A sudden vast prolifera- 


tion of aliens unable to fit simple anti-colonial and anti-communist ideas to 
the subtleties of Asian nationalism, with insensitive ignorance of non- 
American values; technical imperialists, hopelessly assimilative and buried 
in their own image, they cannot appreciate why they do not create gratitude 
and love, Even well meant efforts at integration prove disastrous in the un- 


equal society of Asia. Few know better than the British the problems of 


Imperial power, grasped but not recognised, by America. They also know 
the hurt of American ignorance which brushes aside the long contribution 
of European knowledge and dedication, as if American know-how alone has 
brought light to primitive and exploited lands. Americans, who appreciate 
Asian resentment of themselves, still find any regard for the ex-colonial 
British incomprehensible and affronting. But Asia, forced out of non- 
alignment, losing face by the knowledge she cannot defend herself, cannot 


, ‘Tegard her unwilling American embrace with affection. Seen too often as 


& 


supporters of feudal regimes (since any opposition is liable to be labelled 
communist) and as brash profiteers of a warfare State, America’s failure 


- is basically one of race relations. For Singapore, a multi-racial state ruled 
_ by the Hua Cha’io, this is fundamental. 


There are nearly 2 million Hua Cha’io—overseas Chinese—the vast 
majority being in South-East Asia and all, except for Singapore, minorities 
in host countries and subject to Chinese pressure. Since the Chinese rarely 
assimilate culturally and are successful in making a living where others fail, 
there is an inevitable comparison with the Jews. They have had the same 
unfortunate history, from 17th century pogroms in the Philippines to 
Indonesian massacres in the 20th. King Vajiradvud angrily called them the 
Jews of the Orient as their economic grip tightened on Thailand in 1914. 
When and where they came from is lost though traders with Nanyang are 
noted in Chinese records over 2,000 years ago, and the majority now are 
lmguistically Cantonese, Fukien and Hainanese, They are found in every 
type of job and strata of society and subject to every kind of discrimination. 
Host countries had to decide whether assimilation or isolation were the most 
dangerous policy. 

The Chinese demonstrably dominate economic life given the chance, and, 
through this, society at large. It is difficult to control an assimilated minority, 
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yet overt isolation means alienation. Either of these policies is exploitable 
externally by pressure on dual loyalties, cultural or political, and this Red 
China does not hesitate to do. Undoubtedly, while the older and educated 


are western orientated, for the poor and young intellectual there is some- — 


thing exciting in China’s growing power, some inevitable pride in the 
ancient heritage. Wherever the Hua Cha’io minority live their problems are 


acute. Are they aliens? Can they get out of.the vicious squeeze’ 


between local and Chinese nationalism? With such a vigorous and fertile 
race the universal problem of over-population rises. Malayans, like the 


Fijians faced with immigrant Indians, fear to become a minority in their . 


own land. 

Presently, some answer must be made to the rising tide of irresponsible 
Chinese pinpricks. The conjured up Rangoon riots in June 1967, followed 
by Chinese threats to Burmese independence were symptomatic of the un- 
ease for a country with over half a million Chinese and a boundary of over 
a thousand miles with China. July decrees in Indonesia virtually excluding 
Chinese were part of the reaction to Hong Kong troubles equally created. 
Pressure on the shaky neutrality of Cambodia's Prince Sihanouk is patently 
increasing as he himself had admitted. In all these techinques of edginess, 
whether or not her real aim is the other and northern border with Russia, 
China makes full and ruthless use of her co-racials. 

Only in Singapore is there a free majority of overseas Chinese in power 
(the population is 90 per cent Hua Cha’io, with Malay, Indians, Eurasians 
and Europeans). Nerves are steady and there is an advanced and sophisti- 
cated people, part of the Commonwealth which could serve as a rallying 
point for free Asia. But the British legions are leaving for Rome. What is 
the alternative? What can be done before 1975 to prevent another Aden? 
For order exists only where someone can enforce it, not in a vacillating 
vacuum. Mr. Healey’s remarks on his visit to SE. Asia were far from 
helpful. Summed up by a British official in Singapore: the Government has 
no idea what it wants to do, but by God it is going to do it. 

There are two obvious external alternatives (since the hard-headed traders 
of Europe will patently continue to trade at others’ expense and without 


commitment in Asia and Africa). The first is some kind of Commonwealth `’ 


multi-nation defence of Singapore, based on existing units of British, New 
Zealand, Australian and Gurkha troops and expanded to include Canada 
and the U.S.A. for the purposs of keeping open the Pacific and Indian 
Ocean lifelines. This course has been advocated by the Tunku. But the 
problems of men and money remain as Australia becomes more involved 
with Vietnam and is concerned with her own build up at Port Darwin and 
the old base at Manus (off New Guinea). 

The second is an Asian collective security system based on the meeting at 
Bangkok which inaugurated S.A.A.R.C (South-East Asia Association for 
Regional Co-operation). The signatories, Indonesia, Malaysia, Singapore, 
Thailand and the Philippines, had the replacement of A.S.A. and Maphi- 
lindo in mind and association with A.S.P.A.C. and S.E.A.T.O. and ulti- 
mately India. In fact a kind of Asiatic version of the Organisation of 
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African Unity might emerge with better prospects than that ill-starred body. 

Its greatest asset would be Singapore and its astute Prime Minister, who 
may yet be the architect of free Asia based on a State, itself a blueprint for 
multi-racialism based on mutual respect. Commonwealth aligned, with the 
only English-medium university in S.E. Asia, it has set itself to build what 
Lee calls the ‘Rugged Society’ based on self-help and physical fitness (in-’ 
cluding a crash education of three shifts a day). The Prime 
Minister observed that he did not expect others to die for Singapore, but he 
did need time to train soldiers and technicians. (At least he would be in a 
better position for survival than Israel, surrounded by allies rather than 
enemies.) Above all and despite all, Lee is anxious for British partnership 
in the spirit of Raffles ‘but for whom Singapore would still be a deserted 
mudflat...he brought in the skills and gave the reason for what is here 


‘now’. What other ex-colonial Prime Minister would have the generosity to 


face similar truths about their imperial pasts? Ironic that in his speech to 
British businessmen it was Lee Kuan Yew who exhorted them to recover 
the spirit of Raffles. “Here is an opportunity for you with a people in spirit 
after your own heart... we are both buccaneers or we would not be here 
. . I would like to think that you, the successors of Raffles, have not missed 
your opportunities.’ On the 150th anniversary of his arrival (1919) it would 
ee ee 
up and cared for in the City Square. 
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by Florence E. Pettit 


T'was on the eve of Pentecost in the year A.D. 563 that Columba 
sailed his coracle into a tiny south-facing bay on Iona. He came from 
Derry in Ireland with twelve disciples, and he established the first _ 
Christian abbey ever to be built upon Scottish soil. It seems strange that 2 
he was led, for this purpose, to such a small red granite rock, three miles 
by one and a half, off the coast of Mull, Argyllshire. 

Previously, the island had been known as a centre for Druid moon . . 
worship and strange rites were enacted there right up to the late, \ 
eighteenth century. Processions wound about hidden island paths, chanting 
sea songs, at various phases of the moon. (Towards the end they were just 
traditional customs.) 

In the centre of the island the land is very boggy. Sundew, little bluo, | 
squills, masses of wild yellow irises and primroses grow in season, 
luxuriantly. Some of the beaches that fringe the island have great rounded’ 
pebbles upon them. Others consist of fine white sand and seashells, small 
as new-bom babies’ fingernails. On one of the beaches, after high tide, -- 
it is possible to discover the little green sea-polished stones that are 
strangely warm to the touch. Jewellery is made from these semi-precious 
stones. Perhaps this feel of the stones is derived from the wonderfully , ' 
radiant quality of the atmosphere about the island. Despite the fact that ,  ' 
there is no land between the little island and far away Greenland, to the - 
north-west, and that the Atlantic gales, in winter, give it no mercy, there is , 
a vibrant quality; a clarity; a shimmering radiance that even the most 
insensitive visitor quickly grows aware of—for it is exhilarating. Perhaps, 
if one could measure such things, it would be possible to detect a high. 
concentration of ultra-violet in the atmosphere, especially when little 
coloured rainbows arch over the modernised abbey and ‘frame’ it with 
heightened significance. 

In one bay there is an unroofed cave where waves rush in at high tide. ' 
They shoot upwards and out again, in repetitive thrusting waterspouts. , 
There I sat on the green grass of the machair (greensward on a flat beach) 
for a timeless afternoon, watching the waves, the seabirds and the seals. 
Beside me a long-horned Highland steer browsed on long ropey seaweed. — 

It seemed to be thriving upon its strange dist. E 

Whimbrel whistled overhead. A great northem diver 
disappeared then reappeared upon the water. Oreca khera Bee cat 
and .turnstones bobbed about the seaweed-covered rocks, intent on.. 
discovering the small delicacies that hid beneath, and between. 

I walked down to the marble quarry from which material for the new 
altar had been extracted. Some geologists believe the great white slabs 
of rock to be as old as time—part, perhaps—of lost Atlantis. Many 
Scottish kings, including Duncan and Macbeth, chose to be buried on the 
island. They believed that, after the cataclysm that might submerge our 
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planet, Columba’s Iona would alone remain. Then those buried there 
would be ready for their Resurrection Day! : 
Incidentally, St. Columba crowned, in the year A.D. 574, Scotland’s first 
. King—at the Stone of Destiny. 
Services are held in the abbey during the summer months. 
After the Service of Holy Communion any remnants of blessed bread 


‘are fed to the white doves that wait on the green lawn beyond. This 


practice is fitting, for the old Gaelic name for Iona was Icolmkill, meaning 
‘The Island of the Dove of the Church’, 

There are two hotels on Iona, both are run by the same family. The 
largest is close to the abbey, by the little hill called Dun I, which is all 
of 332 ft. high. Small though it is, it yet commands a view over the whole 
island. Hidden close by it is a well. Should a woman wish to remain young 
and beautiful she has only to wash her face in its refreshing water—that is, 


if she can find the well 


Just below Dun I stand the foundation stones of an ancient hermit’s cell. 
This is a peaceful place, a quiet centre where the ewes shelter their lambs 
from the wind. There pilgrims still go to meditate. One can find it best by 
walking along the ancient monks’ walk which led, once, direct from the 


, abbey, alongside a stream that fed a fish-pond. Stream, and pond are 


now gone. 

I chose to stay in the smaller hotel because it was close to the sea. From 
my window I could look out towards the low dark shape that is Mull. 
It was purple by moonlight. 

- In the mornings, which come early in that latitude, comcrakes called 
from nearby fields. As seed is still thrown by hand from a shoulder-beg 
(oh! the rhythm as I watched!) ground-nesting birds are able to rear 
their young in safety, fres from concern about tractors, harvesters, and 


~' the mechanical plough. 


Pink cushions of thrift danced in the morning air as I went out for a 
pre-breakfast stroll. Only one farmer possesses a motor-vehicle on Iona. 
The visiting doctor uses a motor-scooter, for there is only one road—a 
rough one—on the island. There are boats of course, for Staffa and 
Fingal’s Cave are within sight. The only other ‘vehicle’ that I saw on the 
island was a bicycle. It was pedalled by a whistling shepherd boy. He 
had his large, old, shaggy dog draped about his shoulders like some huge 


‘fur stole. The animal wore a resigned expression, for the lad had aH its 


feet firmly grasped together in one of his hands. With the other he 
skilfully steered the brakeless old bike over and around the many rough 


flints that lay in his path. He seemed to know the position of each stone. 


If you should want a bar of chocolate during your stay on the island, 
then you’H have to take it with you, for there is only one small general- 
store-post-office. When a lifeboat comes in with chocolate (visitors, too, 
are conveyed by this), the word quickly gets around and lo—it is all gone— 
even before it has been placed upon a shelf. If you want souvenirs, there 
is a good shop where Scottish craftwork and woollens can be purchased 
just across the way from the crumbling old walls of a ruined nunnery. 
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This, a warm sweet place in May, redolent with the scents of many wild 
flowers, was humming with bees when I visited it. Hundreds of tiny ivy- 
leaved toadflax flowers had clothed the old walls with green, mauve and 
white. How this plant loves to linger about ancient, sacred places! | 

I felt the whole island was infinitely sacred. 

As far as I’m concerned, there had been no need to build an abbey 
at all—for the sand and the rocks and the sea and sky had the most to 
“tell me. : 
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THE INSULARITY OF MAN AND THE 2 


` CONSANGUINITY OF RACE 
by Francts Angold 


OHN Donne (1572-1631), wrote the memorable and oft-quoted 
lines: 

No man is an iland, intire of it selfe; every man is a peoce of the Continent, a part 
of the maine! , 

The greatest mystery of all time is not the universe of which Man is a 


' part, but the exact nature and purpose of this enigmatic creature. The 


problem results not from the origin of this being. The matter of under- 
standing is neither helped or impaired by the process of human becoming. 
It matters not whether Man is a divinely created creature or an evolving 
animal. Our perplexity springs from the recognition of what Man is in 
human existence. 

That Man comes from some source is irrefutable; he can enjoy no 
present experience apart from the actuality of his having become. On the 
other hand, having become he to possess within himself the power 
and ability to make progress in the art of becoming. This process is, 
however, continued within certain limits; the polarities of birth and death. 

The visible form evidently houses an invisible substance. The form 


which at birth takes on a separate entity, after bemg nurtured in the womb 


of the mother, develops in accordance with the need for a new habitation 
of that which is in essence formless. 

The male of the species is endowed with the power to bring this new 
being into existence, but apart from the cooperation of the female, he 
lacks the vessel in which gestation may be carried to fruition. Each new 
birth testifies to the trinity of function. 

The male endows the female with seed, but in order for her to become 
fruitful she must be fertilised. This implies that in addition to the physical 
act, there must be a spiritual quickening; that which in due time emerges 
triumphant from her womb is flesh indwelt by spirit. The union of male 
and female, produces a third; father, mother, child. It is no less true that 
male and female in the act of union require the operation of something 
other than themselves to make their union effective. 

Each is a separate entity, male and female have a distinctive existence, . 


“yet it is only in the act of union that they are capable of reproducing their 


species. Birth it would seem indicates therefore not a beginning, but a 


ee fresh manifestation of that which is indestructible. For this reason death is 


seen not as the end, but as a transformation of that which is eternal. 
Viewed in this light Man is seen to be insular in relation to his physical, 
form, but consanguinous in regard to his formless spiritual motivation. 
Longfellow (1807-1882) has expressed this thought in verse: 
There is no death! what seems so is transition; 
This life of mortal breath 
Ts but a suburb of the life Elysian 
Whose portal we call death.2 
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‘W. E. Henley (1849-1903) sought to give expression to the jnsularity of 
Man: 
es ee ' 
How with punithment’s the scroll; 
Iam the master of my fate, 
I am the captain of my souL3 
Man symbolises that which is etemal, but in his everyday contact with — 
his fellows he displays all the limitations imposed upon him by existence ` 
confined by time and space. 
Wordsworth gave poetic expression to this truth: 
Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting: 
Tho soul that rises with us, our life’s star. 
Hath had elsewhore its setting, 
And cometh from afar: 
Not in entire forgetfulnees, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we comet 
Plato (427-347 BC) was obsessed with the idea as a symbol of that . 
hidden reality, and Paul the apostle, deeply versed in Greek thought gave 
expression to that longing to be at home with his source: 
For me to live is Christ, and to die is gain. 


But if 1 live in tho flesh, this is the furit of my labour: yot what I shall choose I . & 


wot not 
For T am in a strait betwixt two, having a desire to depart, and to bo with Christ; 
which is far better: 
Nevertholess to abide in the flesh is more needful for yous 
Man baomer a pascual O is-euteat that he allows qe muer ie 
within to dominate his whole existence. The dignity of Man reflects the 


majesty of God. The arts tend to accept man as he is and to portray his: 


sensual propensities. Music, as for example the great music dramas of 
Wagner (1813-1883) serve to illustrate human exploits in search of a goal. 
The spiritual is not ignored, but it is still Man although refined in the 
furnace of affliction, who emerges triumphant at the end. Music carries 
with it the idea of Man redeemed but still essentially physical. Mozart 
(1756-1791) shows precisely this in the Magic Flute. If music extols the 
virtues of Man, then it is no less true that painting depicts human triumph. 

Painting in the Orient, particularly China, has served to depict Man as 
an integral part of the universe, but not necessarily the domi 
factor. In the West, at least since the Renaissance, Man becomes the lord 
of creation and in tum its conqueror. 

The Chinese are lovers of Nature, and for this reason are more 


addicted to Wordsworth (1770-1850) than to Shakespeare. Velasquez > - 


(1599-1660) painted Christ in the House of Martha and as the rejected 
Saviour upon the Cross, but he also depicted the Surrender of Breda, 


Bacchanalian Scene and the Forge of Vulcan. Like all great artists he ` 


glorified in the human form. 


The poet has always sought to eulogise the intercourse of mankind.: For. 


this reason-the delights of love inevitably play so great a part in the poetry 
of the world. Walt Whitman (1819-1892)* sings the Song of Myself and 
Shakespeare (1564-1616) takes pride in the knowledge: 


` 
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E AAE wok want How noble in reason! how inie ia AE D 
~ form and moving, how express and admirable! in action, how like an angel! tho 
beauty of the world! the paragon of animals |7 
: too could sing his sonnets and muse upon the beauty of 
ooa Byron (1788-1824) who lived a life full of amorous incident 
and adventure, could write his Ode To Napoleon Buonaparte, in a sense 
of despair no less keen than that of Beethoven (1770-1827). It was Byron, 


` however, who wrote the lines: 


She walks in beauty, like the night 
Of cloudless dimes and starry akies; 
And all that’s best of dark and bright 
Meet in her aspect and her eyes: 
Thus mellowéd to that tender light 
Which heaven to gaudy day denies? 


Science in contrast to the arts seeks to explore. It is neither concerned 


> with spirit, nor for that matter the relative values of good and evil 


Whereas art, while seeking to pay tribute to the exploits of man in terms 
of the material, is to a great extent motivated by the spirit; science is 
fast anchored to earth, recognising no heaven and in consequence expecting 


` no spiritual enlightenment. 


If the arts are concerned with the whole Man, that is as the aggregate of 


"attributes which manifest the spiritual in materiality, science is devoted to 


the task of breaking Man down to the smallest component parts. The 
theme of the composer, or the subject of the canvas, and the song of the 
poet represents a composition; the work of the scientist (on the other 
hand) presents a reducible medium whereby Man, the wonder of the 
Pealmist!© becomes a heterogeneous assembly of component parts. 
Whereas the artistic exponent thinks in terms of beauty of form, the 
scientists thinks in terms of chromosomes, tiny rod-like elements in the 
nucleus of living cells during the process of cell division, 

Man to the scientist is not a being but a chemical formula. Man in the 


inheritance. The Psalmist when he looked at the heavens and viewed the 
myriad stars, posed the question; “What is man, that thou art mindful of 
him’.!! 

The perception of the artist attests the insularity of Man, and he portrays ' 
Man as he sees him. The research of the scientist reveals no less 
significantly the consanguinity of racial and biological affinity. 

In yet another field philosophy endeavours through the wisdom of the 
ages to keep man informed concerning the nature of his being. To the 
early Greek thinkers, nature was supreme, and Man a part of nature. 
Thales (624-554 BC) believed that man as everything else was made of > 
water. Heraclitus (535-475 BC) claimed that the generating agent was fire. . 

To Plato, Man was the measure of all things, because there lie in him 
certain universal principles, notions, concepts, or ideas which are basic to 
all knowing. For Aristotle (384-322 ‘BC), likewise, Man is a creation in 
the same way as are all other objects in the universe. In him we find 
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matter and form, but Man is distinguished from all other objects in mature 
by the fact that he possesses reason. 

5 It is at this stage that religion enters the field of speculation. Religion 
as distinct from sectarianism and the diverse forms of religious expression, 
is concerned with the task of relating Man to the universe. Man is a 
rational being, but throughout his earthly sojourn he is faced with ‘the 
necessity of reconciling his obvious insularity and apparent consanguinity. 
Religion is the method of reconciliation. If science is devoted to the - 
material aspect of human life; religion is concerned to highlight the. 
spiritual Man being both matter and form, there is no basic contradiction 
between the principles of science on the one hand and the precepts of 
Religion curiously enough invokes the idea of government; the exercise 
of authority over others. From early times this has been done through the 
office of the ruler and the function of the priest. All such authority is an 
attempt to subjugate the individual to a common level of development, by 
means of which the position of the few is enhanced at the expense of the 
many. Thos we have developed the doctrine that individuality is anti- 
social, and been at pains to stress such false ideas as class distinction and 
colour bars. The difficulty is that all these inventions have recoiled upon 


the heads of their creators, dividing the human race into various colour / i 


Man has never achieved greatness in proportion to his potential It is” 
doubtful whether he has even aspired to the heights for which he is 
destined. Plato visualised the Republic, and Sir Thomas More dreamed 
of his Utopia. No person has the right to claim the submission of another. 
At the same time it is imperative to realise that no one need at any time 
act in a manner contrary to their desire. In the final analysis Man 
determines his reaction. l 

It is a commentary upon our times that in an age when governmental 
control becomes increasingly excessive, we refer to this as the ‘Permissive ` 
Age’. We regard sex to-day as though it is something entirely new in‘ the 
experience of Man. Sex is the one constant in a state of flux, but, sex 
must be distinguished from love. If the former may be practised apart from 
any depth of feelings, then it is equally true that love can exist devoid of 

To say this does not imply that the two never conjoin. It is necessary, 


however, to appreciate the fact that while sex is realistic, love is idealistic. . 


Sex is therefore the epitome of human insularity, while love sponsors the 
consanguinity of social relationship. Sex to be real must be spontaneous 
and never the outcome of subjection; it should be the full and free- 
expression of human desire. We have to realise that there is nothing ugly 
or sordid about the sexual function; it is something exquisitely personal. 
Sex transcends the barriers of race and the distinction of colour. It serves 
to symbolise the highest aspiration of the human mind; the reaching out . 
of the human to that which is greater than himself. It is therefore a 
spiritual aspiration conducted on the plane of the material 
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_ We live in an age of clichés and are subjected to intense pressures. Man 
blossoms not through suppression but in cooperation. Man finds his | 
fulfilment through union. The union of male and female, presages the 
union of mankind with its source. Physical union becomes in consequence 
the symbol of spiritual sublimation. The union of the parts makes for the 


. -vitality of the Whole. The Whole is the effectual operation of the universe. 


Harmony is the maintenance of balance berween the insularity of man on 
the one hand, and the consanguinity of race on the other. Man while an 
entity cannot exist in complete isolation. He will achieve his true status 
through the uplifting not of any one group, but by the enfranchisement of 
‘ mankind as a whole. Religion to be effective must transcend the limitations 
of creed and dogma, and overcome all the restrictions of race and 
Freud may have exaggerated the position when he gave pre-eminence 
to sex, but Man exists between the two extremities of birth and death. 
His early years are spent as a preparation for the purpose of begetting, 
his latter days are lived in the light which streams from his eternal home. 
~ The essence of Man is nobility. In seeking his fulfilment he aspires to 
become one with the gods. During his early sojourn he rejoices in a 
fleeting experience of insularity, but turns at last to that bourne from 
which he came, displaying always, undeterred by time or space, the 
consanguinity of the whole—the human race. 


Truth is within ourselves; it takes no rise 

From outward things, whate’er you may believe. 
There is an inmost centre in us all, 

Where truth abides in fulness. 


1John Donne, Devotions XVI. 
2 LongfeHow, Resi, 


7 Shakespeare, Hamlet (Hamlet), Act 2, Sc. 2. 
8 Shakeapeare, Sonnets, 3, 12, 18, 24, 27, 31, 47, 54, 65, 106, 116, 130, 152. 
9 Byron, Hebrew Melodies, She Walks In Beauty. 
10 Psalm 139, 14-15. Š : 
11 Psalm 8. 4. 

22 Robert Browning, Paracelsus I. ] 
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A NEW APPRECIATION OF ENGLISH HISTORY 


- 


The English. Norman F. Cantor. Allen & Unwin. 60s. Ea 


The book covers the period of English political and social history from 
AD. 450 to the middle of the 18th century ; it is not, however, a conventional 
narrative of events but rather a commentary and interpretation of the con- 
stitution, institutions, and mores. This volume deals with pre-industrial Eng 
land; a subsequent one will be devoted to England since the industrial | 
revolution. Professor Cantor believes that ‘to a considerable extent history is 
an imaginative construction of the past by historians’ and in consequence he 
expatiates at some length on the various schools of interpretation of English 
history. Herein lies much of the value of this scholarly work. 

The anthor is a Canadian and therefore his ideas are doubly interesting as 
representing those of an onlooker ; at times he is severely critical and on other 
occasions most generous_to us. He concedes that the English developed the 
common law which stands beside Roman law as one of the two great legal 
systems of the western world, and furthermore, that ‘on strictly pragmatic 
grounds the English must be considered the most successful pohtical society 
in the world’. He mmintains that this achievement is not the outcome of geo- 
graphical or ethnic factora but the result of human decisions, conflicts, and 
traditions over many centuries. He has much to say about Bishop Stubbs whose 
theory that the origins of the English constitution lay in pristine Germanic 
society was undermined by Maitland, who affirmed that the English legal 
system emerged slowly out of a series of ad hoc steps worked out by astute 
royal officials and judges to suit the interests of the king. The latest views on 
Magna Carta are given, and there is a reasoned account of the origins and 
early growth of 13th and 14th century parliaments. 

The highest praise is paid to the genius of F. W. Maitland and his interpreta- 
tion of mediaeval English history, ‘but our understanding of the course of’ 
English government and society since the 15th century has not had the benefit 
of an historical mind of equivalent magisterial authority’. The author then 
proceeds to categorise the historians of modern history into four groups: the 
Whig-Lrberal school represented by Trevelyan and Halévy, the socialist class- 
conflict interpretation whose most important representative has been Tawney, 
the Tory or conservative school whose famous protagonist has been Namier, 
and the last group, the political functionalists, among whom G. R. Elton and 
J. H. Plumb ure pre-eminent. He is critical of all four groups, particularly of 
Namierism ; he tends to approve Plumb’s work as having ‘gone further than 
any scholar towards achieving a union of Whiggery and Namieriam.’ Pro- 
fessor Cantor states later that ‘in the late 17th century aristocratic leadership 
came back with a vengeance, and from then until the end of the 19th century 
the great noble famikes did not relinquish their hold on government, nor have 
they entirety relaxed their grip in the 20th century’. This is precisely the point 
that Namier always made. 

There are some profound observations about the Reformation; the subject 
being viewed from an unusual angle; Luther’s Reformation being compared’ 
with the 11th century Gregorian reform and the reforming movement in the 
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church today centring round the person of Pope Jobn XXIII. An unorthodox 
attitude towards the reign of Elizabeth I is adopted, tending rather to denigra- 
tion; but then the whole book contains many other views that are not in 
accordance with the current ideas, which is why the book is so stimulating—it 
makes one think. Moreover the opinions about many historians, both past and 
present, are often critical but always instructive and perceptive. Professor 
Cantor has undoubtedly written a most informed and well-balanced book on 
bistoriographical, constitutional, and legal matters. There are 30 beautifully, 
reproduced illustrations, and the style is ao buoyant and energetic that the study 
of historiography, law and politics becomes a pleasure, almost an adventure, 
never a bore. S. F. WooLLEY 


p- PRETTY, WITTY NELLY 
' Nell Gwyn. Bryan Bevan. Hale. 30s. 


_ Because she was Cinderella-at-the-Ball, a theme dear to the English heart, we 
will always, I suppose, have a soft spot for Nell Gwyn. Mr. Bevan is studiedly 
sympathetic to the Cockney kid of Coal Yard Alley off Drury Lane, though 
not blind to her faults. She had all we expect of a Cinders: taking looks, a 
“brandy-tippling, morally loose mother, a hard-up home that impelled Nell to 
hawk fith for pence, servo drinks in a bawdy house, sell oranges at the King’s 
` House, Theatre Royal; then, from the age of fifteen, strut the boards for six 
years as the idol of pit and boxes in comedy rôles. 

She bad lovers, a few, including actors John Lacy and Charles Hart and my 
Lord Backhurst. Rake Rochester wrote: ‘She no player was, till first a whore.’ 

- After Charles II saw her in Dryden's Secret Love she became what she called 
his ‘sleeping partner in the ship of state’ with a house in Pall Mall. She re- 
mained ‘the darling strampet of the Crowd’—or should it be spelt Crown?— 
and presumably was faithful to him—or should one add ‘in her fashion’, since 
she was intimate with the ‘Duke of Bucks’ and other leading bucks of the day? 

Mr. Bevan endorses the general view that she was never over-mercenary or 
exploited her position as her rivais, Lady Castlemaine and Louise de Kéroualle, 
did. Still, she must have had an eye to the main chance, for she appears to have 
drained £60,000 from the King in the first four years, with perks on the side— 
no mean honorarium for an ex-orange wench turned royal mistress. She could 
lose up to £5,000 a sitting at cards, pay £4,250 for a pearl necklace. 

Perhaps her most endearing quality was a lusty self-humour, as when she 
found her coachman fighting a man and asked why. “E called you a whore, 
madam,’ he replied. “Go to, you blockhead!’ she exclaimed. “Never fight in such 
a cause. If you want to risk your carcase, do so in defence of the truth.’ And 
when anti-Popish ruffians mobbed her coach, thinking it was de Kérouaile’s: 
‘Pray, good people, be civil. I am the Protestant whore!’ 

We may agree with Mr. Bevan that she held Charles for sixteen years because 
she appealed to the bohenrian in him ; with her he could relax. ‘She was never 
hysterical like Lady Castlemaine or prone to tears, like Louise de Kéroualle.’ 
. The author of notable biographies of Francis Bacon, James Ms Queen and 
James IM writes well, and seems to have packed everything apposite into his 
_ 190 pages—so much so that the general reader may learn all he needs to know 
` about the Restoration theatre and Court without going elsewhere. And Odsfish! 

_ what a sorry setup that Court was, behind the wit and glitter! The book—with 
Lely’s lovely portrait of Nell in the nude—is handsome value at the price. 

TREVOR ALLEN 
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THE REIGN OF EDWARD VI 


Edward VI: The Young King. W. K. Jordan. Allen & Unwin. 70s. 
‘There have been many specialised studies written about the reign of Edward 


VI but this most recent work is the only one which deals with the subject ina ` 


comprehensive manner. Modern research has provided much new information 
and Professor Jordan has quite clearly made the fullest use of it. The book is 
narrative in form and covers in very great detail such vital topics as the Privy 


Council, religion, sale of crown lands, foreign policy, social and economic’. 


problems, and the risings of 1548. 


There has been a tendency to neglect the reign of Edward VI, in consequence 
of which Protector Somerset has frequently been misjudged. He is the central 
figure of the book; a further volume will be appearing that will cover the protect- 
orship of Northumberland. The Duke of Somerset was largely responsible, with 
Cranmer, for bringing about the doctrinal changes that culminated in the Act of 
Uniformity and the firm establishment of Protestantism in England. He was 
tolerant and disagreed with the use of force as an instrument of religious policy. 
Free discussion was permitted during his brief period of office provided civil 
order was not too violently disturbed, no one was destroyed for heresy, and even 
Roman Catholic dissent was treated with moderation. Somerset was a profes- 
sional soldier but he was not a good administrator, leaving the details of govern- 
meat to his Council He had few friends and even these were alienated by the 
autumn of 1549. One of his earliest acts was to repeal certain tyrannous statutes 
passed at the end of Henry VIII's reign. “The great repealer was ...an attempt 
to sweep away the whole apparatus of Henrician repression and provide a 
measured but an extended ambit of freedom. It has been suggested that the 
great repealer weakened Somerset’s power and led to the disasters which befell 
him.’ 


There is a most instructive chapter on the re-distribution of wealth as a result 
of sales and gifts of crown lands. This dispersal of royal resources the author 


regards as indicating a weakness of policy in the reign. About half the total - 


received from the sales was used to finance current needa, the remainder to raise 
the status of the principal officers of state. Members of the Council who admin- 
istered the state during Edward’s reign were largely drawn from the gentry (not 


the nobility) and all did very well out of crown lands. Professor Jordan con- , 


demns the action of these men, the ruling junta. Altogether, 1,538 manors 
changed ownership and few of the new owners lived on the manors they had 
acquired, thus introducing a disturbing influence into the structure of rural life. 


At the same time the government was generous in its provision for charitable 


purposes. 

Somerset cannot escape censure for the war with Scotland to impose a union 
‘which reflected his prescient idealizm but not the sentiments of the politically 
articulate classes of Scotland’. His policy had failed even before his victory at 
Pinkie. ‘It should have been clear to some of Somerset’s advisers that the gather- 
ing force of a swift and nation-making reformation, whose progress was delayed 
by Somerset's intervention, was England’s strongest ally north of the Tweed.’ 

The risings of 1549, especially in south-western England and East Anglia, were 
caused in part by religious discontent and in part by social and economic unrest. 
Enclosures, rack-rents, high prices, debasement of the coinage, and selfish land- 
lords can all be cited as contributory factors but the author considers that ‘the 
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`. immediate cause .. . seems the hope inspired by Somerset's policy and his 
‘evident sympathy with the lower classes’. The Tudors had passed laws against 


enclosures, but they had not been rigidly enforced because to have done so 
would have offended the gentry upon whom reliance for public order depended. 
Somerset, however, determined to enforce these laws, a policy which the land- , 
lords strongly opposed. It is ironical that Somerset should have alienated the 
gentty by his land policy at a time when enclosures for grazing was practically . 
finished. It has been estimated that not more than 6,000 acres of land of all types 


- were enclosed in the Edwardian period. 


Somerset was well-meaning, but he tried to do too much too quickly and in ' 
the process made many enemies: the landlords, the old Catholic order, most of 
the London merchants, and even the Council itself. Moreover, when the coup 


-d'état took place in October, 1549, which overthrew him, most of the military 


resources were in the hands of Russell, Herbert, and Warwick, the men reapon- 
sible for the suppression of the two major uprisings. Professor Jordan’s book 
undoubtedly makes a valuable contribution to our knowledge of an important 
and perplexing period of history. S. F. WooLLEY 


INSTINCT 


Instinct In Man. Ronald Fletcher. Unwin University Books. 21s. 
To most people the idea that some elements of human experience and 


_ behaviour are instinctive must seam a proposition which not only makes 


sensé—common sense-—but is also, and quite properly, of central importance 
in the study of psychology. A baby cries when it is hungry, and satisfies its 
hunger by suckling. A child, or an adult, is initially stilled by fear, then 
screams, and flies. Such actions are unrefiective impulses and responses— 
‘instinctive’, unlearned reactions. 

That view has been held over many centuries, tacitly subscribed to by 
diverse students of human nature—Plato, Lucretius, St. Thomas Aquinas, 
Descartes, Malebranche, Hobbes and Spinoza-—as well as by the majority 
of our own professional psychologists during the first couple of decades of 
this century. However, from about the mid-nineteen-twenties onwards the fad 
of the new school of Behaviourism made it the fashion to regard the term 
‘instinct’ as ‘a dirty word’, and, says Professor Fletcher, this attitude persists. . 
He disagrees with it—‘I thought that this widespread view was quite untrue 
and that the arguments on which it rested were confused, ill-informed and 
far, too dogmatic’—and in his book, Instinct in Man, he recomsiders the 
concept and argues for its reinstatement as a fundamental in psychology. 

But was the concept ever ‘dead’? Experimental work on the nature of 
instinctive experience has been going steadily on for more than sixty years 
and, more recently, the researches of comparative ethologists — Lorenz, 
Tinbergen, Hinde and Thorpe — have come into expanding prominence. 
Recent publications include a collection of contributions on primate ethology, 
edited by Dr. Desmond Morris; and the work of Professor Harry Harlow 
of the Regional Primate Research Centre at the University of Wisconsin has 
been of the greatest interest in domonstrating the importance of experience 
and behaviour in relation to patterns of learning and maturation. Moreover, 


_ the application of ethological ideas to many aspects of human life and social 


problems has even formed the subject of a popular book, Deamond Morris’ ` 
The Naked Ape. 

Professor Fletcher points out that for a long time the study of instinct 
among psychologists such as William James and William McDougall remained 
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separate from the study of instinct in the developing psycho-analytic schools, in` - 
the same way that to-day the ethological study of animal behaviour and its _ 
extension to the human species has tended to remain at a remove from the 
psycho-analytic study of man. He maintains that the coming together of ' 
these subjects could be mutually enriching. His thesis is simply this: that 
whatever fallacies may attend the concept of instinct, the facts are undeniable 
—that in all animals, including man, there are a number of regular correlations 
of anatomical structure, neuro-physiological functions, elements of experience 
and elements of behaviour, established in large part by heredity and not by 
learning. Therefore, the investigation of the nature and scope of instinctual: 
experience and behaviour is a fundamental part of comparative psychology. 
The author’s own particular concern is ‘to probe towards a body of 
psychology which would prove useful in the context of sociological theory’, 
and his book is a frank effort to ‘achieve a constructive integration of certain 
fletds of psychology’ and ‘to move closer to a body of knowledge and analysis.. 
in psychology which will be of use in the context of sociological analysis’. 
Originally published ten years ago, the text of the present reprint is unaltered, 
but Professor Fletcher has added a useful contemporary preface which puts 
the developments of a decade into perspective. It is an important book and. 
its publication in a reastnably priced paperback edition puts it well within 
the reach of those students to whom it is likely to prove of the greatest value. 
RICHARD WHITTINGTON-EGAN 


KEYNES, WALL STREET AND THE HUMAN ASPECT OF MONEY 
The Money Game. By ‘Adam Smith’. Michael Joseph. 302 pp. 42s. 


This book is unashamedly devoted to money and actually derives much of 
its stimulus from Lord Keynes who, in his lighter moments, saw the handling 
of money as a game. The author’s view is that Keynes’ participation in markets 
as an investor led him to some of his observations in the ‘Long Term Ex- 
pectation’ parts of his ‘General Theory’. ‘No one has ever been more perceptive ' 
on markets than Keynes, and I don't think he would have had tiris “feel” 
without himself being a participant; academic economists just haven't? Well, 
Keynes certainly made a fortune for himself, and for his college, Kings at 
Cambridge, devoting himself to the subject of investment for half an hour in 
bed every morning. 

The merit of The Money Game is that such a serious subject is capable of 
being treated so amusingly. For weeks, it headed the list of non-fiction book 
sales in the United States. Perhaps this is because the author succeeds in making 
the players—and the human situations—pulsate with life. "The market,’ as one 
prominent fund manager on Wall Street, philosophises, ‘is like a beautiful 
woman—endlessly fascinating, endlessly complex, always changing, always 
mystifying. I have been absorbed and immersed since 1924 and I know this is 
no acience. It is an art. Now we have computers and all sorts of statistics, 
but the market is still the same and understanding the market is still no easier. 
It is personal ‘intuition, sensing patterns of behaviour. There is always something ' 
unknown, undiscerned.’ 

Who makes the really big money? Critics may say outside investors, gamblers. 
In fact it is the inside stockholders of a company, and this often means the 
people who toil for a company, its growth and success, for disproportionate 
reward and at some risk. They benefit, at times handsomely, when the market 
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‘capitalises the earnings of their company. ‘The etter: poopie who imake she 
are those in the ‘know’: these, too, are often the ‘insiders’, the managers who | 
are responsible for ranning great enterprises and for maintaining growth, | 
employment levels and profitability, for employees and shareholders. 

‘Adam Smith’ sets out to explore the missing, human aide of money. His 
quest leads not only to the professional money managers and economists of 
his acquaintance, but to sociologists and psychologists who examine money 
and how we react to it. The result is not just a book about the market, but a 
trenchant comment on what the game means, who wine at it and what winning 
means. I am not eure that at the end of it we've learned very much; et least 
we've been highly entertained. l WILFRED ALTMAN 


` 


NEW LIGHT ON LEAR 


Edward Lear. The life of a wanderer. Vivien Noakes. Collins. 45s. 
Edward Lear. Landscape painter and nonsense poet. Angus Davidson. John 
Murray. 35s. 


The growth of interest in Edward Lear hes increased remarkably m recent 
years. When originally published in 1938 Mr. Davidson’s book, which is now 
reprinted in a fresh edition, was the first serious study of this subject. Since that 
time there have been separate accounts of him as a bird painter (Brian Reade: 
Edward Lear's Parrots, 1949) and a landscape artist (Philip Hofer: Edward 
Lear as a Topographical Draughtsman ; see Literary Supplement, June 1968). 
In the autumn of last year Messrs. Gooden and Fox staged a full scale ex- 
hibition of every aspect of his work at 38 Bury Street, London, for the 
catalogue of which an interesting introduction was contributed by Mrs. Noakes. 
The latter has now also produced a full length biography, set against the back- 
ground of his strange roving existence as a landscape painter. 

Mrs. Noakes has, in my opinion, been quite unfairly criticised in some 
. previous reviews, for concentrating on this aspect of Lear rather than his 
better known achievements as a nonsense poet and draughtsman. For over fifty 
years he travelled relentlessly in search of fresh subjects and to make his living 
from this field. To do so became in the end not only a financm! necessity for 
him but a psychological compulsion. ‘Like Tennyson's rivulet,’ he once wrote, 
‘one goes on forever and forever.’ 

As an insight into Lear's complex character, Mr. Davidson’s book stands the 
passage of time remarkably well and is of considerable value on its own 
account. Mrs. Noakes, however, has the advantage of him in two respects. 
First, the number of Lear watercolours and sketches which have come onto the 
. market in recent years as a result of the nising prices being given for them, has 
increased our knowledge of this fundamental aspect of his work. Second, 
coming fresh to her subject in the climate of present-day opinion, she is able 
to approach him with a greater degree of frankness and psychological insight. 
Lear’s inabikty to settle as a popular painter in Victorian England stemmed, 
as she shows, from a number of different factors. An unhappy childhood, the 
secret stresses of his epilepsy and homosexuality and the loneliness of a basically 
introspective temperament, all contributed to this rootless existence. The 
ambivalence of his social position produced in him a strange mixture of 
' snobbery and modesty. Yet no one was capable of producing a greater degree 
of affection, or even devotion, from a wide circle of people. T cannot under- 
stand,” he wrote, ‘how such an asinine beetle as myself could even have made 
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such friends as I have.’ As Frank Lushington expressed it, after Lear’s death, 
Ho really lived: upon the letters of his distant ‘friends more than any man Lever 


met’. 


Donio ee coitar factory Laur continually hoped Yo pein “he. great 
landscape picture that would establish him as a major Victorian artist, the equal ., 


of his esteemed mentor, Holman Hunt. When in his late thirties he submitted 
himself to the unrewarding disciplines of a long pupilage at the Royal Academy 
Schools with this end in mind, it was all to no avail. Like Mr. Hofer, Mrs. 
Noakes does not flinch from the fact (which the Gooden and Fox exhibition 


unhappily confirmed) that he was an eaceedingly poo 


r painter in oils. That he 


is sure of his place as a landscape artist is dus to the charm and elegiac quality 
of what he regarded as his bread-and-butter sketches. I suppose no dirty 
landscape painter,’ he complained, ‘ever got together so curioushy diversified 
a collection of topographical illustrations.’ It is in pictures like those of the 
forests of Barella in Corsica, of the strange lonely nightscape of the cliffs at 
Beachy Head and the distant outline of the coast of Travancore, that Lear’s 
magic lies. It is no great step after all from their highly personalised melancholy 
to the sense of abiding sadness and loss which dominates his later nonsense 
songs such as the ‘Daddy Longlegs and the Fly’, who , 

pd deine anes aang 


And gazed upon 


the sky; 
They said ‘This is a dreadful thing! © 


Despite this melancholy and the added hurt of his failure as a fashionable ` 


painter, Lear is at least now assured of a permanent place both as a poet and 
a landscape artist that has been denied to the majority of his more successful 


contemporaries. 


ERNLE MONEY 


- SHORTER REVIEWS and NOTICES 


Dictionary of American Politics 
(Penguin Books, 6s.). In 1962, Senator 
Eugene McCarthy published the 
Crescent Dictionary of American 
Politics. He has now brought the 
volume up to date; and it is now 
published here as a Pelican Book under 
the shorter title. There are more than 
1,000 entries which cover the whole 
fleld of American government and 
politics. They are all very short and 
abbreviated. For example, the 
‘Presidency’ attracts less than one 
column in a two column page; on the 


references to politicians by name. 


~ 
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period 1688 to 1760. Regency London 


by Douglas Hill continues that story 
to 1837. The last volume, Victorian 


“ with plenty of illustrations wil be 
particularly useful to the visitor who 


wants to visit the main surviving 
buildings of the period and to have 
an impression both of the physical 
development of London and of former 
living conditions and. life in the 
metropotis. 


Leisure and Pieasure in the 19th 
’ Century (Cassell, 45s.). Here is. a 
delightfully written book on the 
_behaviour of the upper and middle 
“classes in the 19th century by Stella 
‘Margetson. She starts with the 
extravagance, sexual license, self 


‘indulgence and gembling habits of the 
% but 


and Beau Brummell. There is the 
strong reaction under Queen Victoria 
and Prince Albert to a rigid petiern 
of strict moral rectitude and restrictive 
behaviour particularly among women. 
The author is most concerned with 
those who broke away from the 
shackles of social convention, For 
example, she talks of Florence 
Nightingale, Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing, George Eliot and Effie Gray who 
broke away from her impotent 
husband John Ruskin and married 
Millais. Above all, there was Queen 
Victoria herself who never had to 
follow the submissive role of the 
average middle class married woman. 
The volume ends with another reaction 
and the world of Oscar Wilde. If 
there is nothing new in this book, it is 


Description of Moscow and Mus- 
covy (Dent. 284). In 1517 and again 
in 1526, Sigmund Fretherr von Herber- 
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stein was sent to Moscow as a special 
envoy of the Holy Roman Emperor to 
seek the support of the Grand Duke 
of Muscovy against the Turkish 
threats to European security. Von 
Herberstein had a long diplomatic 
career and eventually in 1549 his com- 
mentary on Moscow was published in 
Vienna, and attracted widespread 
interest. There have been numerous 
editions and tranalations; and’ now 
in this volume, we have a new 
abridgement of a modern German 
version published in Austria in 1966, 
edited by Bertold Picard, and now 
translated into English by J. B. C. 
Grundy. It is a fascinating account of 
the Grand Ducal Court and political 
and social conditions and way of life 
in the Moscow region, isolated from 
the West. There is an Appendix by 
Professor Stefan Verosta on the 
general diplomatic and political setting 
in which the missions took place. 


Sir Halley Stewart (Allen & Unwin. 
35s.). Mr. David Newton has written 
an admirable biographical study of 
the founder of the charitable trust that 
takes his name. Halley Stewart, who 
died in 1937 in his hundredth year, 
was one of those tough Victorians who 
combined brilliant business acumen 
with a searing social conscience. The 
son of a Congregational Minister, he 
himself started as a Minister, and later 
turned to politica as the practical way 
to fight for social reform. He served 


“in the House of Commons as a Liberal 


from 1887-95 and 1906-10. He started 
an oil cake mill in 1870 and was rich 
before he founded what is now the 
London Brick Company at the start of 
the century. In 1924 he established his 
Trust which is, as he would wish, his 
most enduring memorial. It is a re- 
markable story, of a man who ded- 
icated his wealth and energies through- 
out his life to social reform and relief, 
in the name of his religion. 
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MENDING NATO’S DEFENCES* 
by E. Hinterhoff 


N analysis of N.A.T.O. defence capabilities in spring 1969 as 

compared with the situations which existed in April 1949, at its 

inception; and a decade later shows on the one hand growing 
fluidity on both N.A.T.O. flanks, and on the other an increasing Soviet 
threat, especially in the Central Front. Yet it must be strongly 
that any major Soviet offensive in Europe is probable only on two con- 
ditions: (a) when the American deterrent will lose its credibility in the 
Soviet eyes, and (b) when N.A.T.O., as a result of its disarray, will become 
so weak as to invite a Soviet walk-over towards the Channel, in the space 
of a few days. 

President Nixon’s recent visit to Berlin had, no doubt, the intention of 
underpinning the American deterrent and reiterating its credibility in the 
somewhat cynical eyes of America’s allies. However, the main purpose of 
this article is to examine ways and means of improving N.A.T.O. defence 
capabilities and what could result in denying to the Russians an easy 
temptation for a military adventure. 

With some knowledge of the situation along N.A-T.O. frontage, as well 
as with some understanding of Soviet capabilities and intentions, one 
could suggest several measures aiming at considerable change of N.A.T.O.’s 
posture, its strategy and policy: 

(i) raising the numbers, (ii) ensuring mastery in the air, (iii) developing 
tactical mobility, (iv) saturating defences with anti-tank weapons, (v) 
erecting fortifications in some vulnerable sectors, (vi) deciding upon the 
use of tactical atomic weapons, and above all (vii) re-deployment of troops 
in accordance with a plan, based upon the hypothesis of the enemy’s 
operational intentions and options. 
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Obviously, the first pre-condition for mending N.A.T.O. defences, both . 
in the centre as well as on the flanks, is not only to stop (contrary to 
advice for withdrawal of B.A.O.R. from Germany) all cuts in national 
contingents stationed in Germany, which so far have been done unilaterally 
and without any serious attempt to negotiate reciprocity with the Warsaw 
Pact countries, but to reverse the trend. It is interesting to note that the 
„richer the nations of the West grew in material goods, the less they seemed 
prepared not only to increase their defence contributions to N.A.T.O., 
but even to meet (with the exception of the US.) their agreed quota of 


'” N.A.T.O. defence requirements. In fact, over the last ten years, the share 


` of National Gross Product spent on defence in each of the major N.A.T.O. 
countries, the U.S. included, has gradually declined. As far as Britain is 
concerned, it would be of interest to remember that whereas under Eden’s 
Conservative Government, Britain’s obligations to N.A.T.O. amounted to 
‘four divisions, there are now, in spite of all flowery rhetorics about Britain’s | 
place in Europe only two and a half divisions in B.A.O.R.; and one brigade 
was due to be withdrawn before the Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia. 

The target of at least twenty-six divisions, all at full strength, must be 
attained at any cost, and if possible increased to thirty divisions, as planned 
by N.A.T.O. some years ago. For the time being, these twenty-six divisions 
will be facing across the frontier, running from the Baltic to Switzerland, 
twenty Soviet divisions in East Germany, six East German divisions, and ` 
eight to ten Soviet divisions, now deployed in Czechoslovakia. In this case 
the ratio of forces in being will be in the region of one point five to one in 
favour of the Warsaw Pact, which could give no cause for alarm. On the 
other hand, in view of the Soviet capability of increasing their concentrations 
under the disguise of manoeuvres, N.A.T.O. strategic mobility should be 
improved, provided that the reserves arrive in Germany, not after the 
beginning of hostilities, as was assumed during recent N.A.T.O manoeuvres 
Bold Adventure held in Schleswig-Holstein, making the whole exercise 


'- utterly unrealistic, but during the period of political tension and of ‘crisis 


. Management’. The best solution, of course, is to have more troops on the 
ground at S.A.CE.U.R.’s disposal, as his strategic reserve, and for such 
purpose it would be perhaps, of interest to consider the stationing of a 
Turkish Army Corps, consisting of, say, three divisions. Having regard to . 
the abundant manpower in Turkey, it would not be difficult to come to an 
agreement with Turkey provided that the cost of maintenance were not 
a burden to Turkey. At the same time, m order to emphasise the inter- 
-dependence of N.A.T.O., an American armoured division from the 

Strategic Reserve in the U.S.A. could be earmarked for Turkey, its heavy 
~ equipment (to be pre-positioned somewhere in Eastem Thrace) 
approaches to vital Dardanelles and exits from the Black Sea into the 
Mediterranean. 

Although the ratio of tactical air forces on both sides, according to The 
Strategic Balance 1968-1969 published by the Institute for Strategic 
Studies, as about two to one in favour of the Warsaw Pact, and between 
` fighter and ground attack aircraft almost one to one, it would still be 
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desirable to improve this ratio in favour of the West, as these aircraft will - 
be most efficient in halting the enemy’s advance. What is more important, 
N.A T.O.’s mastery in the air will ensure not only safe landing of strategic 
reserves air-lifted from overseas, but also N.A.T.O.’s tactical mobility 
by use of helicopters, Since all roads in frontier area, leading westwards, 
might be jammed by hundreds of thousands of cars, filled by fleeing 
civilians, N.A.T.O.’s troops would have enormous difficulties in reaching 
their areas of deployment. Then, the use of helicopters to ensure tactical 
mobility would be vital. Equally, as any Soviet offensive would probably 
be conducted in a Blitzkrieg style, with armoured formations trying to 
penetrate as deepty as possible into German territory, N.A.T.O. troops 
should be saturated with anti-tank weapons, having the purpose of 
stemming the momentum of a Soviet advance, if not halting it altogether. 
Without recommending some sort of Maginot-Line, it would be well to 
consider erecting, astride possible avenues of Soviet thrusts, some fortified 
zones consisting of several strong-points, mutually supporting each other, 
with minefields, and well-developed in depth. Such fortifications proved 
themselves during the last war, especially in Russia where they enabled 
the Germans to hold for several days Soviet offensives led by overwhelming 
forces. During the last phase of the Second World War a depleted German 


/ 


4 
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reserve division was also to defend the ‘Pomme Wall’ in Rostock- 
Kustrin area for about three weeks against a much stronger enemy. who 
had not only numerical superiority in troops, artillery and tanks, but 
absolute mastery in the air. Unfortunately, any suggestion for fortified 
zones on German territory meets with derision or violent criticism, perhaps 
more for psychological reasons than for sound strategic considerations. 


. - Yet, as an average divisional frontage of the N.A.T.O. forces in Central 


Europe is about 50 kms. (30 miles), and in Schleswig-Holstein even more, 
fortifications in some vulnerable sectors would ensure to S.A.CE.U.R. 
greater flexibility in using his forces, instead of having to spread them 
cordon-wise along the frontier. 


Already, after France’s changed attitude towards N.A.T.O. in 1966, 
General Lemmitzer was quoted as saying that *. . . it will increase the 
possibility of an earlier use of selected nuclear weapons. ..’ This sounded 
liko a council of despair in view of the worsening of N.A.T.O.’s tactical 
situation in Europe. No doubt, temptation for using these weapons must 
have become even stronger. 


There are two schools of thought in using them; one recommends 
using them at the very moment of the beginning of hostilities, by firing 
“ a few warning shots or by exploding demolition charges along the frontier; 
` the other, only when it becomes obvious that it is impossible to hold the 
enemy by conventional forces alone. In both cases, nuclear warheads must 
be released by an American President’s order. This means that he must 
be ready to accept all risks of escalation. In the first case, a warning shot 
would not necessarily lead to escalation as it would only demonstrate the 
willingness on the part of the U.S.A. to use its nuclear weapons. 
Consequently, use of preliminary weapons could really act as a deterrent. 
-On the other hand, if the weapons were to be used according to American 


_ ‘strategy of flexible response’ only on the second or third day of hostilities, 


when in the meantime, the enemy has penetrated deep into German 
territory, it would mean not only the failure of deterrent but that these 
weapons were used for defence; yet, in view of the intermingling of Soviet 
troops with N.A.T.O. and with civilian refugees, their use could prove to 


- be impossible and even useless. 


- At this juncture it is of interest to quote the views of an international 
group of experts, of whom the writer was one,-expressed in Arms and 


. Stability in Europe, edited by A. Buchan and Ph. Windsor, in 1963: ‘To 


rely primarily on the fire power of tactical atomic weapons to defend 
Western Europe .. . might lead to paralysis of will and to an inherent 
reluctance to consider a resort to force in the face of Soviet 

One of the most alarming aspects of the problem is the extent to which: 
senior commanders of all nationalities in N.A.T.O. have become 
psychologically dependent on the immediate authority to use a weapon 
which even their European political masters, let alone the President of 
the United States, may be very reluctant to give.’ 

According to the views of several N.A.T.O. senior commanders it 
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would appear that the use of these weapons is rather open to doubt, at 


any rate as far as the Russians are concerned. . They are most likely to use” 


them only if N.A.T\O. troops use them first, since they would prefer to 
take advantage of their numerical superiority as well as of their tactics 
of massed artillery fire. Consequently, there is a strong probebility that, 
if war comes, it could be rather a conventional than a nuclear one, and 
the problem of the proper use of troops, namely their initial deployment 
in time of crisis before actual hostilities, would become essential and a 
plan for using the troops in battle must be based upon a correct analysis 
of the enemy’s capabilities and operational intentions. 

The strategic concept of N.A.T.O. has undergone several changes: in 


1952, N.A.T.O. troops were told to defend Europe by conventional means . 


only: in 1954, they were assigned the rôle of a ‘trip-wire’ which would 
unleash a ‘massive retaliation’ by Strategic Air Command; in 1957, they 
were told to enforce ‘a pause’; and since 1961, they have been trained 
again to defend Europe conventionally as long as possible before resorting 
to the use of tactical atomic weapons, in accordance with Maxwell Taylor's 


strategy of flexible response, most likely too late to make their use possible © 


and practicable. 

The maximum ambition of the N.A.T.O. ‘shield’ has always been to 
repel the invader and to restore the situation before aggression. Yet, 
N.A.T.O. strategy could be more imaginative and, consequently, able to 


have psychological impact upon the enemy, if it were based upon a correct - 


hypothesis of his intentions. Theoretically speaking, the Russians could 
conduct their major offensive either by adopting a Cannae manoeuvre, 
namely a two-pincer offensive, with the right pincer starting from East 
Germany and tho left one from Czechoslovakia, or with the main effort on 


the right wing: some sort of replica of the Schlieffen-Plan of 1914: In” 


each case, their main effort would be directed against Schleswig-Holstein, 
pushing across the north German plain westwards, making it the most 
crucial sector of the whole N.A-T.O. frontage. 

The defence of this important sector, because of the nature of its flat 
terrain ideally suited for Soviet armoured Blitzkrieg, can be ensured either 
by a direct confrontation along 132 kms. of frontier with East-Germany, 
or by an imaginative manoeuvre; as it would appear from the above-. 
mentioned N.A.T.O. exercise ‘Bold Adventure’, according to which the 
frontier is to be defended by one Danish and one Bundeswehr division, 
with no reserves available except one brigade to be airlifted from Britain. 
The other alternative might be to deploy in the Jutland Peninsula, near 
the Danish border, say, an Army Corps, consisting of one British, one 
Bundeswehr and one Danish division, representing a serious threat to the 
Soviet right flank and its communications. In view of the strong so-called 
“Vistula complex’ resulting from a careful analysis of the painful 
of Tukchachevsky’s defeat at the gates of Warsaw in August, 1920, caused 
by Pilsudski’s attack against his left flank, such deployment could play a 


very serious rôle as a deterrent against any Soviet attempt at aggression - 


in this area. At the same time, it could ensure an efficient defence of 
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Denmark as well as of the Danish Straits, keeping the Soviet Baltic fleet 
bottled up in the Baltic, and enabling N.A.T.O. naval forces to pass 
through the Kiel Canal into the Baltic, In the context of such imaginative 
strategy the Danish island of Bornholm, protruding some 80 miles into the 
Baltic, could play a very important réle by thwarting Soviet activities in 
Baltic naval approaches to the Straits, or supporting any possible Allied 
amphibious operations on the East German coast. 

A similar imaginative strategy could be applied on the southem N.A.T.O 
flank, namely in Eastem Thrace, barring to the Warsaw Pact armies an 
access to the Sea of Marmara, Bosphorus and the Dardanelles. If, as 


_ mentioned above, heavy equipment for an American armoured division 


could be ‘pre-positioned’ in that area, it could, together with the crack 
Turkish Army forces, undertake a counter-offensive into Bulgaria and 
Rumania. In both cases, in any amphibious operation against the East 
German coastline or against Balkan satellites, N.A.T.O. naval forces 
could play an important réle. 

Obviously, any possibility on the part of N.A.T.O. to carry war into 
the territory of the Warsaw Pact countries, as a counter-offensive, coupled 
with proper psychological warfare, could have tremendous psychological 
impact upon the situation all over Eastern Europe, which in spite of 
Soviet control, still seethes with a spirit of revolt against Soviet domination. 
Such a posture of N.A.T.O. would represent the best deterrent to Soviet 
aggressive intentions. 


[The first of Major Hinterhoff’s two articles on the military defence of 


Western Europe was published in the Contemporary Review of April, 
1969.] 
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ELEGANT BRITAIN AS SEEN BY A FOREIGNER 
by Kazumitsu Maruyama 


NE year ago five girl typists advocated a policy of more work, 
without a rise in pay. The call turned into a save-the-nation cam- 


paign, ‘Back Britain’. But, today we can see it nowhere. I am - 


reminded of an old Chinese saying, ‘A huge building cannot be rescued, 
when it is falling down, by one piece of timber.’ 

Just as though to beautify and dress the last tableau of the British 
Empire, which once dominated the seven seas and never encountered a 
sunset, the QE2 was launched gorgeously, costing £29m. Her trial runs 


witnessed one trouble after another: shipbuilders’ and owners’ officials and ' 


families on board celebrated the strange Christmas off the African coast. 
This contretemps reflects the present situation in Britain. 

In comparing the position with that before the last devaluation of the 
pound sterling, there is a fundamental difference, economic and political. 
Before the last devaluation, many people nursed the euphoria: however 


pessimistic the forecasts, the wealth and power of Britain would be big ` 


enough to ensure an outcome different from that of weaker and smaller 


nations. The British had imagined, ‘If the pound sterling were to fall, the , 


whole of western capitalism would be collapsing.’ In fact, some Japanese 
banks here and trading firms, believed in, and relied upon, the pound 
sterling, even when the rest of the world (except the Bank of England) was 
selling in November, 1967. The banks lost heavily. Now, one year later, I 
cannot find any of this optimism. Informed people are obviously antici- 
pating a second devaluation, and becoming more pessimistic about the 
future of the British economy. 

Britain has nationalised many enterprises, coalmines, railways, the steel 


industry and so on. This is a kind of socialism. The nationalised industries ` 


take few risks, but they also earn no profits. They hold no incentives for 
increased production. There is no competition. This is a semi-socialism. 
If Britain had a real unternehmer (an entrepreneur), he would not, could 
not, get any income from his enterprises. 

The political front resembles the changed economic one. When Mr. 
Harold Wilson froze wages and prices in July, 1966, Mr. James Callaghan 
assured the Labour Party’s annual conference, ‘We must sustain the value 
of the pound sterling.’ I felt that Mr. Wilson was a man going courageously 
on his way. At that time, however strong the opposition of party left- 
wingers, and militant Trades Unionists, he was supported by many jour- 
nalists, Trade Unionists of common sense, and City bankers. But, after 
devaluation, Mr. George Brown left the Wilson cabinet, and later went 
Mr. Gunter, Labour Minister. As a result, the Cabinet became more a 
club, of Labour intellectuals. Mr. Cecil King, head of the International 


Publishing Company, also changed his mind about Mr. Wilson and wrote, - 


‘Enough is Enough’, on the front page of the Daily Mirror, with its mass 
circulation of five million. Mr. Wilson seems now to have lost the 
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support of almost the whole nation, the general public, party members, 
businessmen, and journalists. 

Many policies advocated by Mr. Wilson are currently ‘deadlocked’. For 
instance, let us look at the E.E.C. Rather a long time has passed since this 
country’s rulers decided on seeking to enter the European Economic 

unity. Mr. Wilson faced the veto of President De Gaulle, on 
several occasions. It looks a dominant way of thinking in Britain that she 
should join the Common Market, be tied to the European market, to get 
out of her economic troubles, in the hope of economic development in 
future. The way for Britain’s capital and technology to survive lies only 
in an enlarged and integrated Europe. This is the long-range point of view 
of Labour, and Conservatives, but not all. 

We cannot see any apparent development, however, even two years 
after Mr. Wilson krocked, by himself, at the door of the Six. Why not? 
Why did General De Gaulle not open the door to Britain? It was because 
the President of France was thinking of an independent Europe, one not 

“connected with the United States, but as a third major power. Britain is, 
from the outset, disqualified, because of her known, strong dependence 
upon the U.S.A. Britain rests under the nuclear umbrella of the U.S.A. in 
defence. Britain is supported by dollars in her chronic monetary sorrows. 

Can Britain cut off this American chain, and enter Europe as a European 
country? Of course, it is difficuk to determine whether Britain becomes a 
named European country or sustains the present relationship with the US. 
‘Tf Mr. Wilson does not make up his mind on this difficult problem, he 
cannot bargain nor can he negotiate with General De Gaulle’s successor. 

I think the E.E.C. problem for Britain lies in herself, and aot in the 
veto of the French President. If, and when, Britain should some day enter 
the EE.C, she would be a governing power, with real hegemony, or as a 
weak, uninfluential nation, or, as a power...counterbalancing West 
Germany. It is clear that Mr. Wilson’s Government has failed in almost 
all its important plans. It has, as I have said, lost the support of all the 
Trade Unions, of the City, Fleet Street, and the general public. In the 
circumstances so far ruling in Britain, a general election has been the only 
way out. A Prime Minister has, in the past, been able to confirm the 
confidence of the nation, and to stand firmly on his feet or, if defeated, give 
way to an Opposition leader. That is tradition, and the rule of democracy. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Wilson does nothing. Action for him looks impossible. 


In this context, I must point to one or two strange phenomena. Many 
people who have been disappointed in Mr. Wilson and in the Labour 
Party, do not seem to rely upon, or believe in, Mr. Heath and the 
Conservative Party. This means that the basis for the bi-partisan British 
system of Parliamentary rule is swaying. Nevertheless, it is still the envy of 
Asian countries. When disturbances occurred last year in Paris, British 
newspapers, including The Times, swiftly wrote about “The Fall of De 
Gaulle’. They interpreted the nature of the disorders as different from 
British problems. Over the news that ‘Paris is on the eve of revolution’, 
Britons seemed to yell for joy, never worrying: but, it is still strange, now, 
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that many London daily newspapers overlooked the meaning of Paris 
disturbances as not being different from British troubles. The papers did 
not rècognise that the system of democracy in Britain was also undergoing ` 
a crisis. Thus, in November 1968, when.a monetary problem arose in Paris, , 
many London papers explained it as a crisis of the French franc and 
speculation on the German mark. They did not suggest that the root of 
this crisis lay in U.S. dollars and pound sterling. Their main concern was 
devaluation of the franc. .- 


British newspapers carry sensational headlines over seemingly good 


news, as if as the Japanese saying goes, they have ‘taken an ogre’s head’. 
That signifies the shock of finding oneself winner of a vast lottery. The~ 
papers seldom warn of the possibility of bad news. Thus, even a small 


improvement of the trade balance, of course not a surplus, receives big ` 


headlines, making people expect a neutral budget. If Mr. Wilson meets 
Mr. Jan Smith, exciting banners across the page make readers imagine the 
Rhodesia problem is to be settled soon. If Mr. Wilson flies to meet the 
French leader, it is ‘clear’ from the popular newspapers that, within a month 
or two, Britain will be welcomed in the Common Market. But as the leaders 
know well it is impossible for Britain to be accepted in the E.E.C. for 
many months, or years. 


I wonder whether a large part of the front page with huge headlines, is. 


merited by an actress’s purchase of yet another ring, worth many thousands 
of pounds, or of another master’s portrait (for investment). It is surely a 
minute item? Yet, a third set of articles or photographs followed a day 
or so later, showing the screen favourite actually wearing the ring at a 
dinner-party. One may be forgiven, perhaps, for asking whether the daily 
outbreak of strikes, angry scenes, and constant use of the words ‘Row’, 
‘Fight’, in the headlines in reference to industry, is not psychologically 
linked with the persistent emphasis on adolescent-style spending by the 
newly rich and uneducated sections of modern society. 

The actress’s trivia would be placed in Japan’s daily papers on an inside 
page, and secure two or three inches at the most. What of the latest use 


t 


of the axe for an ox’s head, on a chicken’s neck, as the Chinese ‘saying ' 


goes? I refer to the dispatch of London policemen and military para- 
troopers to the West Indian island. The item is worth two inches or three, 
on an inside page. In one London paper, however, the banners on the first 
page measured eleven inches across, and were over three inches deep; in 
another paper the banners screamed twelve inches across, and over five 
inches deep. 

This attitude by the British daily papers seems a kind of patriotism. But, 
I feel here is a danger, which may widen the chasm between Government 
and People. Newspapers should be a bridge between the executive and 
citizens. Britain is one of the most beautiful countries I know in the world. 


Lots of green, soft and gentle slopes, hills and plains, vividly moving clouds - 


in the sky. We can see the pen of Hardy, and the brush of Turner, were 
true. In London we can enjoy everything, from classic to modern. We may 


live in the civilisation, free from urban noises; we see the words of Samuel - 


` l 
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“Johnson remain true—‘When a man is tired of London, he is tired of life.’ 


What is more, Britain seems genuinely free. She lacks a written constitu- 
tion. Japan is proud of the elegant model, dreamt and put in force by 
General MacArthur, of the United States. Indeed, the celebrated or 
notorious Clause 9 is now the subject of nation-wide discussion: shall it 
be scrapped, or allowed to continue. Why? It is too idealistic, unrealistic, 


- since it permanently denies Japan the right to use force to settle disputes 
. with other states. So all-embracing is the MacArthur constitution, that it 


makes Japan different from Britain in another fashion too. Here it is 
unlikely any motorist will be asked suddenly where he is going, why, and 


` other details. In Tokyo, if wearing unusual clothes, he may be suspect, from 


~ 


. the beginning, and face all sorts of questions. 


In Britain I am free to write this critical article, without any fear. For a 


` long time human beings have suffered, and worried. Man has long dreamed 


of a society in which ‘...there were no upheavals and no poverty...’. As 
observed by many developing Asian countries, Britain is, in this respect, ‘a 
society of dreams’. No poverty for workers, and no upheaval for the 
governing class. In this society man, esteeming the old things, can live 
proudly and elegantly. 

Fortunately, or unfortunately, however, people in Britain drive cars, or 
march in demonstrations against the Vietnam war, very slowly, and politely, 
as they do their economic activities. Is it because of the lack of com- 
petition, and the lack of will to work hard? When the British were 
competing for overseas investments, they were, as pioneers of capitalism, 
well off. Since the basis was fixed on the certainty of those investments, and 
because of the Welfare State, the position of the working class became 
excessively strong; they have been ill off. 

Although I do not intend to deny the significance of the Welfare State, 
I think Britain has failed in her experiment of socialism. Many company 


‘directors can sleep on their investments, as long as they have them. Workers 


Would not work hard so long as they could enjoy the position of the 
system of strong Trade Unions and a happy Welfare State. However 
severe the austerity policy Mr. Roy Jenkins may choose, consumption by 
the sleeping, and not working, people could not be diminished. And, in this 


‘country could any revolutionary move happen, one that might change 


these two conditions? 

Clearly, Britain has preferred soft policies, to keep the old system and 
her dignity. Was it not for sustaining the peerage, and avoiding a revolution, 
that the reins of government were handed over to Labour, and the Welfare 
State was established? 

Take recognition of China, and the student participation: both policies 
are always well ahead of those in many other civilised countries. Do these 
spell out softness, in the direction of innovation. or the safeguarding of the | 
old? Other countries have long admired the English ‘slow and steady’ way 
as showing the wisdom of politics. But, we must know a complete dif- 
ference between a ‘slow and steady’ innovation, and a ‘soft’ change, safe- 
guarding the obsolete. 
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‘It is not only Mr. Wilson who must bear responsibility in current politics. 
Both intellectuals, disappointed by vainly demanding for Mr. Wilson ito 
recall the glorious empire, and the governing class, who demand that 
workers should co-operate, lack a crisis-consciousness. 

I see in Britain only the ironical climax of a socialism and welfare state. . 
So long as the thunder, as in The Times, for example, with the cry ‘Danger 
to Britain’, December 9, 1968, overlooks this point, both its opinions and 
counter-opinions do not touch the core of the real, crucial problem. 

The reader might like to ponder: I wrote this article during luncheon, 
over sandwiches, just like the Earl of Sandwich, not for playing cards, but 
for continuing my work. ` 


[Mr. Kazu’ Maruyama is chief correspondent in London of the Jiji 
Press, Japan’s famous news agency. Ichiko scholar, and honours graduate 
of Tokyo (formerly the Imperial) University, Mr. Maruyama served for - 
years in Jiji’s Washington offices, before promotion to chief political editor 
in Tokyo. He is a friend of Prime Minister Sato.] 
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SOUTHERN AFRICA 
by Andrew Nash 


OME time ago, exactly on January 25, forestry workers employed 

by the Benguela Railroad were machine gunned in cold blood by 

members af one of the three Liberation Movements contending the 
leadership of the Portuguese overseas province of Angola. 

Casualties were high and the Union of the Angolan Populations, led by ' 
Roberto Holden from nearby Kinshasa, in the former Belgian Congo, 
claimed it had won a tremendous victory on the Portuguese colonialist 
forces. The O.A.U. and many of its vociferous progressist members could 
not contain their praise for the ‘heroism’ of the ‘soldiers of the bush’ and 
predicted unhesitantly that the battle was the beginning of the end for the 
imperialists in Southern Africa. 

At top level of the Organisation of African Unity, an Official said 
privately that whoever had ordered the massacre was an ‘ass’. He 
refrained from making any further comment but a Congolese aide pointed 
out that the incident had shown clearly that the leaders of Africa had, 
once more, lost their grip on the Liberation Movements and that the 
Communists had now an open field before them to create the necessary 
atmosphere for the chaos that would hand them the Continent to exploit 
at leisure. 

In February, the Russians, alarmed at the persistent increase in Chinese 
interference among the various Liberation Movements, sponsored and 
` instigated a conference of militants under the auspices of the World 
Council of Peace and the Afro-Asian Solidarity Organisation. It took 
place in Khartoum and its main theme was the hastening of the liberation 
of Africa. The unavowed aim was to seize control of all ‘freedom fighters’ 
by the creation of a Mobilisation Committee that would seek world 
recognition and obtain military status for the guerillas. 

Seen in its true light, the situation looks quite dangerous because the 
Russians, dissatisfied as they are by the lack of response to their appeals 
for united fronts in Angola, Mozambique and elsewhere, have now decided 
to take a more active part in operations in a bid to grab Portuguese Guinea, 
Southern Africa and whatever remains of non-independent or the presently 
moderate States. 

The Communist propaganda machine has launched a massive campaign 
to extoll the virtues of the fighting guerilla and proclaim real or fictitious 
victories in a bid to increase the impact of the psychological war on world 
opinion. 

Unfortunately, white supremacy in Southern Africa, although it has the 
general situation solidly in its grip, lacks the counterblow that could shatter 
Communist claims of success, The initial campaign by left wing news 
media has made such big strides that it seems difficult for any one to make 
good the lost ground. White supremacy feels, in Southern Africa, that it 
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would be better to hit hard at the attackers, thwart their efforts, and 
silently develop at high speed until the enemy and its subversion are ` 
beaten. This is proving a giant’s work. 

However, in the present circumstances, in the light of the inquiry I 
have made at length and deep, very deep behind the scenes in Southern 
Africa, the Liberation Movements have not one chance in a million to win 
the area by sheer weight of iron and steel. They may infiltrate among the 
very low strata of certain populations, but their leaders’ brains are pitted - 
against those of more efficient men determined to keep what they had 
created and remain there to ses it continue to prosper. They may think of 
sharing their power with the Africans in a generation or two, but for the 
time being, they do not consider all the Africans ready for self rule and 
they cite as examples the ugly situations that faced the white man elsewhere 
in Africa since the ‘wind of change’ began to blow on the world. 

From the conversations I have had at various levels, in Southern Africa, 
as well as in many other countries of the Continent, it is obvious that 


white supremacy will not be so easily cracked; that seems a point which ` f 


many progressive States, and those who like to echo their utterances, are 
failing to grasp. Tanzania and especially Zambia believe that their’ 
vociferous claims of impending blood baths would uproot the white 

governments overnight, just with the wave of a magic wand. 

Moderate States, fearing for their own existence and for their future, 
simply nod assent to satisfy African public opinion; secretly, however, they 
discuss means to crack down on subversion and they cling with all their 
strength to the fragile threads of what constitutes African unity m the 
hope these would hide the end of the road which their weakness and the 
euphoria that has been shrouding the Continent have brought far too close 
for their liking. 

Portuguese Guinea, the key to Africa's future 

Alone among the African Liberation Movements is the African Party for 
the Independence of Guinea and Cabo Verde, the PA.LG.C, constitutes 
a united front. Its leader, Amilcar Cabral, claims he controls part of 
Guinee-Bissau, and, although pinned down, the Portuguese say they have 
contained him and his forces. 

The Russians are stock-piling heavy armaments in Sekou Toure’s 
Guinea and their creatures are conducting a silent political war of erosion 
against the régime of Leopold Senghor in nearby Senegal. Senghor’s efforts 
to stamp out subversion included the ousting of Chinese residents who had 
been at the root of social disturbances last summer, but he has not 
succeeded in preventing Cabral’s men’s collusions with his opponents’ 
subversion that is damaging the situation in fertile Casamance. 

For the fall of Guinea to the nationalists, would be a prize for the 
Russians who covet the archipelago of Cabo Verde where they could have 
a haven for their fleet until the time comes for Senegal to become their 
main air and naval base on the Eastern Atlantic. 

An eventual end of the present régime in Senegal may hasten the 
disintegration of all the West African set-up, a prospect which is alarming 
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quite a number of States such as Liberia, the Ivory Coast, Niger and their 
other friends. ‘The increase of Russian influence in Nigeria has added oil 
to the fire of their apprehensions. 

‘ What would become of Southern Africa if the situation suddenly 
deteriorated on the West Coast? The answer to that came from a Cabinet 
Minister of one of the francophone group of countries, l’Organisation 
Commune Africaine et Malgache. He predicted not the collapse of Southern 
Africa, but, on the contrary, a considerable hardening of white supremacy 
-so much so that prospects of the Africans’ participation in ruling their 
countries would disappear for generations. 

' What is happening in Southern Africa? 

Tho main argument that strikes the visitor to the Portuguese Territorios , 
and to the rest of Southern Africa is the tremendous boom in national 
development and the almost fanatical faith in the future, That confidence 
_ is unanimous, not only among the white populations, but also among those 
Africans which the Portuguese once called the ‘assimilados’, or the 
‘mulattos’ and, elsewhere, among the educated classes of Africans. 

The overwhelming majority of the Blacks among the lower stratas of the 
populations know nothing about politics, have no ambitions except for a 
slightly better prospect of improving their lot, and generally speaking 
have that brand of fanaticism that makes them quite contended with what 
. they have. It is among these men and women that subversion tries to work 
a ligt e e “rata a 
Movements is to penetrate and stay at that level. 

Leader of Liberation Movements ‘told me. quits: tandidiy thay thar 
only hope of consolidating their military front was the weapon of infiltra- 
tion by professionally trained subversive elements. “We have time until the 
people would be ripe for a general uprising’, said UNITA’s Jonas Savimbi 
_ in Dar-es-Salaam. 
an , Attacks on military convoys, death traps, mined roads, looting of food 

supplies, razed villages and devastated farms are occurrences which 

Portuguese Security Forces have to contend with and to prevent at all 

costs. In certain areas of the Coffee Belt in Angola, the guerillas have 

. entrenched themselves in thick forests, so virgin, that no white man has 

ever crossed or even controlled. When clashes occur with the military be it 

in Angola, in North Eastern Mozambique or on the Caprivi strip, each 
side comes out with a ‘bloody nose’, but the guerillas so far have not 
~ advanced one inch. They generally leave so much intelligence about that 

Army and Police succeed in gaining more ground to push them back from 

whence they came and oven further afield. 

I have seen operational maps showing locations of infiltrators’ bivouacs, 
bases or training camps, and there is nothing, and nowhere, any of those 
vast expanses of Angolan, Mozambican, Rhodesian or other territories 
that are occupied or controlled by the Liberation Movements. The stories 
circulated by their agents in the United States, in Europe and especially 
in Scandinavia are pure fantasy, but they succeed in bleeding money out of 
‘do-gooders’. Important sums have been paid into Liberation funds, on 


t 
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purely humanitarian grounds, for social progress or education for instance, 
but a large portion of them has been salted away in Swiss banks by 
unscrupulous men, 

I have flown over large areas near the border-line of Angola and, never 
saw any of the important military concentrations claimed by the Move- 
ments; the ‘other side’ of the border is dotted with amall camps that 
constitute as many operational jumping boards. f 
Divided leaders ; 

While Southern African countries develop in the shadow of the 
nationalist threat, leaders of rebel movements remain at daggers’. drawn. 
They fight among themselves, refuse to listen to exhortations to unite and 
bury the hatchet and they squander O.A.U. and Communist money in a 
dreamland of schemes and misappropriations. 

Keeping them apart is one of the main weapons of those who rule 
Southern Africa and every iota of discord is exploited to the bitter end. 
The Portuguese, for instance, have invented the Pathfinders’ Units composed 
exclusively of rebel deserters, captured freedom-fighters experienced in 
jungle warfare, men who are fresh from Chinese training camps, and 
officered by tough Colonial soldiers. The Units lead the regular army into 
battle and have proved invaluable in open combat. I talked to them in the 
Cabinda area and saw them in action elsewhere. 

Another means of dividing the leaders of Liberation Movements is’ to 
frustrate their efforts at subversive penetration among civilians. The 
Portuguese have built entire model villages to recuperate refugees who had 
fled to the Congos or Zambia following the bloody uprising of 1961. 
Peasants are given houses, and everything that is necessary to make 
communal life comfortable and attractive, and each family has a small- 
hold for cash and subsistence crope. 

The three Movements that oppose the Portuguese in Angola, and the 
two others in Mozambique are also divided ideologically and each one 
has a programme that is diametrically opposed to the others. Any 
dissidence among the leadership has been exploited cleverly and the 
cleavage is so deep that distrust has become chronic. The divisions among 
leaders of other Movements m Southem Africa are almost similar, so 
much so that in the Liberation Committee’s budget provision has been- 
made to encourage one or two and deny assistance to others. 
Development as a weapon 

There is a tremendous boom in Southern Africa. Massive industrialisa- 
tion, re-investment of profits in development-projects, house-buikding, 
encouragement of jointly financed schemes like, for instance, the ambitious 
£50 million sterling dam at Caborra Bassa across the Zambezi River in 
Northern Mozambique, the availability of international financing for the 
improvement of national economy are as many weapons the white man 
has proferred against Communist subversion. 

Portugal, South Africa and Rhodesia seem to be putting the best of 
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ARTIST IN AMERICA 
- by Roy Slade 


MERICAN visual art has emerged as one of the most important 

artistic developments of this century. Besides artists and their work 

have come patronage, galleries, museums, critics and writers of major 
international significance. 

America is not a country but a continent, complex and confusing, 
constant contradiction and contrast. The fact that English is the language 
` only tends to confuse us, for there aro many great differences between 
America and Britain, in our attitudes, beliefs, culture, politics, government, 
education, and all aspects of life. If there were one word to summarise 
America, it would be ‘extreme’. The main impressions are of vastness, 
from the skyscrapers of Manhattan to the motorways of Los Angeles, from 
the grain fields of Kansas to the canyons of Colorado. This reaction is to 
be expected, the conservatism of America is not. The film and television 
image of America, ‘wild, fast and loose-living’, is far from the truly narrow 
conformity of America. There are rebels and renegades, but the majority 
are conservative and conformist. Against the ‘yippie’ and the liberal are 
‘Mayor Daley and Wallace. These are extremes and so are poverty and 
wealth, mountain and plain, snow and sand, black and white. In art it is 
these extremes which nurture the op, pop, minimal, happening and event. 
Everywhere there is art to the extreme, so that generalisation is difficult 
and dangerous, yet inevitable. 

Everyone seems concerned with art. Either through practical work or 
personal appreciation Americans appear involved artistically. Many paint, 
by numbers, on velvet, with water-colours, through correspondence, from 
books, at classes, in schools. More visit museums and galleries, attend 
lectures, join societies, organise exhibitions, read magazines, buy paintings, 
collect artists. Those who do not do look and know, even though not 
feeling. For feeling is intuitive, awareness based on experience, and 
American artistic tradition and history are limited, second hand from 
Europe. Nevertheless, everyone is concerned and there is a dynamic 
Vitality in art, whether in doing or looking. 

In all the activity, the position of the artist must not be ignored, for 
' the American artist has made the major contribution to post-war art. 
Much has been written about modem American art, in books, magazines 
and journals. Barbara Rose, in her critical history, American Art Since 
1900, published by Praeger, writes: ‘Abstract Expressionism was born of 
two catastrophes: a depression and a world war. The first, by means, of 
the W.P.A., provided new opportunities for professionalism and co- 
operative ventures among artists; the second brought the leading figures of 
the European avant garde to America, where their attitudes and their 
. works served as an example to American artists. It is no wonder, then, 
that an art maturing in such circumstances should be marked by signs 
of ‘anxiety, emotional stress, even despair.’ 
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The American artist of to-day may show these signs; they are ` 
fundamental and familiar characteristics. Nowadays there is more 
confidence and competence, for there is patronage and opportunity, un- 
‘heard of elsewhere. Patronage comes from wealthy individuals, industry, 
galleries and museums. An artist can exist on art alone, and teaching is 
not a necessity. Patronage and money bring competition and jealousy. 
Artists are inclined to be far more isolated, not only geographically, for ` 
distances are greater, but in their attitude to other artists. There is a 
tendency jealously to guard new ideas, to spurn all other art, to promote / 
oneself. Often there is little tolerance, and none of the open permissivences 
that exists amongst British artists. Americans seem to be more single- 
minded, intolerant, dedicated, persistent, and competitive. Consistency is in 
danger of becoming repetition. A simple idea or single theme is carried 
through to its ultimate achievement. Outwardly no doubts, no wavering, 
only total belief and absolute dedication. Perseverance is necessary to 
overcome the total attack of mass media and communication, where ideas 
and images are readily available. The artist makes a statement, and, in 
doing so, gains and gives identity. The art itself becomes concerned with 
presentation rather than content, for presentation is all-important to the 
American. 

As art has emerged, so has the critic, and it becomes difficult to decide 
who has prompted whom, for the importance and influence of. the 
American critic is great indeed, when all that is American has become 
revered and required. Most essential is the patronage which comes from. 
wealthy individuals, the Mellons, Rockefellers, Johnsons, Hirachorns, 
> whose contribution and encouragement to American artists has been 
invaluable and, doubtless a major factor in the emergence of modem 
American art. Such names have made possible the establishment of 
museums, galleries and collections. In the early forties, the centre of the 
great art world moved from Paris to New York, with London as a close 
rival. Nowadays art is throughout the States, and museums and galleries 
are numerous, ever-increasing. The Art Gallery Magazine publicises 
exhibitions and galleries, an endless list, with every state and every city or ' 
town of significance boasting its gallery or museum. 

Great wealth can encourage ostentation, vulgarity as well as art. The 
problem of riches is what to spend them on. Without sufficient art of 
yesterday, the artist of to-day gets the benefit. The patronage of 
contemporary art has developed greatly, with lavish financial support from 
patrons, museums and galleries. The danger for the art of to-day becomes 
one of over-exposure, although this is countered by the isolation of the 
artist. 

Amidst all this, New York still dominates the scene, with Manhattan as 
the lively and frantic focus: skyscraper skyline; long low limousines; 
helicopters hovering; hot, humid and huge. The impressions are endless 
and vivid; all awe and wonder at such size and contrasts, like everything 
American, Yet Manhattan is not America the conservative and conformist, 
for New York is bursting, dynamic, cosmopolitan, with problems and art 


` 
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like no other city. ge E EEES reer eee 
full of contrasts. The Metropolitan Museum of Art in a large, classical, 
dull building by Central Park contains everything from mummies to 
modems. The energetic and, controversial director aims at attracting more 
and more people to the museum, in any way he can; so the museum is no 
quiet, cobwebbed institution, but noisy, full of people and activity. Large 
and dark are some of the galleries, as are the old masters’ paintings, but 
there is brightness too. Impressionist and post-impressionist paintings are 
stacked up the walls; priceless gems in vertical rows; so many modem 
masters crammed together. The room of modem American painting 
sparkles with an orange-coloured Larry Poons and a large Jackson Pollock. 
The armour, vases, statues, reliefs, lead to a restaurant where opulent 
fountains with nymphs are playing. Downstairs is the Junior Museum of 
Art, full of chatter and children. 

Not far away, farther up Fifth Avenue, is eroui Missin 
the controversial work of architect Frank Lloyd Wright. The outside is 
concrete and curved, severe and soft, white and wise. Inside the elevator 


- takes thb visitor upwards, so that the long descent down the spiral ramp 


can begin, past works of art jutting from the wall, apparently unsupported, 
in a glowing light. The ramp inclines downwards, and feels narrow with 
only a low wall to prevent a disastrous drop into the well of art below. 
An uncanny and uncomfortable experience, not sympathetic to the works of 
art, but a work of art in itself. A brave failure to produce a new environ- 
ment for art. But perhaps one day art will be environment and environ- 
ment will be art. Another recent building within the same area is the 
Whitney Museum of Art, brutal and stark, with windows jutting outwards 
from cubic concrete, grey and grisly. The enormous museum elevator 
dwarfs its occupants. The galleries are large with space for the big 
paintings and sculptures of America. Down below, a small outdoor court 
for sculpture. Exhibitions to excite, colourful and contrasting, rugged and 
relevant. 

Most famous of all, the Museum of Modern Art is initially disappointing, 
with small galleries, overcrowded and underlit. Publicised throughout the 
world, the museum’s reputation is vast, the building is not. Central Station 


. is ‘bigger and grander. Picasso’s Guernica is squeezed into an alcove ani 


is surrounded by crowded walls of his drawings and peintings; a large 
Miro, badly lit, merges into the wall; unknowns take space from masters. 
However, the reputation of the museum comes from the continual 
exhibitions it mounts, and these are important and impressive, an essential 


` study for all involved in art. In the past year, Dada and Surrealism, the 


Sidney Janis collection, Art of the Real, revealed aspects of the last 
fifty years. The Sidney Janis collection was of particular distinction, 
ADE a aa Obe 
best of American art. . 
New York has other museums, amongst them the Jewish Museum, with 
excellent exhibitions; and the Gallery of Modern Art, creation of 
Huntington Hartford, an elegant eccentricity. Around Madison Avenue 
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2 ~N 
and 57th Street are private art galleries of unequalled richness and 
importance, Pace, Betty Parsons, Dovan, Fisbach, Sachs, Howard Wise, 
Emmerich, Marlborough Genson, Berta Schaefer, Janis, and many others 


crowd this street, and, further up the Avenue, Martha Jackson, Leo - 


Castelli, Kornblee and Byron. Over a hundred galleries in all, with endless 
exhibitions, attracting artists from America and elsewhere, make Manhattan 
an international centre of creativity and culture. New York also sponsors 
sculpture in environment, with modem works appearing on the sidewalks 
and forecourts of the city. Much else is ‘happening’, and that is the word, 
for happenings and events occur to provoke and stimulate, whether 
destructive or decorous. ‘ 

Although the cultural capital, New York’s total domination may be 
threatened by the nation’s capital, Washington DC, which at last recognises 
the importance of culture. Washington DC has many respectable and 
venerable institutions, amongst them the National Gallery, the largest 
marble buikding in the world with a collection to interest many, and to 
offend none. The Phillips collection, housed modestly in an old red brick 
building, has much more to excite, with a remarkable collection of modern 
masters, such as Klee and Matisse, Rothko and Motherwell. Nevertheless, 
until recently there had been littl to show of to-day and a visitor would 
have had difficulty in finding any evidence, or even awareness, of the major 
contribution in art since 1940 made by American artists. Now it is very 
different for developments are taking place, rapidly making Washington 
DC assume its rightful place in art as in politics. In 1968, President 
Johnson, whilst admitting his own limited and restricted taste in art, 
nevertheless personally opened the National Collection of Fine Arts. On 
the banks of the Potomac, there rises the John F. Kennedy Memorial 
Centre for the Arts. The National Collection of Fine Arts provides a 
national museum dedicated to showing American art in its broadest 
aspects. Later, other developments are envisaged, assisting the art in 


Embassies’ Programmes; circulation of exhibitions abroad; and an art, 


research centre. At the moment, the major achievement is a permanent 
gallery, in a renovated government building, showing American art, 
including the Johnson Collection. This collection is of importance not only 
for its content, representing all aspects of contemporary American art, but 
for its concept, which is of business promoting and supporting art. 


~ 


The opportunity to see contemporary American art had already existed ` 


elsewhere in Washington DC. The Corcoran Gallery of Art concentrates 
strongly on American art, and increasingly had encouraged and com- 
missioned living artists. A year ago three major artists, Bladen, Newman 
and Smith, were asked to create an exhibition of work made especially for 
the museum’s space; the first time that an American museum had made 
such a commission. Since then other exhibitions, reorganisation of 
administration, renovation of the upper galleries, and a proposed merger 

in a guide book, the Washington Gallery of Modern Ant is described as 


‘a newcomer to Washington, featuring the more experimental and. . 


extravagant of contemporary painters and sculptors. The museum sponsors 
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a variety of programmes: lectures, seminars and films’. The W.G.M.A. 
has never failed to be controversial and stimulating. Now there is to be a 
merger between the Corcoran Gallery of Art and the W.G.M.A., which, 
if the Corcoran School of Art were capable of participation, could provide 
a dynamic triune of art. The aim will be not merely to provide galleries 
for exhibitions, but to involve the public in every way, through all types of 
activities, from music to film, exhibitions to events. 


In all the activity of museums and galleries there is danger of overlooking 
the artists. Washington artists, of course, have national and international 
reputations. Here started Morris Louis and Ken Noland, working with 
Leon Berkowitz et an art centre. To-day, Gene Davis, Tom Downing and 
Sam Guliam are furthering their individual reputations. There is talk of 
the ‘Washington colour school’, and there are painters, like Noland and 
Davis, who have worked purely with stripes, or, more recently, the group 
‘of young painters working, under the influence of Tom Downing, m 
simple and uncompromising visual paradox. Nevertheless, it would be 
unfair to talk of ‘groups’ or ‘schools’ because it is the very diversity of the 


" . artists’ work that is important, from the colourful plastics of M. Gavin 


to the minimal painting of Dutterer. Although it is coincidental that they 
live in Washington, it is to be expected that they will gain increasing 
stimulus from the ever-developing art scene and subsequent patronage. 
For without artists there would be no museums or galleries. There are 
‘private galleries within the city. One of the first established was called 
after Franz Bader, who did much to encourage artists. To-day the two 
most important and influential are the Jefferson Place and the Henri 
Gallery in the same street; both ron by women, Nesta Dorrance and 
Henri, who are doing much to promote art and artists within the capital. 
` Elsewhere museums and galleries are numerous, ever-increasing. At 
Buffalo, New York State, is the Albright Knox Art Gallery, which has 
earned world-wide recognition as ane of the outstanding collections of 
‘contemporary painting in America, made possible, along with new 
extensions, by the Seymour H. Knox Foundation. The classical building, 
sculpture garden, and new building contrast strongly with downtown streets 
of shuttered shops, boarding buildings and numerous negroes. Such 
contrasts abound. Florida must be the state of pop art, for the highways 
‘and roads are an endless cluster of that vulgarity peculiar to America. The 
_ neon signs, adverts, gas stations, hamburger joints, drive-ins, snake farms, 
indian shops, talking porpoise, orange groves, everglades, alligators, 
hoardings, motels, all clutter the landscape. A gas station becomes a huge 
dinosaur in concrete; a large cut-out girlie poster has a zip-on leather 
suit for cold nights; a church in Miami Beach displays a mansize model 
of a Christmas cake with the words, ‘Happy Birthday, Jesus!’ At 
Sarasota is the Ringling Museum of Art, described as ‘the most beautiful 
art museum in the Western Hemisphere . The Art Museum building 
- of Italian Renaissance design, surrounds a sculpture garden courtyard. 
Considered the most European art museum in the United States and one 
of the most beautiful in the world, it was built by John Ringling in 1929.’ 
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Beautiful indeed, amongst the palm trees and tropical sun of Florida, but 
all imitation and fake. The large statue of Michaelangelo’s ‘David’ is 
labelled ‘original cast’. Inside, the galleries contain work by the great 
European masters: a remarkable collection of paintings, remembered for 
their doubtful attribution to artists, students and schools, and containing 
much which is fifth-rate original or first-class imitation. John Ringling 
was famed for his circus, ‘The Greatest Show on Earth’, which could also 
describe the Ringling Museum of Art and of the circus, and the Ringling - 
Residence which has maintained all its opulence—marble swimming 
pool and gold-fixtured bathroom! 

California is another state famed for the vulgar ostentation of Hollywood 
in its heyday. To-day Los Angeles is all car and concrete, an endless 
motorway going nowhere, and still opulent. Along the coast, famed for 
artists of different camp, with hippies at Big Sur and sketchers at Carmel, 
the road leads to San Francisco, white and elegant in the misty sun. 
Califomia has its own art, of funk forms and crazy ceramics, products of . 
the West Coast artists. In the deserts of Arizona, close to Phoenix, incon- 
spicuous in every way and often ignored, is the Cosanti Foundation. Off 
a main highway, a dusty desert track passes a telephone building, telegraph 
poles, fences, and untidy bungalows. Behind some abandoned trucks and 
junk appear concrete mounds on the flat plain scrub land. These are the ~ 
structures of Paulo Soleri, concrete shells on earth and sand, bulldozed . 
and precast, forming studios and accommodation for students and artiste. 
Below the sand, in the cool concrete, ring Soleri bells, moved by the 
desert breeze, making endless different sounds of musical metal and 
clanging ceramic. ‘Soleri’ is quiet and peaceful, one man’s conception of © 
tomorrow’s world, a vision of beauty and harmony amongst the motels 
and motorways. 

With so much art comes the vitality of questioning uncertainty. Museum , 
directors begin to question the social purpose and responsibility of the’ 
museum. No longer can the museum merely be a depository for art; there 
must be participation. Reappraisal results in new schemes and ventures. 
The Washington Gallery of Modern Art attracted hordes of children and 
their parents, week after week, to an event using sound and image, 
musician and artists, in which everyone participated. In the Nelson 
Gallery of Art, at Kansas City, the public were invited to participate in 
tight shows and kinetic environments, making art a human and physical , 
experience. The experience of art should be furthered by art education 
in schools, but here is probably the most surprising aspect of all, for there 
is real discrepancy between the art school and the art scene. My article, 
‘Up the American Vanishing Point’, in Studio International, November 
1968, deals with the art schools, and finishes, ‘. . . Although there is much . 
evidence of change, the pencil and easel could still symbolise many 

Nevertheless, this discrepancy and the poor standard of art education, 
ee ee 
artists. In America the art of to-day is varied, and, in the last year, it 
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g would be difficult'to say that one movement dominates. If anything, the 
cool and minimal art seemed to pervade. Recently the most avant garde 
has become almost negative, concerned with’ secret, esoteric and mystic. 
ideas, pushing the limits of credibility and imagination, expressed in words 
as diverse as a gallery of three rooms filled with dirt two feet deep, and 
a two hundred and fifty foot high packaged balloon. At the same time, 

‘the established artist consolidates and develops, or at worst becomes 
repetitious’ and confined within the gallery scene. Yet there is a struggle 
to break away from narrow conformity and to make art have a wider 
significance, 


{Roy Slade is a painter and is Senior Lecturer in Fine Art at Leeds 
College of Art. Professor in painting at the Corcoran School of Art, 
Washington DC, 1967/68. (Fullbright Hays Scholar.) Travelled and 
- lectured extensively in the U.S.A. and held three exhibitions of his 
paintings. } 
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themselves in the general development of the area and it looks as though , 
the Africans themselves are beginning to benefit as much as any others 
in this improvement of the social standing. But there is a great deal to be 
done still until the Africans reach the level of the white man’s standard 
and it is there that Communist subversion is trying to strike hard in a bid 

to convince the small man that nationalist movements would be able to 
` do much more and in a shorter space of time. 


if thers. da: actar absence of ‘colourhar ii. Porugiase tarioa. 
apartheid is still in force elsewhere, but the idea or principle is said to be 
losing ground. Open criticism has been levelled at those who sponsor ` 
and maintain it, and such criticism was even overt in South Africa's 
Parliament when the session opened earlier this year in Cape Town. 

Everywhere I have been, the grip on the situation is of steel. It is true, 
the permanent maintenance of military control constitutes a drain on the 
resources of these countries, especially Portugal where some areas in the 
metropolitan sector had to be neglected in favour of the military effort. 
But confidence in the future and very clever manipulation of politics 
have ensured å stability that is unknown anywhere else in Africa. 


‘ 
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by Roderick Eagle 


ANY years ago, during the course of business, I was examining 
an Italian document at the end of which the currency was 
exchanged into sterling. The word used for ‘exchange’ was cambio. 
When I saw this word, I remembered it in connection with the name which. . 
Lucentio (Taming of the Shrew, II, i) takes when he exchanges places and 


identity with his servant, Tranio. Hortensio, who is the rival of Lucentio, 


for the affection of Bianca, also disguises himself in order to gain access to 
her. He pretends to be a professor ‘cunning in music and the mathematics’, 
and takes the name Licio. In the first’ Folio of 1623, we find it printed 
‘Litio’. Similarly Hortensio is printed ‘Hortentio’. This was an attempt to 
give those names a semblance of their Italian pronunciation. The Italian 
word liceo means an academy or university and was, therefore, an 
appropriate choice on Shakespeare’s part, as was Cambio, Bianca is 
perfect Italian for ‘white’. She is the virtuous and gentle daughter in 
contrast to her rough and sullen sister. Biondello is the name of thé 

i who is also a servant of Lucentio. This is another correct 
Italian word applicable to the character. It means ‘light haired’. On the 
stage it is customary to represent him with flaxen hair. Lucentio is from . 
lucente (shining). Lucio in Measure for Measure is well named for the 
light fantastic creature that he is. Gobbo {the blind old man in The 
Merchant of Venice) is given a name which means ‘stopping’. Malvolio 
is, of course, malavoglia (ill-will) and is in accordance with his contempt for 
‘Sir Toby and the lighter people’ in Olivia’s household. Benvolio is the. 
antithesis of Malvolio, and is well-named for the good natured friend of 
Romeo. 

Cassio in Othello is scornfully referred to by Iago, who resents his being 
promoted as lieutenant and superior to Iago’s rank of ‘ancient’ or ensign, 
as ‘a great arithmetician, a counter-caster’. Cassio is a Florentine. The 
Florentines were noted as masters of banking, arithmetic and book-keeping. 
The name is derived from cassiere meaning a book-keeper or cashier. The 
play is based upon the Hecatommithi of Giraldi Cinthio of which no 
translation existed. The name Cassio does not appear in it. j 

There are many reasons for believing that tho writer of the plays had 
visited Italy. Charles Knight, the Shakespearean editor and commentator, 
has this note upon the passage: 

‘Unto the tranect, to the common ferry 

Which trades to Venice. 
If Shakespeare had been at Venice (which from the extraordinary keeping 
of the play, appears the most natural solution), he surely must have had 
some such situation in his eye as Belmont. There is a common ferry at 
two places—Fusina and Mestre’. The ferries in Venice are called 
traghetti, and ‘tranect’ is probably a misprint for ‘tragect’. Karl Elze, who 
, maintained that the only possible explanation of the poet’s exact local | 
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imowledge is that he visited Italy (Essays 1874), remarked: ‘What visitor 
does not here at once recognise the Venetian traghetto?’ The poet knew 
there was such a boat and ferry, and he also knew the distance Portia 

, and Nerissa would have to travel from Belmont (Montebello, just beyond 

4 Vicenza) to Padua, whither Balthasar is despatched with a letter to Dr. 
Bellario in advance: Yor we must measure twenty miles to-day.’ 

-< From Montebello to Padua is exactly twenty miles. The Duke gays 
he will dismiss the Court unless Bellario, ‘a learned doctor from Padua’, 
arrive. Such was the reputation for leaming attained by that famous 
aniveriy ate venetian, Seuste Oreos te: ates fom Pe 
recognised save those of Padua. 

pee ee 

This night, methinks, is but the daylight sick, 
It looks a little pater: ‘tisa day 
f Such as the day when the sun is hid. 
whereupon Knight remarks: 

The fight of the moon and stars in Italy is almost as yettow as the sunlight in 
England. Two hours after sunset, on the night of a new moon, we have seen s0 
far over the lagunes that the light seemed only a paler day. 

Mr. Horatio F. Brown, author of Studies in the History of Venice, who has 
been described as ‘the greatest English authority on things Venetian’, 
writes: 

It is that salient point, the Rialto, its mere sound and name, which gives to 
the setting of the drama the strong Venotian flavour which it undoubtedly 
pomsceses. 


" Was Shakespeare aware of the great German Exchange-House, and the 
fact that commercial relations between Venice and Germany were of the 
_ Closest description? With no German city was trade more active than with 
Frankfurt; and the poet shows his knowledge on this point when he makes 
Shylock in his misery recall his business transactions in that city, and the 
diamond he bought there. Shylock’s confidence that he will receive pure 
- justice from the Venetian tribunals is true to fact and honourable to the 
Republic; Antonio recognises this when he says: 
The duke cannot deny the course of law; 
For the commodity that strangers have 
With us in Venice, if it be denied, 
Wil much impeach the justice of his State; 
Since that the trade and profit of the city 
Consisteth of all nations. 
“Upon these six lines, Mi. Brown obeerves: 

That states the truth about Venetian commercial policy; the great freedom and 
security she always allowed to strangers accounted for much of her prosperity, 
and for the rooted affection which her dependencies bore towards her. 

Charles Knight, in his reference to The Taming of the Shrew, says: 
Tt is difficult for those who have explored the city of Padua to resist the per- 
suasion that the poet himself had been one of the travellers who had come from 
~ afer to look upon its seats of learning, if not to partake of its ‘ingenious studics’. 
a Thore is a pure Paduan atmosphere hanging about this play. 
Professor Georg Brandes, the Danish commentator, wrote to the same 
effect: 


I 
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‘We notice with surprise not only the correctness of the Italian names, but the 
remarkable way in which, at the very beginning of the play, several Italian citics 
and districts are characterised in a single phrase. Lombardy is ‘the pleasant 

` garden of great Italy’; Pisa is ‘renowned for grave citizens’; and here the epithet 

‘grave’ is cspecially noteworthy since many testimonies concur to show that it 
was particularly characteristic of tho inhabitants of Pisa. 
ie bis “bec “pointed ‘cok that die ceunaekabie” fona of terabai 

Petruchio and Katharina (namely that her father joins their hands in the 
presence of two witnesses) was not English in form, but peculiarly Italian. 
In Measure for Measure (III, i) the Duke says that Angelo was ‘affianced’ 
to Mariana ‘by oath and the nuptial appointed’. He was, therefore, ‘her 
combinate husband’. ‘Combinate’ is from combinare, meaning to fix, and 
is here used for contracted or betrothed. This shows familiarity with the 
Italian language and idiom. Earlier in this scene we have ‘the prenzie 
Angelo’. This has puzzled the commentators and ‘priestly’ is found in 
some modem editions. It is, however, coined from prence, often used by 
Italian poets for ‘princely’. 

Special attention was long ago directed to the speech at the end of the 
second act of The Taming of the Shrew where Gremio reckons up the goods 


and gear with which his house is stocked. Literally all those articles of `, ` 


luxury have been seen in the palaces of Northern Italy. 


The first act of Othello is thoroughly Venetian in spirit and detail. The 
dark night, the narrow streets, Brabantio’s house with close-barred doors 


and shutters, the low voices of Iago and Roderigo, the sudden -uproar. 


springing up out of the quiet night, the torches and lackey, the ‘knave of 
common hire’ (the gondolier), The Doge and senators in council; all this 
is admirably conceived to picture forth one full night in Venice. Brabantio, 
when he learns of his daughter’s flight, calls for ‘some special officers of 
night’. Would Shakespeare have thought of such a strange and picturesque 
description of the night patrol had he not known that in Venice those 
officers bore the title of Signori di Notti? 


in. The Dingo the Sirep. Shakepeare ioni tk be hewn. 


about Padua than its university and its being a ‘nursery of arts’. He knew 
that it belonged to Venice and that Mantua did not: 


"Tis death for any one in Mantua 

To come to Padua. Know you not the cause? 

Your ships are stayed at Venice, and the duke, 

ee ee ee ee 
Hath proclaimed it openty. 
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play-actor to know so much of the complicated political geography of Italy’. 


When Juliet asks the Friar, ‘Shall I come again to evening Mass?’ we 
might well consider that it is not customary in the Catholic Church to 
celebrate evening Masses; but these were actually in use in Italy at that 
time, especially in Verona where the scene is laid. Capulet invites guests 


for an evening’s festivities which, as the drama shows, take place on a . 


Sunday. This was a favourite evening for festivities in Latin countries, 


t 
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since the Holy Day would really finish at sunset. Juliet is to be married 
to. the Count Paris at St. Peter’s Church. This church still stands in the 

Via San Fermo, close to the Capulets’ house. 
made considerable use of untranslated Italian novels and 
plays for his main plots. I have already mentioned the origin of Othello. 
In Fiorentino’s novels may be found the story of The Merchant of Venice. 
The main plot of Cymbeline comes from ‘Boccaccio’s novella (Decameron 
H, Giorn. IX Nov.), where we have the trunk used for conveying the 
villain into the lady’s bedchamber; his discovery of a private mark on 
her person, and her later disguise in male attire. 

Much Ado About Nothing owes much to a novella by Bandello,’ 
particularly the Claudio-Hero plot. Twelfth Night, so far as the romantic 
portion is concerned, is based upon two Italian comedies, One is by an 
unknown author and was called Gr'Ingannati (The Cheated). In this 
appear the charecters Malevolti and Fabio, which names are certainly 
suggestive of Malvolio and Fabian. Gi’Inganni (The Cheats) was published 
in 1592 and written by Curzio Gonzaga. In this play, the sister who 

herself in male attire (and is thereby mistaken for her brother 
_ whom she resembles) assumes the name Cesare. It cannot be a coincidence 
that Viola, in identical circumstances, takes the name of Cesario. 
‘ Nor can it be disputed that Shakespeare was sufficiently a master of 
Italian to be able to read with enjoyment the literature of that great 
country, then the most civilised in Europe and the world. It was only 
possible to learn modern languages through private tutors. What could 
have induced Shakespeare to study and make himself proficient in both 
>- French and Italian? He could not have made himself so familiar with the 
geography and customs of Italy without travel and residence there for a 
considerable length of time. There were no guides or descriptive books 
available, and even if one had been published, it would not have mentioned 
such small details as those of which Shakespeare proved his knowledge. 


That Shakespeare held the value of travel highly is shown in the words 
of Valentine at the very beginning of The Two Gentlemen of Verona: 
‘Home-keeping youths have ever homely wits...’ Later, in the same act, 
Panthino urges Antonio to move Proteus, his son, to go abroad, saying: 

Let him spend his time no more at home, 

Which would be great impeachment to his age, 

In having known no travel in his youth. 
Antonio expresses his agreement, and adds: 

I have considered well his loss of time, 

And how he cannot be a perfect man, 

Not being tried and tutor’d in the world. 

It may be asked, if Shakespeare was so well acquainted with Northern 
Italy, how does he come to connect Verona and Milan with a waterway in 


‘ `The Two Gentlemen of Verona? Not only do Italian writers of, and 


prior to, the seventeenth century mention the existence of such a waterway, 
but a map of Lombardy published in 1564 shows it. Travel by the canals 
and rivers was far safer than on land when the roads were infested with 
bandits, , 
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OW that the English are having so many doubts about themselves, 

the responsibilities involved in being Welsh are becoming 

proportionately greater. Already they have led to the election of 
Mr. Gfynfor Evang, president of Plaid Cymru, to Parliament, where he . 
has spent most of his time pestering Government ministers for information 
about a country which officially ceased to exist in 1536, but has somehow . 
lingered on in the Celtic twilight world of lost causes, firmly attached to 
England by a conjunction. They have led to a massive Plaid Cymru vote 
in the Rhondda Valley, sufficient almost to upset the Labour Party in 
one of its most impregnable seats. They have led some 60 per cent of a 
cross-section of Welsh voters, questioned in a public opinion poll, to 


declare that they favoured the setting up of a Welsh parliament. All this — 


would have been unthinkable in the old days of imperial grandeur when the 
English, for better or worse, really existed. 

The English, it will be remembered, were a people gifted with a remark- 
able pragmatic genius for governing foreigners. Their history records that, 
when they conquered England, they left a few of the aborigines scattered 
among the western mountains, For a while they tolerated them, then they 
assimilated them, taught them to speak English and to fight on foreign 
fields instead of their own. They even opened their frontier to them, and 
they came down from their Celtic mountains to climb with agility up the 
English social ladder. They even put a dynasty on the English throne and 
a Prime Minister in the House of Commons; the latter performance might, 
indeed, have been repeated in post-war Britain had not the aspirant un- 
couthly misplaced the English Tory Party in the natural hierarchy, ranking 
it a little lower than the vermin. But apart from such side-effects the policy 
worked well. There was no unrest among the mountain tribes of the 
Celtic fringe, for their ambitious leaders were hardly likely to identify 
themselves with the discontents of their own people when such rich 
pastures lay open to them in the east. 

Admittedly, in modern times certain minor cracks began to appear in 
the political structure of England-and-Wales. The trouble began in the - 
nineteenth century when the Welsh, largely as a result of the impact of 
puritan Christianity, developed a homogeneous, democratic culture which . 
threw up leaders in such abundance that they could not possibly all be 
bought off. There were, of course, ministers of religion, to whom the golden 
road to England was also the road to temptation; there were literate and 
articulate farmers, miners and quarrymen to whom this same road was 
closed by poverty or lack of knowledge of the English Janguage—quite . 
apart from the fact that they felt more at home in Wales and had no 
desire to leave. They evolved a society to which the English way o£ life 
was largely irrelevant. And this society, however closed and clannish it 
may have appeared from the outside, was wide open to foreign ideas: 
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the nationalistic liberalism which tore Europe spread its seeds there, and 
the names of Mazzini, Kossuth and others of their ilk were more often 
heard than those of their own heroes whom they had forgotten; and not 
even bigoted anti-Catholicigm could entirely smother natural sympathy 
for the struggles of their cousins across the Irish Sea. There was a strong 
nationalistic colouring to Welsh liberalism and nonconformity, but little clear 
political nationalism. The Welsh had forgotten their own pre-Reformation 
past, and Wales had for them no place on any political map. In the field of 
religion their nationalism most effectively asserted itself, and the Church 
of England took a thumping from which it greatly benefited. The out- 
stariding exception to this general pattern was Emrys ap Iwan, who all his 
life maintained direct personal contact with the continent of Europe and 
came under the influence of French thinkers as diverse as Pascal and Paul- 
Louis Courier: he was uncompromisingly politically nationalist, suspect 
among his own people for his advanced views: and the caustic tongue and 
sardonic sense of humour with which he attacked their Laodicean 
compromises anticipated that of Mr. Saunders Lewis who, more than any 
other individual, brought Plaid Cymru into being in our own time. 

The early decades of the twentieth century brought new cracks into 
being. Scholars blew away the Druidic cobwebs from Welsh history, and 
a nation emerged with a dimension running back into time beyond the 
Reformation. It became epparent that the Welsh language had not begun 
with the translation of the Bible, and its greatest achievements were not the 
sermon and the religious tract. The work of Renaissance scholars and 
prose writers and of mediaeval poets was studied, and it emerged that in 
one field at least—poetry—Wales had produced a body of work which 
could rival that of any other European nation. Traditional historical 
views were questioned: the study of Welsh law gave new dignity to 
mediaeval Wales, hitherto seen as a more anachronistic survival of 
tribalism, romantic but impractical. The view that the Welsh were the 
descendants of refugees from Saxon-conquered England went swirling 
away on the flood of scholarship. They ceased to be the result of historical 
accident, and became a nation in their own right; a nation whose proper 
territory was not an England which in fact they had never inhabited, but 
a Wales which coincided approximately with the land which was still 
theirs, All this coincided with a spate of creative writing in Welsh, some 
of which was very good indeed. And it occurred at a time when the 
spread of English influence was so marked that the Welsh language ceased 
to be a feature of the nation’s life which could be taken for granted, and 
its defence became a matter of urgency, at last for a minority of intellectuals. 
Certainly these developments were not of great interest to the majority of 
Welshmen, but for the few they provided a national identity and everything 
that was required for a full-blooded nationalist movement, 

But to produce a modem political movement, something more than 
rediscovery of the past was required. And this was supplied by the ideals 
and subsequent disillusionment which followed the first World War. 
Self-determination was the order of the day in Europe: in numbers greater 
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than ever before, Welshmen had gone beyond the boundaries of England, 


to fight for the freedom of small nations, and it is not surprising that some « 


of them, inspired by the recent success of the Irish nationalists, should 
believe that the rights they had won for others should be granted to 
themselves. Of no less importance was the revulsion against war itself, 
against the imperialism and power-politics which were seen to produce 
it, which led some Welshmen to long for a Government which would put 
the interest of the people before dreams of aggrandisement. So when Plaid 
Cymru was born it came into existence equipped, if not with a complete 
policy of social reform, at least with a clearly defined social philosophy, 
essentially pacifist, radical and Christian. Whether its ecclesiastical structure 
was Celtic, Catholic, Anglican or Nonconformist, Wales had been from 
the earliest times a Christian nation, and the founders of Plaid Cymru 
saw it as part of their nation’s mission to maintain Christian civilisation 
in an increasingly pagan world. 

The factor which might well have created a major fissure in the structure 


England-and-Wales turned Plaid Cymru overnight into a mass move- `` 


ment was the cataclysmic collapse of the Welsh economy between the wars. 
A high proportion of, Welsh working men—even whole communities—were 
reduced to the status of paupers, and within twenty years a fifth of the 
population of Wales left the country to seek employment elsewhere. A 
bitter anger at this wanton damage to human lives, likely to administer the 


coup de grâce to a nation which had survived the tribulations of over a - 


thousand years, was one of the strongest emotions which coloured the 
thinking of those who met in 1926 to found Plaid Cymru, the first move- 
ment to stand uncompromisingly for Welsh political independence since 
the time of Owain Glyndwr. 


But the economic depression served to drive Plaid Cymru into the . 
political wilderness, and to increase the dependence of Wales upon England. — 


The growth of national consciousness among a minority of intellectuals had 
not affected the urbanised masses. They had their own traditions, their 
own loyalties which united them with their fellow-workers; the Welsh 
miners felt they had more in common with those of Durham than with the 
Welsh farmer or with previous generations of their own people. The 
lines of defence which they manned were those thrown up by the Trades 
Unions, operating politically through the Labour Party; and unshakeable 
solidarity within Union and Party became the basic condition of survival. 
Even minority left-wing groups, such as the Communists or the LLP., 
achieved no spectacular successes. The only hope was the setting up of a 
Labour Government in London which would sweep away the capitalist 
system. Even outside the embattled ranks of the Unions, from every 


standpoint the ordinary Welshman saw in England his only hope of ` 
îi from the poverty with which Wales was now totally identified. - 


A Party which advocated cutting the lifeline, which claimed that a- country 
as small and poor as Wales could stand on its own feet, seemed to merit 
only ridicule. 


And so, in spite of the cracks, nothing threatened the stability of the — 
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monolithic edifice England-and-Wales.- And yet, as a union of nations, 
it made no conceivable sense. Working through political parties which 
lea ar ag a pean tm AT 
control of its own affairs, having no broadcasting authority or daily news- 
papers of its own, its language eliminated from every department of its 
Te seo hs oaser o Geto te aad itet the Lewes ever of iaaio, 
and such voluntary activities as its people chose to maintain, struggling 
along on an economy which could not even provide a livelihood for its 
people, a nation of three million could not possibly hope to maintain its 
identity yoked to one of forty million securely in possession of all the 
resources of the modern State. 

To-day, we are witnessing the first clear recognition of this truth, not 
merely by the few but by large sections of the general public. The 
national jubilation which followed the election of Mr. Gwynfor Evans at 
Carmarthen went far beyond the ranks of his Party. The most sober 
observers prognosticate that at the next General Election the Labour 
Party will have to fight for survival against the Plaid Cymru challenge in 
every constituency, the result of the conflict being anything but a foregone 
conclusion. The strength of national sentiment only becomes apparent when 
it finds an effective movement through which to work, and political policies 
with which it can identify itself. This happened when nationalism 
identified itself with the movement to disestablish the Church of England: 
the movement, which failed in England through lack of such support, won 
the day in Wales. No less central to Welsh nationalism is the language. 
Only a few decedes ago, a traveller might pass through the length and 
breadth of Wales without seeing a word of Welsh publicly displayed, save 
on the notice-boards of the formidable chapels built by previous genera- 
tions. He would find it excluded from the law courts, from Government 
administration, from the deliberations of local authorities, from the schoois, 
from the University (where it was given the status of a dead language), 
from commerce and industry. He might naturally conclude that-the people 
attached little value to it. Only if he chose to live in a Welsh-speaking 
community could he form some idea of how far even those people who had 
no conception of political nationalism identified themselves with their 
language. Without such experience, he would find it incomprehensible that 
to-day such hard-headed business organisations as banks are going to the 
expense of printing bilingual cheques, that young couples are refusing to 
register the birth of their children unless allowed to do so in Welsh, and 
that counties and villages now announce themselves with road signs giving 
the correct Welsh form of their name in addition to the traditional bizarre 

which symbolise so well the union of England and Wales. 
Not that one should exaggerate the extent of the change. In most fields of 
Welsh life, things go on much as before. What has altered is that people no 
longer take this state of affairs for granted, and a vocal and influential 
section of public opinion is determined to change it. 

The difficulty of judging the strength of Welsh political nationalism is 
that, until now, it has always been yoked to other causes. Only two 
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political parties have been successful in Wales since the introduction of 
universal suffrage, the Liberal and Labour Parties. Both have toyed with 
the idea of a Welsh Parliament over the years, and candidates have 
consistently appealed to Welsh sentiment. In the Carmarthen by-election 
which returned Mr. Gwynfor Evans to Westminster, all candidates were 
known to be favourable to some degree of Welsh self-government, 
except the Conservative who finished bottom of the poll. Even among 
electors who are convinced that Welsh affairs should be controlled by 
Welshmen, the majority, at least until recently, assumed that such a 
change must come about through the London Government and the 
London-based Parties: hence parliamentary elections have never been 
fought on the issue of self-government, but on a multitude of more or 
less pressing issues, local or British, and as often as not on the simple issue 
of keeping the Tories out. What happened at Carmarthen and Rhondda 
West was that, for the first time in the history of Welsh politics, Plaid 
Cymru succeeded in linking local problems with those of Wales as a whole, 
challenging the traditional assumption that reforms must come through the 
established political parties. It is true, of course, that a fair proportion 
of those who voted for the Plaid Cymru candidate did so as a warning to 
the Labour Government, without necessarily being dedicated Welsh 
nationalists. But how many of the milions who put the Labour Govern- 
ment into power were dedicated socialists? The question is not whether, . 
when the next General Election comes, the majority of Welsh people will, . 
be convinced nationalists, but whether they will be sufficiently disenchanted 
with the present situation to give Plaid Cymru a chance to succeed where 
others have failed. And this does not seem entirely unlikely. 

To dismiss such a happening merely as a case of an obsolete, parochially- - 
minded people turning in upon themselves, unaware of the hard realities 
of the outside world, is unrealistic. Welsh nationalism is a contemporary 
phenomenon. Plaid Cymru came into existence as a result of influences 
which have modified political thinking throughout the world. If it succeeds 
to-day in giving expression to Welsh aspirations, it does so because world 
conditions have given it its opportunity. It is a phenomenon of which 
England needs to take account. It is, in fact, a formidable challenge to 
English perochialism. By an intelligent response, the public outside Wales 
can benefit from it. A purely negative response may well indicate that 
Britain herself is an anachronism in the modem world. 

So far the response has been largely negative, which is not surprising, 
since considerable vested interests are involved in the maintenance of the 
present state of affairs. Armies of administrators are perfectly content 
that things should go on as they are. Thousands of officials would find 
their work complicated if Welsh-speakers were allowed to use their own 
language in their dealings with them. A whole educational system based 
on the principal of preparing pupils for successful careers in England— 
for it is still unthinkable that the more able school leavers should find 
jobs in Wales—would have to be overhauled. And the Labour Party, if 
it gave Wales home rule, would be practically signing its own death 
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warrant, for it has always depended upon the discontented Celtic fringe 
for its majorities. These facts alone would suffice to explain the efforts 
which have been made in Wales to maintain a highly abnormal state of 
affairs—that of a nation dying both culturally and economically, which 
apparently did not even wish to save itself. 

But Plaid Cymru has emerged as an unexpected demonstration of 


- national unity. It has broken down the religious barriers which have so 


long divided the country: while predominantly Nonconformist, it has 
always had Anglicans, Roman Catholics and Agnostics among its 
r ee ee a 
tion who have no interest at all in sectarian disputes. It transcends the 

language barrier: while making no bones about its championing of the 
Welsh language, it is strictly bilingual in operation, and the parliamentary 
candidate who came so near to victory in Rhondda West spoke no 
Welsh. It operates equally in rural and industrial Wales. It concerns itself 
as much with economic as with political and cultural affairs. The 
accusation once levelled against it, that it consisted mainly of Non- 


. conformist ministers and schoolteachers (which had, at one time, some 


truth: for every miner of ambition encouraged his son to become a 
minister or teacher, and it was among this generation, emancipated from 
Labour Party traditions and taught to think for itself, that modern Welsh 
nationalism was born) is certainly no longer true. And Plaid Cymru is 
now strong enough to make its own voice heard: the public no longer 
derives its information about it solely from an indifferent or hostile preas 
or from hostile politicians. 

It even transcends—and this is perhaps its greatest strength—the gulf 
between generations which is so characteristic a feature of modern life. 
Welsh youth has no more sympathy for the dogma-bound past and 
ideologies rooted in poverty than has its counterpart elsewhere in Britain 
and Europe. In Wales, it is the Labour Party that represents the 
Establishment: still holding a large section of Welsh life immovably in 
its grip, dominating Trades Unions and local authorities notorious for 
their lack of vision, doling out patronage and sending its loyal and mediocre 
servants to Parliament instead of independent fighters, the Labour Party 
to-day represents an ageing, privileged class who have done well for 
themselves out of the poverty of the past. For better or worse, it Has little 
in common with the forward-looking middle-class European technocracy 


- of which, apparently, Mr. Harold Wilson dreams. The ‘protest movement’ 


in Wales has found itself a natural home in Plaid Cymra. 
Further, the Labour Government has itself undermined some of the 
defences against the tide of Welsh nationalism. It has officiated 
at the funeral rites of the old imperialist tradition which once united 
English, Welsh and Scots in a common commercial and military adventure. 
Scoming Welsh nationalism at home, it has given its blessing to foreign 
nationalisms backed by guns and hand-grenades. Ridiculing the very idea 


- that a country so small, so poor, as Wales could possibly govern itself, it 


has given self-government to Lesotho and Aden. After assuring the Welsh 


et ee eee ee bee ee oe 
Welsh against doing. And so, having taken them at their word, the people 


barbaric survival from the past: they find that they live in a world of 
nationalisms, and that it is the policies of the Labour Party which seem out 
of touch with the realities of modem life. They had been told that Labour 
rule from London would solve their economic problems; now they find 
England herseif on the edge of bankruptcy; and nationalisation, for long 
propounded as the panacea, serves not to usher in the golden age but to 
hasten the rundown of the coal industry and the closure of the meagre 
railway system. 

In our time, nationalism is associated not with imperialist expansionism 
but with the struggle of underdeveloped countries to share the benefits of 
modern technology and to maintain their i 
supta-national ideologies. In this context, Welsh nationalism needs no 
explanation: rather it would be puzzling if it did not exist. The Welsh 
have not been oppressive racially, but their natural progress as a community 
has been blocked: the vast wealth drawn from their soil and the skills of 
innumerable young men and women whom they have sent over their 
border have benefited them scarcely at all. Ov r much of the country 
the population is declining and social amenities bi come fewer: emi 
is still inevitable for a high proportion of young peuple: and unemployment 
remains, in populous areas, a pressing human problem. The future is as 
insecure as ever it was. Yet there is plenty of money about, for Wales has 
shared in the post-war boom, and shops are full to overflowing. Poverty, 
such-as Wales knew before the war, does not produce nationalism, but 
national frustration does. People who have tasted material well-being will 
no longer cocoon themselves, as did past generations, in mythologies which 
make present inadequacies tolerable by offering dreams of some future 


paradise. Everywhere in the world, the taste of a better way of life creates . 


the demand. People no longer identify Wales with inescapable material 
poverty, but more and more of them are appalled at the spiritual poverty, 
the emptiness and disintegration of social life, the lack of all those 
amenities which government, on a local and national level, should give; the « 
helplessness of politicians, the lack of leadership, the complete absence of 
any programme offering hope for the future. Welshmen to-day travel more 


‘widely than ever before, and for many the world is no longer bordered 
by English horizons. It would be surprising if they did not learn a few. 


lessons from the world around them. 


in the face of ` 
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NECESSITY AND THE RULE OF LAW IN 
RHODESIA AND SOUTH AFRICA 


by Hugh Shepherd 


T is meant by the Common Law? What is meant by National 

Law? What is meant by the Rule of Law? May it justifiably seem 

different through the eyes of a jurist sitting in Johannesburg or 
Salisbury, Rhodesia? 

Unless these questions are answered, ill-informed people in the United 
Kingdom will go on having the wrong conception of how jurists tend to 
think and executives to act in the Republic of South Africa and the free 
state of Rhodesia, as it is now called or thought of in some quarters and 
will presumably shortly call itself. We must try to understand the other’s 
point of view if we are not to have a fourth South African conflict. 


In both these states the common law is the Roman-Dutch Law. Wille at 
page 1, begins: ‘The national law of South Africa is founded almost 
entirely upon a system of law known as the Roman-Dutch law, which is 
usually referred to by saying that the Roman-Dutch law is the Common 
Law of South Africa.1 Hahlo and Ellison Kahn at page 27, state: ‘In 
Southern Rhodesia, the law of the Cape Colony as it stood on June 10th, 
1891, was introduced by Section 49 (2) of the Order in Council of October 
20th, 1898.3 The learned authors refer to the transfer of appeals from the 


‘Appellate Division of the Union to the Federal Supreme Court on the 


creation of the Central African Federation in 1955 and prognosticate that 
‘the gap between the two systems will widen in future’. However, thirteen 
years later; the gap is more apparent than real. After the wanton destruc- 
tion of the Federation by the United Kingdom during the premiership of 
Mr. Harold Macmillan, the right of appeal naturally was retained within 
Rhodesia. It is now governed, in law, by the Rhodesian measure known 
as the Constitution (Ratification) Act, 1966, but there is little evidence of 
a grave divergence of the Rhodesian national law from its former affinities. 
The aspect of Roman-Dutch law remains and, although no doubt it will 
be varied, seems likely to remain the guiding force of the Rhodesian 
system of jurisprudence. 

In English jurisprudence, the Rule of Law has been adequately ex- 
pressed in such terms as: However high you are, the law is higher than you.’ 
Exactly the same apophthegm can, their apologists state, be applied to the 
Republic or to the new free state. A minute examination against the above 
background will be seen to justify their viewpoint. History, even recent 
history, cannot be ignored without severe risks of reaching absurdities in 
one’s conclusions. When, therefore, following a determination by the 
Appellate Division that the Prerogative of Mercy was to be exercised on 
the advice of Her Majesty’s ministers in Salisbury, such ministers, acting 
upon well-established principles, refused to give that advice in the case of 
three out of a large number of condemned men awaiting execution, it can 


~ 
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scarcely be submitted that they were not acting in accordance with the 
Rule of Law. 

Certain British politicians seem inclined to apply the precept of Humpty ` 
Dumpty with regard to words and their meanings. ‘Words mean what I say 
they mean, neither more nor less,’ said Humpty Dumpty in Through the 
Looking Glass. It is necessary to look at life, however, not through a 
looking-glass but through the clear, if at times brutal, medium of real life. 

In Rhodesia, as in the Republic, what is applied is national law. In the 
words of Wille, ‘Positive or National Law in any particular state is, as has 
been stated, law made by or approved of and enforced by the Government 
of that state. There are several methods in which national laws are made; 
in some of these methods the Government participates directly and others 


indirectly only. The methods of making national law today are legislation,’ ` 


judicial decisions and custom. In addition, legal treatises have played an 
important part in the past in some systems of law.’ In this way, a learned 
editor, in what has been described as ‘the textbook of the civil law of the 
Republic’, has stated a proposition that should disabuse the minds of those 
who follow only the pronouncements of English authorities, some, it may 
be said, of no great profundity. 

Since the grant of the Charter in 1890 and other decrees endbling 
Rhodesia entirely to control her own internal affairs, a sturdy independence - 
of viewpoint has grown up amongst the descendants of those original 
settlers. No one from Whitehall has attempted since then to interfere with 
their internal government. It is hardly surprising, therefore, that Rhodesians 
should regard their executives as operating bona fide within their powers 
in regard to the Prerogative of Mercy and entirely within their conception 
of the Rule of Law in acting on the decisions of ministers of the Crown in 
Salisbury. Hahlo and Khan, after quoting the famous Articles of Capitula- 
tion of January 10 and 18, 1806, ensuring to ‘the burghers and inha vitants’ 
of the Cape ‘all their rights and privileges which they have enjoyed 
hitherto’, state that it has always been a matter of controversy whether 
this ensured the continuance of the Roman-Dutch law. But what is beyond 
disputation is that the rudiments, altered here and there especially by 
judicial interpretation, remained the live force of the national law of 
South Africa and, by derivation, of Rhodesia. ' 


It cannot be denied that, when the Cape came under British rule, 
Roman-Dutch law was and has remained ever since, the common law of 
that country and of the areas subsequently added to it by conquest. It is 
true that, from those very first days, the influence of English law became 
stronger and the march of civilisation, coupled with the great power of 
British rule everywhere, aided this process. Many decisions reflect the 
influence of the British liberalising influence, in the realm of delict, of 
duty and of implied obligations especially. But they were grafted on to 
the indigenous growth. 

In the Netherlands, the Roman-Dutch code ultimately became severed 
from its roots. The Code Napoleon took its place. As from March 1, 1811, 
in that torn country, the former law was supplanted, but the Roman-Dutch - 
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Code was due for a recrudescence. The Code Napoleon was, in its turn, 
supplanted in Holland by a mixture of Roman-Dutch and French law, in a 
new code which came into force on October 6, 1838. It was known as the 
Burgerlijk Wetboek. The new Trekker Republics were not at variance with 
their original home. And the Transvaal in 1844 and the Orange Free State, 
ten years later, adopted various versions af the Roman-Dutch code, as 
suited their individual circumstances. 

~ Judge-made law continued to shed the beneficent effect of the English 
~ civilising view of the development of indigenous codes but left the under- 
_lying stratum untouched. This also occurred, as the writer who has lived 
there knows, in those of her countries with the same or similar substrata, 
as Ceylon, Malacca, and Guyana (formerly British Guiana). There also, 
the genial tussle continued with no aggressive aspects on the part of the 
English, but a curiously pervasive determination to survive on the part of 
' the native, by which is meant the Roman-Dutch systems. 

The adoption by the settlers in Rhodesia of the Roman-Dutch system 
was made the subject of a referendum. Those who say this is an un- 
English device without precedence in the Anglo-Saxon countries might note 
this; as with all bigots, they are wrong. As a result of a fairly close margin 
(about 60 to 40), the pioneers adopted the law of the Cape Colony, that 
is to say, in substance the Roman-Dutch code, in preference to the English. 

in connection with the dispute between the free state and the United 
Kingdom, the attitude of the judges, trained in the letter of the national, 
but brought up to breathe the air of Enghsh common law, is important. 
It is often overlooked. Though always prepared to let the civilising in- 
fluences of the English system have their full flair, they have always been 
conscious of their duty to apply the national law. They are sworn to do so. 
I have met and discussed their position with them and I know they feel, 
as I always did, that they are guardians of the national as well as 
protagonists of the civilising influences of the English law. The judges are 
not political creatures and the same oath which requires of them loyalty 
to their sovereign binds them to apply ‘the Jaws and usages’ of Southern 
Rhodesia. The importance of this will be seen later. 

The Rhodesian government has reaffirmed (in 1968) what must have 
been evident to all Roman-Dutch jurists and impartial students of juris- 
prudence, that they have adhered and intend to adhere to, to obey, to 
enforce and to regard themselves as wholly bound by, their own national 
law. In this sense, their apologists urge (and who shall deny them?) that 
they have due respect for the Rule of Law as applicable in Salisbury. I 
have met (in 1968 at the time of the executions of March and April) and 
discussed with their leading politicians, this very point. I have no doubt 
that they had then a proper and acute regard for the dignity of their judges 
and for the pre-eminence of internationally regarded rules of Propriety and 
justice. Oddly enough, it gave the lie to educated but malicious gossip in 
Westminster and Whitehall, for which there are other underlying causes 
related to the sudden death of a whole embittered generation of crown 
servants overseas. I was struck by the care with which international codes 
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. of law were regarded and the‘total absence of incensed opinion amongst - 
the Mashona or Matabele people themselves, The executed men deserved, 
by the touchstone of both sets of opinion, the fate meted out to them. There 
were thus other reasons, connected with political aspirations and racial ' 
Telanone, wiih which fhis Reticle ae Nof concerned, for ie cinmoualy i: 
flamed opinion in England. 

It is important to note that both systems of law have contributed to an 
intractable situation; yet neither is without great merit and the resultant 
is a highly desirable body of national law exactly suited to Rhodesia’s 
present condition. The system does not, given the will, inhibit progress by 
any community subject to it; miscreants can be dealt dire punishment in 
accordance with the popular will. The fact that the system of capital 
punishment, not abandoned entirely, even in the United States, and 
acceptable in the circumstances of a frontier state in Africa, is abhorrent 
to current opinion in the United Kingdom, contributes to misunderstanding. 
The national law of Rhodesia is abjured not because it is understood but 
because it is misunderstood. It is misunderstood because ordinary people, 
including intellectuals, in the United Kingdom, have not studied it or 
refuse to study it against the background of the history of the country as 
a jurisprudential unit and also as a severely practical frontier state. 


To the judges administering the law according to their oaths, their duty 
is plain. For the two or three who have resigned over the recent dispute, . 
there has clearly appeared a conflict of allegiance, but for the others their 
loyalty to the laws and customs of the country which they have sworn to 
uphold has not appeared at variance with their allegiance to a sovereign 
regarded by many as a pawn in an obscure political game played out on the 
chess board of Westminster. Here it is only necessary to note that nothing 
fundamental in the administration of law has been changed in forty-four 
years of self-rule. The Law and Order Maintenance Act, 1960, passed by 
the Whitehead administration, has had counterparts in many lands under , 
British rule where the weapon of foreign-directed subversion was in use. 
The legislation, which did not amend substantive notions of justice but 
made clear steps in the use of the subversive method, such as the bearing 
of arms and explosives, capital offences, was passed after many prior 
warnings. It was consolidating legislation. A Minister, with whom I have 
discussed the working of the measure, was specially appointed to administer 
it. In the excellent company of other Commonwealth countries’ own 
measures, it has proved a success. As in Malaya, and in Guyana, in the 
author’s experience, strengthening and training of police forces has 
assisted, but never has Rhodesia abandoned or sought to abandon the Rule 
of Law. The legislation has proved a success for over six years since its 
introduction. Acts of subversion, calculated intimidation levelled almost 
entirely against the contented Mashona and Matabele tribesmen coupled 
with the carrying of weapons and explosives without lawful excuse, have 
decreased to negligible proportions. The attack on the state from within has 
’ failed, and all without violence to concepts of law recognised and respected 
by most other civilised countries, whether or not they have a built-in concept. 


` 
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such as the Rule of Law. : , 
Now, three years after independence, a case exists which jurists must 
note, for acceptance of the fact that the connection with the Westminster 
government, juridically at least, has been ruptured. The pronouncements 
of the judges, except Lord Pearce, in the Madzimbamuto case, is a case 
where reality departed from law. The enforcement of the Privy Council’s 
claim to jurisdiction was quite out of the question. Blackstone was fond 
of saying that the laws of the King in Parliament sitting in Westminster 
were valid throughout the world. He hastened to add that the fact that 
the absurdity of this claim was never put to the test was due to the good 
sense of the government in never passing laws or making claims having 
effect in a territory where it had not the power to enforce them. The 
respondents were not represented there and in fact put in no appearance 
in this case, so the judgment delivered, on behalf of a majority by a 
judge learned in Scottish law, has no great representation as being of 


` enduring validity, quite apart from the aspect of jurisdiction. 


It is submitted here that, so far as the substantive or resultant law of the 


` free state of Rhodesia is concerned, those who speak of necessity seem 


-to have the clue. The dissenting judge (Lord Pearce) was one of these 
when he said: ‘In my view, the principle of necessity or implied mandate 
applies to the present circumstances in Rhodesia. I cannot accept the 


~ argument that there was no necessity since the illegal régime can always 
- solve the problem by capitulating. So too a foreign army of invasion can 


always return home. The principle of necessity or implied mandate is for 
the preservation of the citizen, for keeping law and order, rebus sic 


- stantibus, regardless of whose fault it is that the crisis has been created 


or persists.’ I know of no reason why the law of necessity as here defined 
by Lord Pearce, should be regarded as alien to any system of substantive 
law upheld in any state conforming to the English Common Law concept 
of the Rule of Law, or in any state conforming to Roman-Dutch principles. 
Certainly the resultant national law in Rhodesia does not appear to have 
‘been submitted to any violence after a consideration of these events. It 
remains valid and intact. The question posed in the initial paragraph may, 
as has been seen, cause grave heart-searching amongst jurists. Hahlo and 
Khan are no exceptions and, whilst not condescending (why should they?) 
to deal in the context of the Republic with the question of necessity, 
expand as follows on the liberty of the subject: ‘The Roman-Dutch law 
was in accord with the liberal concept of the rule of law; the sovereign was 
bound by the faw—rex nihil potest, nisi quod jure potest—and the rules of 
interpretation of statutes leaned towards equality before the law and 
liberty of action. South African judges have spoken of “the absolute 
supremacy of the law”, “the rights of everyone to equal justice before the 
law, the rule of law”. The learned editors go on to state that the classic 
_definition of Dicey has been quoted with approval by the courts in the 
Republic; no doubt it would be today in the free state. And why not? 
The quarrel with the United Kingdom hinges upon duty and privilege. 


` The legal aspects of these could be debated indefinitely. Even in the United 


ig 
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Kingdom, a divergence of view has been long outstanding between English 
and Scottish jurists and has only been patched over, not solved. According 
to Halsbury: ‘The principle of the unlimited sovereignty of Parliament had’ 
no counterpart in Scottish constitutional law.* The Rhodesians see in the 
context an attempt by the British Parliament, using the Queen’s name, to 
force them to grant privileges to non-Europeans by dint of lowering . 
standards, as has been done elsewhere. They envisage themselves as having 
the duty to guard for themselves the shrine of high democratic endeavour. 


The counter-answer is more obscure but it is not my purpose to ventilate . ` 


it here. My intention is to explain not justify. I was lucky to have had a long 

talk with Sir Hugh Beadle privately in his chambers in Salisbury, at which, 

we discussed the duty to which I have referred—the duty to retain law 

and order as the only framework within which the free community of.. 
Rhodesians can hope to advance. 


When Mr. Garfield Todd, an enlightened man, was Prime Minister in 
Southern Rhodesia, he issued a stern warning. On June 5, 1957, he stated 
that the organisations under consideration should not be used as instru- 
meats of ‘intimidation or provocation’ or the Government would be forced 
to act. The government in Salisbury points out that the Whitehall govern- 
ment appeared to support that statement and raised no objection when the 
1960 emergency legislation was passed. 


_ Reference has already been made to the Madzimbamuto decision.4 There 
again the question of privilege, the prerogative of the Crown to show mercy, 
and the duty of executives, who had been asked to stay in office and 
‘maintain law and order’ by the Queen’s own representative, was at issue. 
Three years after independence, it was unlikely that the Rhodesian 
government would be prepared to acknowledge a court of appeal in West- 
minster; or an Order-in-Council issued as a result of its deliberations. Yet 
the decision which was made on July 23, 1968, was followed by an order 
three days later to give effect to it. It was not accepted in Salisbury and 
the rift was catastrophically confirmed—a rift basically in the concept of 
privilege and duty. 


Thomas Jefferson it was who pronounced, and he was in good company 
as there is learned opinion to support the thesis, that the maintenance of 
law and order was of the first importance—more important, indeed, than ` 
obsequient observance of the Rule of Law itself. It cannot be doubted that 
local differences, which are incidental, such as the punishment of death for . 
certain crimes, has exacerbated the battle. Madzimbamuto’s detention, 
which had aroused no criticism when first ordered, was the excuse rather 
than the cause of the state of conflict between governments who chose to’, 
stand on juridical ground for their contest. The man had not appealed 
when first sent to detention. Only after the re-issue of the laws with minor 
amendments, after independence, had he allowed his position to be used 
to challenge the position of the Salisbury government. Small wonder, in 
view of the case’s lack of merit, that the judges in Rhodesia, sworn to 
apply the laws of the land and conscious of the command or entreaty, 
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made by the Governor and repeated by the British Prime Minister, to 
remain in office, saw little in the appeal to commend it. 


It is not the purpose of this article to point the way out of the muddle 
, created by designing politicians. Race relations in Rhodesia, I have ob- 
served, remain excellent. The battle is a false one and should be resolved 
by common-sense. There can be no doubt that the government of the 
Republic of South Africa watches with admiration, sympathy and even 
awe, the splendid stand being taken in Salisbury both to preserve harmony 
with justice, aid the advancement of the under-privileged and to extend 
the undoubted wealth and inbuilt skills of the country for the benefit of 
all. If enabled by understanding to show the way, it is more likely that 
the Rhodesian government will cause a shift by South Africa towards 
clemency and compassion than that it will move towards the position of 
the other. 


ee South African Law 
opm een eee South Brit. Commonwealth Series, Vol. V. 


Hugh Shepherd, called to the Bar by Gray’s Inn, in 1944, has travelled 
widely and served as a judge and also as public trustee and public 
_ prosecutor for treaty territories. After retirement, premature for reasons 
of ‘localisation’, with compensation and pension, he practised in England, 
Guyana (then British Guiana) at the time of the troubles there with its 
constitutional problems, and again in England. He contributes to legal and 
other journals and specialises in international law, constitutional Jaw and 
allied subjects.] 
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THIRTY YEARS OF THE FRANCO REGIME 


by Philip Robinson 


6 OW long will the Franco regime last? What will succeed it? Will the - 
monarchy be restored?’ Such are the questions with which one who 
pW > Spay 1h Constantly Dombetded wai tiat eign Sonay 

is the subject of conversation. 

'Prophesying about the land of Don Guo a aana niy buses toe 
as the Spaniards themseives say, Todo es posible en Granada’. It does not - 
follow, for example, that General Franco is about to collapse this year, now 
that ‘the state of emergency’, established by the Franco regime early in the 
year, has come to an end, merely because reports have been spread that 
his health is decaying. On the contrary, Dr. Gil y Gil, a leading Spanish 
physician, recently declared, ‘in the 30 odd years I have been looking after 
Franco’s health he has only had two ailments, influenza in 1939 and food 
poisoning in 1950’. Dr. ee ee 
cuperation after physical exercise such as shooting and fishing—his 
favourite sports. ; 

it is very easy to criticise the Franco regime and to blame it for all kinds 

_ of evils such as the high cost of living, low wages, unrest in Catalufia and 

Vascogonda: But one has to remember that when Franco first took over 
power at the end of the Civil War, when his Nationalist troops entered the 
capital on April 1, 1939, just 30 years ago, Spain was in a weak, almost 

condition after an internecine civil war lasting almost three years 
which had cost the country at least a million lives and completely dislocated 
its social and political existence. Cities had been bombed, historic buildings 
destroyed, the Treasury was impoverished, government hardly existed. The 
` new regime had to start from scratch. As one can ses from a study of the 
wording of Franco’s prayer which he spoke in Madrid’s church of Santa - 

Barbara at the thanksgiving service on May 20, 1939, the underlying assump- - 

tion was that his ‘crusade’ was carried out in God’s name against the enemies 

of Christlanity. “Lord, benevolently accept the effort of this people, which 
was always thine,’ said the Generalissimo, ‘which, with me and in Thy name, 
has vanquished with heroism the enemy of the trath in this century.... 

Lord, may all men know that Jesus is the Christ, the living son of God’. . 

Marxist Communism has always been Franco’s béte noir, and it was to 

eradicate this ‘heresy’ from Spain that the Nationalist movement was launch- 

ed in July, 1936. 

Tt is to the credit of the regime that it has re-established Spain as an 
effective and well-organised power, which is able to guarantee its citizens a 
‘living wage’ (though a small one) and to prevent outbreaks of anarchy and 
disorder such as marred the Second Republic in its early years, 1931-36. To 
effect this rehabilitation of Spain, the General has been compelled to rely on 
American dollars, and without those dollars there is little doubt that the 
regime would have collapsed. The result of this assistance is, of course, the 
establishment of the American bases in Spain. 
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All Spaniards are united on one point, namely that the holocaust of a 
civil war, such as swept over Spain from 1936 to 1939, must be avoided at 
all costs. This is the reason why the Franco regime, despite its shortcomings 
such as the suppression of a free press and the omnipotence of the police, has 
managed to last thirty years. Without a strong centralised authority, anarchy, 
to which Spain has long been liable, might very easily break out in the 
provinces. 

That the regime is unpopular is unquestionable. This is usually the case 
with dictatorial regimes as they age, and many such forms of government 
collapse in chaos. But the average Spaniard is bound to ask himself: “What 
is to follow the Franco regime if the General dies or resigns power?’ The 
possibility of a monarchist restoration is, of course, looming on the horizon, 
indeed, according to some people, approaching materialsation. But the 
_ question remains whether, if the monarchy were restored, it would have 
enough support in the country to last for a reasonable period. The answer is 
that a generation has grown up knowing nothing of the monarchy except its 
mistakes and is probably indifferent to that form of political constitution. 

At the present moment there are various claimants to the vacant throne in 
_ the Royal Palace in Madrid, on which General Franco sits at diplomatic 

receptions. These are Don Juan, third son of the late King Alfonso XII, 
who lives at Estoril near Lisbon; Don Juan Carlos, his son, carefully groom- 
ed by the Franco regime as ‘un roi fainéant’, who lives in Madrid and is now 
‘31 years old; the Carlist father, Don Xavier, and his son Hugo, who live in 
Paris and have recently been expelled from Spain by el Generalissimo and 
whose support stems from the Basque provinces; and the sons of Don Jaime, 
second son of King Alfonso, who renounced his claim to the throne after the 
revolution of 1931 presumably on the grounds that he was deaf and partially 
dumb, at any rate at that date. Competition for the monarchy weakens the 
chances of a successful restoration for each competitor cuts his rival’s throat. 


, The probability is that another somewhat similar regime may take the 
place of the present when it terminates. ‘Opus Dei’, the lay Roman Catholic 
institution, with its industrial and banking connections, may be the organ- 
isation which will take over Franco’s position if and when it terminates, its 
leader being Vice-Admiral Luis Carrero Blanco. There is also a group of 
‘Bluo Generals’, the remnant of those who fought in the German army 

` against Russia, who might re-make a bid for power. 
_ Tho average Englishman probably hopes that a constitutional monarchy, 
similar to the British monarchy, may be established in Spain; the difficulty 
is that constitutions are things which must develop gradually. They cannot 
be imposed from above. The nineteenth century constitution of Cadiz (1812) 
was the model for all other constitutions drawn up in that century in Spain, 
yet none of them appears to have suited the country. Ideally theoretic con- 
stitutions cut little ice in the conflicting land of Don Quixote. 
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BY DIVINE RIGHT: A STUDY OF THE REIGN 
OF JAMES I (1603-1625) 


by Francis Angold 


HE most remarkable feature of Christianity is not the good that it. ` 
has effected, but the arrogant inconsistency displayed by its adherents. 
` Christianity is to be understood as the curious and in many respects 
utterly untenable doctrines promulgated by a worldly organisation known 
as the Church and bearing little relation to the principles laid down by Jesus. 
James, as the son of Mary Stuart, had been brought up in the 
Protestant faith. Whereas he was admirably suited to reign as James VI 
of Scotland, he had little in common with the English and less under- . 
standing of the Tudor way of life. Kingship to him was’a divine right, 
which derived its validity from the divine right of the episcopate. In 
practice this meant ‘No bishop, no king’. 

In the time of James, the after-effects of the Reformation were being 
felt, both in England and on the Continent, and in both places resulted in 
conflict. It is true that in England the nature of Reformation had been 
somewhat different from that of the Continent. In England at no time 
was the Reformation the outcome of a clear-cut religious’ or spiritual issue. 
Religion was made to serve the purposes of political and constitutional 
questions. 

The difference of outlook developed into a fierce quarrel in the reign of . 
James which reached its peak in the execution of his son Charles I (1625- 
1649), on January 30 of the latter year. The first two Stuarts endeavoured - 
to bend the medieval English constitution toward royal absolutism, the 
parliamentarians in the direction of government by an oligarchy of grea 
nobles and city merchants. ` 

There was little conception of democratic ideas, and it was not until the 
latter part of the reign of Charles I that such ideas became prominent. These 
were invariably associated with minority groups, inspired by purely, if 
extreme, religious motives; examples of these enthusiasts were the Levellers 
and Fifth Monarchy Men. The position of James was utterly untenable in 
view of his Protestant background. If it is claimed that a king rules by 
divine right, the validity of his office is dependent upon the validity of his 
coronation; the efficacy of which is dependent upon the validity of the 
episcopate. The (so-called) reformed Church, having seceded from the true 
Church, while retaining the offices of bishop, priest and deacon, could no 
longer claim the right (or privilege} to transmit the divine unction, thereby 
imparting to the anointed monarch, the power and authority to rule by 
divine right. 

James was proclaimed king on March 24, 1603, and crowned on July 25 
of the same year. Immediately after James’s arrival in London he received 
the millenary petition, signed by 800 ministers of religion, pleading for the 
reform of abuses. Shortly afterwards two events took place which have 
come to be known as the Main and the Bye. The first was a plot to de- 
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. throne James in favour of Arabella Stuart, the daughter of Charles Stuart, 
Earl of Lenox, whose ancestry could be traced back to the union of Henry 
VII (1485-1509) and Elizabeth. The plot was concocted by Lords Cobham, 
Grey, and others. Sir Walter Raleigh was implicated and imprisoned until 
1616, during which time he wrote his History of the World. The Bye, or 
the’ surprising treason, was a plot to imprison the king. 

In January, 1604, the Hampton Court Conference opened, between the 
the bishops and the Puritans, with James presiding. The Puritans failed to 
obtain any relaxation of the rules of the (established) Church. James 
issued a proclamation enforcing the Act of Uniformity, and another 
banishing Jesuits and seminary priests. The growing friction between king 
and parliament became more intense as the outcome of a disputed election 

_in Buckinghamshire. 

. There were four parliaments during the reign of James I; these were: 
first, 1604, March 19, to 1611, February 9; second, 1614, April 5 to June 7; 

. third, 1621, January 30, to 1622, February 8; fourth, 1624, February 12, to 
1625, March 27. 

The first Parliament gave an unfavourable reception to a scheme sub- 
mitted by the king for a real union of England and Scotland. The second, 
which saw the introduction of 300 new members, spent the time in quarrel- 
. ling with the king over the impositions, and was dissolved without making 

. an enactment, earning thereby the title ‘Addled Parliament’. The third 

_ became noteworthy for its impeachment of Francis Bacon (1561-1626), 
famous essayist and writer on scientific method, who had held the office of 
Lord Chancellor since 1618. Bacon admitted that he had received presents 
from parties in suits, but denied that they had affected his judgement. 
- Bacon was fined £40,000, later remitted, and declared incapable of holding 
office in the future. The angry rebuke of the king for meddling in affairs 
of state drew from Parliament the Great Protestation. 

The last Parliament of James’s reign was concerned with the marriage 
. treaty relating to Charles, Prince of Wales. The Prince and the Duke of 

- Buckingham had in the previous year negotiated a marriage treaty with 
Spain. The provisions of the treaty were, however, so favourable to the 
Catholics as to cause unrest in England. Buckingham had hoped to secure 
the support of Spain for the young Frederick V, Elector Palatine, head. of 
the Protestant Union and of the German Calvinists; son-in-law of James I. 
The Thirty Years’ War (1618-1648) was in its first stage, known as the 
Bohemian Period (1618-1625). What began as a revolt in Bohemia de- 
veloped into a general conflict between Catholic and Protestant Europe. 
This fourth Parliament broke off the arrangements for the Spanish marriage, 
but even Buckingham could not stir Parliament sufficiently to declare war 
on Spain. The third Parliament had voted a supply for the prosecution of 
~ the war in the Palatinate, but James himself had never shown much en- 
thusiasm for the cause. The fourth Parliament voted supplies for defence. 
A force of twelve hundred men was raised in England and reached 
Holland, where nearly all perished from lack of proper provisions. 

Convocation was invoked in the year of the first Parliament (1604). This 
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ecclesiastical court was established by Edward I (1271-1307) who has been __, 
called ‘the English Justinian’, an able ruler and a great legislator. Edward 
was the first truly English king who, observing his motto, Pactum serva ' 
(Keep troth), encouraged consultation of knights and townsmen, not always 
through Parliamentary channels. Established ‘originally as an instrument’ 
for ecclesiastical taxation, Convocation had in course of time been con- 
vened only by writ from the king and sitting and enacting canons only by 
royal permission. Thus we observe the extent to which the sovereign 
dominated the Church by law established. In 1604, Convocation adopted 
some new canons which bore so hardly upon the Puritans that three 
hundred clergymen vacated their livings rather than conform. 


On October 24 of the same year James was proclaimed King of Great 
Britain, France and Ireland. The recusancy laws of Elizabeth were invoked 
to effect the punishment of many who either refused to attend church, said 
mass or assisted at it. November 5 of the year following, 1605, saw the 
uncovering of what has come to be known as the Gunpowder Plot. This 
originated in 1604 with Robert Catesby, subsequent to the edict banishing Ț 
the (Catholic) priests. Preparations had been made to blow up the houses 
of Parliament with thirty-six barrels of gunpowder. The plot was discovered 
as the result of an anonymous letter. Guy Fawkes was arrested in the 
vaults on November 4, the day before the meeting of Parliament. The trial 
and execution of the conspirators followed. 1606 saw the passing of Penal 
laws against papists, and the restoration of episcopacy in Scotland. Plague 
broke out in London and James again unsuccessfully urged the caus: af - 
Union. ‘ 

The grant of customs duties established by Edward DI (1327-1377), < 
proved insufficient to meet the expenditure of James. Thus in order to 
supplement the duties known as tonnage and poundage, he had recourse to 
impositions without Parliamentary grant. This practice had been adopted 
to a small extent both by Mary (1553-1558) and Elizabeth (1558-1603). 
One, by name Bates, was brought to trial for refusing to pay an imposition 
on currants; the Court of Exchequer decided in favour of the king. 

In 1610, the Great Contract was mooted. Under the terms of this' agree- 
ment the king, being ready to surrender some feudal privileges, was to 
receive a yearly income of £200,000. The agreement was, however, frustrated 
by a dispute over the impositions. In 1611, Ulster became a plantation, 
having become forfeit to the Crown by the rebellion of Tyrone. In this 
same year the original opening of negotiations for the marriage of the 
Prince of Wales to a Spanish princess was made. This was to be revived 
in 1615, when George Villiers gained the king’s favour and rose to become 
Earl, Marquis, Duke of Buckingham. The negotiations, as we have seen 
earlier, eventually came to nought. 1611 also saw the completion of the. 
translation of the Bible. The fact that James authorised the setting up of a 
group of scholars to produce a version acceptable to all Protestants has in 
course of time tended to give the impression that this particular translation 
displays a special degree of authority. James was not the firt king to 
sponsor such a task. In the ninth century, King Alfred ordered the trans- 
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lation of the Bible into Anglo-Saxon, carried a copy of the Psalms with 
_ him and himself began to translate this. ; 

John Wycliffe (1320-1384) spent twenty-two years in the translation of the 
Latin Vulgate into English. In 1250 Cardinal Hugo had divided the Bible 
into chapters, but three hundred years were to pass before a division into 
verse was made. Each copy of the Wycliffe translation had to be made by 
` hand and took ten months to complete, each copy costing about £40. The 
introduction of printing effected a great change. Erasmus, a scholar of 

Greek, had compiled at Basle a Greek New Testament based upon ancient 

. manuscripts. In Wycliffe’s day neither Hebrew nor Greek manuscripts were 
available. William Tyndale, using the work of Erasmus, became the first 
to translate the New Testament into English from the original Greek, and 
to publish a printed New Testament in the common tongue. 

Tyndale was followed by others and, in a desire to bring order out of 
confusion, the fifty-four scholars appointed by James undertook the study 
of Hebrew and Greek manuscripts. Theirs was no easy task. In the first 
. place they had to decide which books should go into the new translation. 

` There had been a lack of agreement among scholars, some including 
apocryphal’ books, others refusing canonical books. There was, also the 
problem of a complete absence of original manuscripts; all were copies of 
copies. Furthermore they had very few complete manuscripts; some weré 
little more than scraps. In spite of all these difficulties, they carefully 
tabulated and compared all the existing material and the quotations to be 
’ found in the works of the Early Fathers; at last producing in 1611 the 
greatest work of English literature. 

In 1584, Sir Walter Raleigh under patent sent out Amadas and Barlow 
to establish a colony in North America, which became known as Virginia. 
In 1617 Raleigh, who, as we have seen, had been imprisoned, was released 
from the Tower and allowed to sail for the Orinoco, where he hoped to, 
discover a gold mine. Failing in this, he attacked the Spanish towns on 
the Orinoco. On his return to England the following year, he was executed 
under the old sentence as a reparation to Spain. In 1619 the first Negro 
slaves arrived in the colony of Virginia. If the persecutions of Elizabeth 
seem strange behaviour for a Protestant Queen, this acquiescence of James 
in the traffic of humanity appears no less inconsistent with his avowed 
beliefs. 

We have seen earlier how the attitude of James evoked the Great 
Protestation: “That the liberties, franchises, privileges, and jurisdictions of 
Parliament are the ancient and undoubted birthright and inheritance of the 
subjects of England, and that the arduous and urgent affairs concerning 

‘ the king, state, and defence of the realm... are proper subjects and matter 
of council and debate in Parliament.’ The king tore the page containing 
the protestation from the journal of the Commons, dissolved Parliament 
(1622, February 8), and imprisoned Southampton, Coke, Pym and Selden. 
The pedantic manner of James proved offensive to those grown accustomed 
to the hearty Tudors. James was not a great man, and the divino right, in 
belief- of which he ruled, was a myth. 


TRULY TIBET O m, 
TRULY TIBET 
by Tony Booker 


IBET has two faces. One is resigned, but passive: Tibet in exile. 

The other is grim, resentful: occupied Tibet. For whereas Tibetans. ` 

resist by non-co-operation, the Khambans, tribesmen from the 
mountainous province of Kham in Eastern Tibet, resist by killing. Illiterate, 
but tough as the country they live in, and hostile as its climate, they wage 
guerilla warfare on the Chinese troops, harrassing their outposts by . 
blowing them up, or using them as target-practice for landslides. 

A tiny nation lying between China and India in the towering Himalayas, 
Tibet has long brought a territorial gleam to China’s eye. In 1700, China 
annexed -part of Tibet and proclaimed its own Dalai Lama. This aroused 
so much hostility that the Chinese troops began a conquest of the whole 
country. They suffered early defeats but, by adopting the Tibetan © 
candidate as their own, achieved part control. These events are behind 
China’s present day claim to Tibet, which in fact dates back to 1720. 
Since then, Chinese troops have tried on more than one occasion to 
reassert themselves by force. They did not complete a successful 
occupation until 1950. ` 

Their subsequent terrorisation of the Tibetan people brought on the 
revolution of 1959. This uprising was brutally suppressed, but not before 
the Khambans had spirited the Dalai Lama into India, despite a 
‘Communist guard of 50,000 Chinese troops guarding Lhasa, the capital 

To-day, at the Pestalozzi Children’s Village at Oaklands Park, near 
Battle Abbey in Sussex, a group of children might be seen playing 
traditional Tibetan games. The village exists for the benefit of children 
from underdeveloped and developing countries who are specially selected’ 
as being most likely to benefit from a high standard of education and 
training, so that when they return to their homelands they will be well- 
equipped to serve their own people. They attend local schools; and at 
weekends, and some evenings, have extra lessons in practical subjects 
like market gardening, farming, building, metalwork, woodwork and 
engineering. 

Twenty Tibetan children between the ages of ten and seventeen are being 
cared for at the village. Eager to learn and happy at play, these youngsters 
are composed as the Sussex countryside. Peace, love and acceptance is 
the essence of their Buddhist faith. No doubt the Dalai Lama has more 
than a rough idea of how well his young compatriots are faring, as his 
own brother, Lobsang Samden, has been one of the many distinguished ` 
visitors to the village. Tibet’s 34-year-old Dalai Lama is living in exile ` 
in Dharmsala, India. The succession of Tibet’s Dalai and Tashi Lamas 
depends on the doctrine of reincarnation. The exiled Dalai Lama’s destiny - 
was decided for him at the age of two. Now it is his task to keep his 
exiled people united in faith and nationality. Life in exile can destroy 
the national identity, bringing about complete absorption. The danger 
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of being swallowed up by a new community, however, is reduced for 
Tibetans. They are united in religion, and, for the moet part, continue 
working at their traditional crafts. 
‘Most of the refugees make their first port of call at the Kingdom of 
Nepal, which lies between Tibet and India. Babies brought there are cared 
for by two American air hostesses who have taken two years’ leave without 
pay, to be of assistance. The Swiss have done most to help; a natural 
tie between the peoples of two mountainous countries is understandable. 
Tibetans are a happy race. When they hold a day of remembrance at 
Dharmsala, speeches soon give way to dance and song. Before Tibetans 
had to fles- their country, a previous ruler of Nepal gave them a piece of 
land near Kathmandu. Tibetans thrive on a cold, dry climate and dislike 
even the mildest heat. Nowadays when winter sets in, parties of them can 
be seen taking sheep down to sell in Kathmandu. The mastiff puppies 
. carried by the women are much sought after in the capital, as they make 
excellent watch dogs. 
- The road to Nepal is a hard one. The Mount Everest region forms the 
actual frontier between Tibet and Eastern Nepal. This is not the land of 
holiday excursions. Ons old man, who fled when the Communists burned 
his home, is known to have taken two years to make the trip from Lhasa 
to Nepal. Tibetans, who are natural traders, tum up in the most unlikely 
places. Even now two Tibetan students are taking degree courses at 
London University. And high in the mountains, the Dalai Lama waits, 
in the house where he may remain for the rest of his life, his hands ready 
Son ae 
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PERSPECTIVES ON PHILOSOPHY 

Thinking Philosophically. Frederick Vivian. Chatto and Windus. 25a. ` 
Prelude to Aesthetics. Eva Schaper. Allen & Unwin. 40s. 

Careful concern with language and logic is indispensable to the study of 
philosophy. If it has seemed to be a particular requirement of twentieth century 
thought, this is so for at least two reasons. Ono is that, technically speaking, 
logical, lingnistic and analytical strains have been a major preoccupation amongst 
those practitioners who conclude that to study philosophy is not to acquire any 


special body of knowledge or insight but to question’and analyse before accept- ' 


ing any particular doctrine. The other is that no longer is it thought possible, as 
it was by Plato, Aristotle and their heirs down to the nineteenth century, to 


discover truths about the world by taking thought alone: empirical knowledge, . 


as a scientist conceives it, is essentially discovery. But any assertions that may be 
made about empirically determined facts are certainly of interest to a philosopher 
for he wishes to clarify the basis of such statements and test the yalidity of 
explanations they offer. 

Frederick Vivian has written, in Thinking Philosophically, an introduction to 
the essential methods of soundly-based argument,—the bones, as it were, of 
logical thinking,—in its relevance to assertion of any kind but more especially to’ 
the kinds of question a philosopher asks and the types of statement he finds it 
reasonable to make. ‘The philosopher,’ he says, ‘encourages us to question many 
things we normally take for granted, and to puzzle over problems we had not 
previously thought of as problems’. His succinct plan makes it evident that no 
comprehension of a modern philosophic discourse is possible without some 
acquaintance with the principles of scientific method, with the distinction 
between deductive and inductive inference, and with the extent to which reason’ 
can and should inform moral argument. Whilst explaining what philosophy 
distinctively is, he shows the cogency of its methods to liberalising the education 
of specialists, in either arts or science; that it can enable the student to see his 
own discipline in relation to the wider context of human interests and other 
levels of experience than his own. The book’s principal aim is not to tell the 
reader what to think but how to think effectively; to provide the tools with 
which to determine what knowledge is and how belief may be grounded. , 

Besides laying out comprehensibly a map of the traditional movea which a 
logician makes, Mr. Vivian devotes half his admirably lucid exposition to that 
other major area of philosophic concern, theory of morals, bringing out in high 
relief the essential difference between factual, publicly testable conclusions and 
the element of value-jadgement inherent in moral discourse. There is, too, a 


` 
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particularly helpful explanation of the basis of metaphysical thought,—know- . 


ledge of another world than the tangible one. He supplies useful practice ques- 
tions and a carefully graded list of books for further reading. Intended primarily 
for students, this gracefully written book makes profitable and entertaining 
reading for all who care for rational thought and the art of argument. ~ 

Eva Schaper’s Prelude to Aesthetics is a scholarly examination of the begin- 
nings, in Plato and Aristotle, of aesthetic discourse. Discovering how artistic 


problems first arose, and tracing their subsequent impact on critical thought, the ° 


author suggests perspectives for contemporary analysis in aesthetics. Sho makes 
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two important contributions to, the living debate. One is to reveal formative 
ideas, present in the writings of the two great Greek thinkers, which are still part 
of our common stock of aesthetic notions; the other, to put forward an original 
and illuminating thesis concerning the concepts inevitably involved in speaking 
about the arts. Of the appreciation of works of art and their creation, she says: 
‘When concepts with which we are perfectly familiar, in other contexts, are used 
for aesthetic purposes . . . something happens to these concepts which changes 
their function’. This metamorphosis she calls ‘aesthetic transposition’. The notion 
here is entirely different from the inventing of particular and specialised language 
for use in evaluating or conceiving works of art. It depends for its use on our 
understanding, as a point of reference, the usual meaning of the concept in 
question, in order to extend its connotation in a particular direction. If, for 
instance, we say a picture ‘comes to life’, the phrase can be understood only in 
relation to what we rormally mean by ‘coming to life’. The transposition of the 
literal meaning is therefore not merely a metaphor (a name which only provides 
a technically useful label and a form of critical shorthand) but an extension of 
the expression’s conventional meaning in some, though not of course all, its 
aspects. Thus Dr. Schaper highlights the notion of similarity on which all 
imagery and all talk of artistic representation depends. 

Erudite but delightfully written, Dr. Schaper’s Prelude to Aesthetics ‘is 
valuable for the links it makes between contemporary thought about art criticism 


“and the questions raised by the earliest protagonists in that field of philosophy. 


Berry ABEL 
GIOVANNI BELLINI IN PERSPECTIVE 


Giovanni Bellini. Giles Robertson. Oxford University Press. 84s. 


A good deal of water has flowed under the bridges since Roger Fry 
published his study of Giovanni Bellini in 1900. It was Fry’s great achievement 
to lead art criticiam, and in particular the study of the Italian masters, out 


‘of the prevailing atmosphere of moral judgements and into a more detached 


and scientific approach. Since his day there has grown up a whole new 
tradition of scholarship, based not only on the use of original sources but on a 
balanced consideration of the pictures themselves. “The aesthetic critic,’ wrote 
Walter Pater, in the Preface to the first edition of The Renaissance, ‘regards 
all the objects with which he has to do, all works of art and the fairer forms 
of nature and human life, as powers or forces producing pleasurable sensations, 
each of a more or less peculiar or unique kind. This influence he feels, and 
wishes to explain by analysing and reducing it to its elements’. The modern 
scholar has, by and large, set himself a somewhat more practical and con- 
siderably more detailed task as the admirable work of Professor Ugo Procacci 
in the Frescoes from Florence exhibition, now on view at the Hayward Gallery, 
shows. It is agninst this background that Mr. Robertson’s careful, lucid 
and illuminating book should now be considered. 

Mr. Robertson’s aim is not to add a fresh general survey to the existing 


_imposing canon of Belkini studies, but to reconsider the Venetian master’s work 


in the light of the information that is freshly available and in doing so to 
seek to set his place in the general development of European art. To say that 
this is a light task would be an understatement. Of all the century masters 
Giovanni Bellini is probably the one to whom most people that are interested 
in the arts fee] a strong personal affection. The majority of us have been 
brought up in close contact with reproductions of the Piéra in the Brera or the 
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Madonna enthroned with Saints fromthe Church of S. Zaccaria in Venice. 
Those of us who are Londoners will probably know the Agony in the Garden 
or the Madonna of the Meadow or the portrait of Doge Leonardo Loredan, 
all in the National Gallery, as well as we know any other picture. Like - 
Leonardo, Giovanni Bellini has become from an early age part of the fabric 
of our unconscious age. Even in his own age his stature was readily admitted. 
‘Er ist ser alt’ wrote Albert Dürer in 1506 ‘und ist noch der best in gemoll. 
Roger Fry’s description of the Brera Piéta is even for so controlled- a critic, 
equally enthusiastic: ‘Bellini having found at last a technical rendering of 
form more suited to his temperament expresses bimself with unrivalled power. 
Other piétas rise to one’s mind in which the extravagance of grief is more 
acutely rendered ; others again, such as Giotto’s deposition at Padua, where the 
whole cosmos seems rent with unutterable anguish, but none in which the 
tenderness and intimacy of grief are so supremely rendered. The sorrow which 
Bellini has here conceived is divine only in its excess of humanity’, Despite, 
the preponderance of religious pictures in his subject matter, one has only to 
look at the work of a contemporary painter like Balthus, to see how strong 
the influence of Giovanni Bellini has remained even on modern art. In the 
circumstances it was an act of considerable courage on Mr. Robertson’s part 
to attempt such a work. 

‘Ag un indication: ot Wow succeusfal: he: has been, 1e ane Guots funn hii 
account of the same Piéta, a work that has surely been more frequently 
critically considered than any other masterpiece of its century. 

‘To praise or even to attempt to describe the beauty of this picture seems 
an smpertinence. The whole work has a largeness of form greater than that 
winch the Vincent Ferrer polyptach Gn the church of SS. Giovanni e Paolo, 
Venice), for all its effort, had achieved, combined with a tenderness of surface 
and detail as great as any of bis earlier works and such as the polyptach seems 
deliberately to have rejected. There is no over-amphasis of the drama of 
grief here, but a deeply restrained rendering of the beauty of sorrow that 
makes this one of the great classic achievements of European art. The colour 
is muted: a blue so dark as to be nearly black for the mantle of the Virgin 
and the robe of St. John, a pede purplish pink for the Virgin’s robe, and a 
light blue for St. John’s mantle, while a touch of warmer colour is given by 
his auburn hair. The main emphasis of the lines of the figure group is starkly 
vertical and contrasts with the simple horizontal Hines of the sarcophagus, the 
ends of which are not seen, and with the striations of cloud in the sky... 
There is a perfect balance here between means and intention.’ It is an 
admirable description ; equally important is the fact that Mr. Robertson goes 
on to place the work both in its technical evolution and in the overall 
development of European art, making the significant points that this picture 
constituted the fullest possible development of the Venetian tempera technique 
and that its formal language and emotional intensity would have been impossible 
without what had gone before from Roger van der Weyden. It is by this — 
reasoned analysis of Bellini’s achievement, as well as that of his contemporaries 
that Mr. Robertson is able to build up, in what is in fact not a long book, 
such a coherent and useful account of his subject. 

One of the difficulties of much modem art criticism is that the writers, 
seeking for new fields, tend to get bogged down in the minutiae of particular 
topics, this being the other side of the coin to the inspirational frenzy of the 
Pater or Ruskin approach. Mr. Robertson sees his subject as a whole. He . 
writes modestly, but with clarity and authority. The result is a book which 
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should prove useful both to the specialist and the general reader and which 
is probably the best individual study of a major Italian painter to have been 


“written by an Englishman «ince Sir Kenneth Clark’s Leonardo da Vinci 
appeared nearly thirty years ago. 


, ERNIE MOoNBY 
INTER-RELATIONSHIP OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Theory and Methods of Social Research. Johan Galtung. Allen & Unwii. 
Paperback, £1 15s. 


During 1968, the hoped for benefits of devaluation did not occur in Britain. 
An important factor that contributed to this was the mood of the, people in 
the country who, deciding—perhaps exroneously—that it was better to have 
goods rather than cash, stepped up their rate of expenditure. This is not the 
first time this sort of thing has happened. During the Korean War the spending 
. Public in America increased their rate of saving at a time when the economists 
~ were predicting the opposite. 

` Rather than conclude from experiences of this kind that the social sciences 
are untrustworthy it is more important to understand that many of them over- 
lap and that in order to gain a proper appreciation of a problem, a multi- 
discipline approach may have to be used. 
` Professor Galtung in his opening chapter demonstrates the inter-relationship 
of different social sciences by constructing a simple table which is reproduced 
below. Depending on the type of problem studied the units could be individual 
people, groups or countries: the particular variables or dimensions chosen. 
could vary from ono to a great many. People from different academic disciplines 
have tended to concentrate on particular cells in this table, often bringing to 
their choices a considerable amount of emotional investment. 





many m=mumber 





‘Emotional investment seems to be higher, the more off-diagonal the position 
to be defended is.’ 
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The author describes what could actually happen in contemporary social 
research. “Thus, it may weil be that the first germinal suspicion leading to a 
research project in the mind of a sociologist was located in the left hand 


bottom corner as a remark made by ono person responding to one question. 
Research may then extend legitimately horizontally by asking a number of | 


people the same questions, or vertically by asking the same person a number 
of different questions.’ He points out that often a researcher may gain insights 
into a problem by means of projects located close to one or the other of the 
axes as mentioned in the quotation above. To gain confirmation, he will need 
to move closer to projects located on the diagonal, ic. by looking at more 
variables in relation to more individuals. - 

By then going on to consider such studies covering different points in time 
(diachronic studies), Professor Galtung makes out an important case for nuch 
closer links between social science and history on the basis that they cover 
the same ground but at different levels of analysis. This detached viewpoint is 
a continuing feature throughout the book. 

The book is divided into two parts. Part I is concerned with Data Collection; 
Pact I with Data, Analysis. At every stage the writer is deeply concerned with 


the implications of the methods discussed and homely practical advice is linked. 


with rigorous analysis that serves to illustrato Professor Galtung’s stature as a 
mathematician, as well as a social scientist. Although described as a text-book 
at PhD. level, the treatment is stimulating. Anyone who wishes to cope effec- 
tively with the ever-increasing flood of data and information becoming avail- 
able will find an excursion into its pages well worth the effort. First published 
in 1967 this new paperback version will enable many more serious researchers 


to keep a copy permanently on their shelves. 
Davip FREAN 


TOWARDS A UNITED STATES OF EUROPE 


European Advanced Technology: A Programme for Integration. Christopher 
Layton. PEP. Allen & Unwin. 293pp. 40s. 


In the autumn of 1966 the British Prime Minister proposed the creation of a 
European technological community—plainly as a poHtical trump card in 
Britain's attempt to join the Common Market. A year later, Mr. Wilson substan- 
tiated his proposal, offering to harmonise company and patent laws with Europe, 
back the formation of European companies, initiate, together with industry, 
discussions in key sectors like atomic energy and computers; and, as Christopher 
Layton explains in his thorough analyses and blueprint for integration, he also 
proposed a European Instituté of Technology; while Lord Chalfont, as Britain’s 
chief Common Market negotiator, talked of common development work in the 
fields of surface transport, computers and atomic energy. Britain obviously had a 
technological contribution to make; yet, since we remain outside the Common 
Market, what has gone wrong? Were our Continental neighbours: right to 
question just what these proposals meant, or were they filled with alarm (as the 
French clearly still appear to be) at the prospect of a vigorous British export 
drive once Britain entered the Common Market? 

The answer probably Hes in a combination of both factors. Even in the latest 
example of possible co-operation—the European ‘air-bus’ project—Britain 
apparently failed to give an unequivocal ‘yes’ to the question ‘will you join in?’ 
and thus virtually opted out, leaving the French and West Germans to go ahead 
alone. Not surprisingly, Mr. Layton urges that ‘if there is to be a real common 
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interest in British participation in the European Community, the practical ways 
in which European science and technology, including British, can be pooled for 
the good of all must be spelt out clearly, and initiatives taken to get the process 
moving’. 

His own proposals include: pushing ahead with the construction of a giant 
300 GEV accelerator, under CBRN; investing Britain’s nuckar knowhow in 
fast-breeder and other reactors, in the creation of European companies, forming 
a mixed company to run joint European nuclear fuel enrichment facilities for 
peaceful purposes, moving from the present ad hoc series of bilateral or trilateral 
aircraft projects to develop a long term strategy, overcoming the divisions 
between the different European organisations in a major space effort, by merging 
ESRO and ELDO into a common European Space Authority. 

Enrope, the author argues, also needs a much wider policy to rationalise and 
develop its communication system, the creation of one or more powerful 
European computer companies; the channel tunnel project must go ahead, and 
there should be common oceanography programmes and a European Science 
Foundation. 

His main thesis, however, is that the time to take the initiative is now. He is 


opposed to using Britain’s knowhow for bargaining purposes. Technology and 


American competition can’t wait for such ‘diplomatic niceties’. In many areas 
decisions cannot be postponed, thus creating pressures for national projects. 
‘If Britain deliberately joins in the process (of industrial integration) from the 
start, exclusion from the customs union must become an anachronism." 

Twò developments are rightly stressed. The era when West Germany could be 
treated as a strong but meek retainer is coming to an end; while France also has 
to start coming to terms with the idea of a partnership of equals. The American 
challenge, the author concludes, has stirred the dazed political consciousness of 
Europe, or at least of European industry. But that new awareness has still to be 
translated into political facts. 

WILFRED ALTMAN 


WYNDHAM LEWIS—ONE FACET 


Wyndham Lewis: An Anthology of Prose. Edited by E. W. F. Tomlin. Methuen. 
80s. 


Twelve years dead, Wyndham Lewis is still in Hterary limbo. He has not, 
as was once confidently predicted, ascended with Joyce and Eliot. Mr. 
Tomlin, however, has faith. Faith enough to have edited this sizeable 
anthology of Lewis’ prose in the belief, presumably, that it will enhance the 
Master’s reputation. Unfortunately, Mr. Tomlin has, it seems to me, defeated 
his own purpose—by purposely restricting himself in the main to work that is 
out of print and unkikely to be reissued. The result is a book which, although 
undeniably of value and interest to the committed, is unlikely to make converts. 
There are, of necessity, so many sins of omission that this selection fails to 
present the quintessential, or even the essential, Lewis. 

The first 233 pages are occupied by lengthy selections from Paleface (1929) 
and The Art of Being Ruled (1926), and these, together with shorter 
from The Doom of Youth (1932) and The Enemy of the Stars (1914-1932), 
leave a mere 136 pages in which to present the reader with aspects other than 
the sociological and philosophical. For the rest, there is a splendid critical 
fragment on Picasso, from The Caliph’s Design (1919)—still in print; a little 
literary criticism from Men Without Art (1934); two essays, ‘The Diabolical 
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Principle’ and ‘The Dithyrambic Spectator’ (1931), both polemical journaliam ; 
a preface to Dr. H. Somerville’s Madness in Shakespearian Tragedy (1929) ;-a 
couple of autobiographical pieces from Blasting and Bombardilering (1937) and 
Rude Assignment (1950); some pages from Filibusters in Barbary (1932), 
travels in Morocco; sundry observations on the United States from America 
and Cosmic Man (1948) and America, I Presume (1940); and, finally, an 
epilogue, Lewis’ most moving essay on his blindness, “The Sea-Mists of Winter’, 
published in the Listener in May 1951. 

If it is Mr. Tomlin’s primary object to project the prophetic side of Lewis 
many faceted character in this anthology, then he has most certainly achieved - 
tt, but at the expense of the exclusion of such major works as Time and 
Western Man, The Wild Boy, The Lion and the Fox, The Apes of God, The 
Human Age and The Revenge For Love. Even making all due allowances for 
the business that Mr. Tomlin is avowedly about, this cannot be other than a 
grievous defect. It is as if Dickens were to be presented, and represented, 
solely by works of the order of Sketches by Boz, American Notes and The 
Uncommercial Traveller, with Pickwick, Copperfield, Great Expectations and 
the rest left out of the reckoning. 

Six years ago, when editing the letters of Wyndham Lewis, Professor W. K. . 
Rose wrote, ‘This isnot the moment or the occasion to “place” Wyndham Lewis’, - 
and neither the time nor the occasion has yet arrived. Versatile, dynamic, 
umque, impressive, Lewis was all those things—but how posterity will finally 
assess him as a creator it is still too early to predict. He may yet join Joyce 
and Ekot aloft. ` 

Meanwhile, thanks to Mr. Tomlin, we have a hefty selection of representative 
passages from works difficult of access. What we now need is a second 
anthology from those works of Wyndham Lewis’ which will suggest to the 
uncommitted reader that the first anthology was wisely made. A slight case of 


putting the cart before the hearse. 


RICHARD WHITTINGTON-EGAN 


SHORTER REVIEWS and NOTICES 


Fund Raising Techniques (Business 
Books Ltd. 65s.). This is a valuable 
and instructive study by E. Hereward 
Phillips, who has been for many years 
a leading fund raising consultant, and 
is part of the public relations organ- 
isation, Planned Public Relations Ltd. 
During the last twenty years the tech- 
niques of successful charity appeals 
have been vastly developed, largely 
due to the introduction of the pro- 
fessional consultant and to the 
influence of many American ideas. 
Mr. Hereward Phillips regards a 
charity need as an exercise in market- 
ing a new product and devotes to it 
techniques adapted from the com- 
mercial world. Perhaps the main dis- 
tinction is`in the voluntary nature of 
the appeal organisation: and he 


emphasises the ‘basic principle’ that 
the consultant's ‘function is to guide 
and advise, but that the actual asking 
for the money must be done by the 
client’. Here in this volume, Mr. Here- 
ward Phillips describes at some length 
the methods to be adopted and the 
organisation required according to 
different classes of appeals. He cites a 
number of appeals with which he him- 
self has been closely associated as 
consultant, including the ‘Save West- 
minster Abbey’ appeal which raised 
over £1m. in 1953, the Muscular Dys- 
trophy appeal which raised £250,000 
in 1961-63, the Lincaln and Chichester 
Cathedral appeals and a much smaller 
one for a girls’ school. As to expenses, 
‘the objective from the beginning must 
be to keep all expenditure down to 
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‘about 10 per cent of the total amount — 


raised’. Experience shows that in 
national appeals the percentage is very 
much lower. On the other hand, in 
small appeals relating, for example, to 
schools, parish churches and local 
charities, the cost of running expenses 
may be very much larger, as the author 
points out. In many such cases the 
cost of the feasibility study and the 
_consultant’s guaranteed minimum fee 
loom unpleasantly large at the outset 
so that the appeal committee decide to 
`. fey solely upon voluntary efforts; 
s though perhaps in the long run to the 
campasign’s disadvantage. Payment 
solely by results appears the best 
answer to this problem. The basis of a 
consultant’s fees is outside the scope 
of this book. 

Which is the Justice? (Allen & 


. , Unwin. 40s.). In these ‘reflections of a 


juvenile court magistrate’, Mr. John 
Watson looks back over more than 
thirty years as a justice of the peace 
and Chairman of an East London 
Juvenile Court. This is not intended as 
an autoblography, although he has 
much to say about his early life, work 
in boys’ clubs and the influence upon 
him of penal reformers such as Sir 
Alexander Paterson. As a magistrate 
he was also a close friend of Basil 
Henriques, another J.P. of great 
distinction in juvenile courts. Among 
the many changes during his long 
tenure have been the compulsory 
-training of lay magistrates upon 
appointment. This he applauds but - 
with justification is still critical of the 
minimal guidance given to the profes- 
sional judge, be he in the High Court 
or sitting at quarter sessions, upon 
sentencing. He wants instruction be- 
. fore appointment to the bench. 
‘Common sense’ is no longer enough; 
and the author stresses the technical 
knowledge and investigations neces- 
sary in the light of modern scientific 
knowledge before imposing suitable 
penalties. He would like to see judges 
assisted by skilled assessors, including 
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psychiatrists. In the juvenile court, 
psychiatry plays a particularly import- 
ant part, where so much delinquency 
relates back to home background. ‘A 
common backcloth portrays the broken 
home.’ He also praises the work of the 
probation officers, who do a great 
service so often on inadequate re- 
sources. This volume, based upon the 
long experience of an enlightened 
magistrate, deserves to be widely read 
particularly at a time when new 
measures for the treatment of young 
offenders are being considered. 

Writers and Critics (Oliver & Boyd. 
18s. hardback, 10s. paperback). Two 
additions have been made to this well 
established series of brief appreciations 
of the work of well known writers. The 
first is an appraisal of the American 
playwright, E. F. Albee, in Albee by 
Dr. C. W. E. Bigsby. It is a sympathetic 
study, in which particular attention is 
paid to Who's Afraid of Virginia 
Woolf? In assessing Albee’s outlook, 
Dr. Bigsby writes: ‘religion, socialism, 
nihilism are all responses which seem 
to him at best irrelevant and at worst 
cowardly’. What matters is the ‘real- 
isation of individual identity’. In the 
second volume, Gokiing, Leighton 
Hodson seeks to provide as detailed 
assessment as possible of Wiliam 
Golding’s writings, including his latest 
novel, The Pyramid. The author con- 
cludes generally: ‘it will be for his 
perceptiveness as a poet and his genius 
for making the reader re-experience 
basic feelings and urges that he will be 
esteemed’. 

Destination Mecca (Octagon Press. 
30s.). This new impression of Sayed 
Idries Shah's striking story of travel in 
Africa and the Middle East will be 
welcomed. His journey stretches from 
Tangier and contraband running to 
Cairo, the Sudan, Mecca, Petra, 
Jerusalem and the Lebanon. His 
narrative is vivid, dramatic and down 
to earth; and atill retaining the sense of 
mystery and history implicit in the 
Middle East. 
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~ TAKING MORE OUT OF THE SOIL IN THAILAND 
by Anthony Sylvester 


6 HOEVER wins the peasants will win China’, Chairman Mao had 
said. But if this is true for China it is equally valid for Thailand 
where some 80 per cent of the population are small farmers or 

agricultural labourers, eking out a frugal living, mainly by growing rice 

in the wet season. In the South, in the Malay peninsula, however, rubber 
is the main crop, again grown mainly by smallholders. For some years now 

‘the Thai peasants have been the target of intensive communist propaganda 

and recruitment campaigns, largely of Maoist inspiration. The Royal 

Bangkok Government, right-wing, authoritarian and staunchly pro- 






la E ARE gue rer EE poniage 
ial development have been set on foot up and down 
and parcel of an ‘accelerated communist suppression 


sored 5 the Food and pone Organisation of the 
United Nati with the financial assistance of the U.N. Development 
gad stand outside ideological or political controversy. Their 
J provide, with the help of modem techniques and experts, an 
impetus for development in such a way that people in the areas and regions 
concémed may be induced to adopta fresh outlook and new methods of 
work, leading to very much higher standards in terms of food and cash. 
The peasants must be wrested from the rut of their traditional ways: the 
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alarming rise in the rate of population growth alone makes this imperative. 
But if they cannot be persuaded to change, communism as a very possible 
alternative will compel them to do so. In this sense neither 
at Kalasin nor the Rubber Research Centre at Haadyai can — 
Tet the political setting tn which they Operetki 
Tn the town of Kalasin, in the North- two Government officials were ` ; 
shot dead by communist terrorists at the gatieral election last Fobcuary. 
But this was exceptional. Few would have thougtt eY 
situation could be brought under control as it undqubtedly 
past, large areas in the region were more or less nermancatly occupied 
Ey cocina comeing who hied banirane ard aacnil 
the North Vietnamese. But in the South, on the Malaysian % 
have, on the other hand, deteriorated and I was told at Haa 
ee ee Nk 














the problems which face them. The co-operation which the managel 

the two F.A.O. pole hae teen le oon Ue dee oe 

their organisations is by no means ideal or even satisfactory. In the North- 
rural 


Dee aie does Gee ea ee Mr. James C. W. Wang, 
the acting manager of the Kalasin Project complained to me that officials 
he was dealing with were lacking in expertise when it came to farming 
problems. There was not sufficient co-operation between Government 
authorities and local interests. It was on his initiative that ‘promotion 
committees’ on village level, including Government officials and local 
representatives, with him acting as adviser, were being established in the 
area. At Haadyai the British manager, Mr. C. W. Brookson suggested 
that often officials with inadequate qualifications and enthusiasm were sent 
from Bangkok to the South, for remuneration that was too low and 
conducive to graft and corruption. But when all is said and done, I was 
left in no doubt that matters were markedly improving, difficulties ironed 
out and smoother co-operation established between the Thai Government 
agencies and the F.A.O. experts, which indeed must be regarded as an 
essential prerequisite for any successful development project of this nature. 
That keen and intelligent support is now forthcoming from the Thai 
Government for development projects may well have been a blessing in 


projects such as the two F.A.O. ventures, at Kalasin and Haadyai. 

Mr. Wang, 49, a medium-sized man of quiet, gentle manners, had no 
doubt in his mind that standards of diving in the region, now barely of 
subsistence level, could easily be improved three or even four times over 
if msthods propagated by his Pilot Farm were taken up in earnest—he told 
me when I visited him last February. The matter was social as well as 
psychological. If Thai peasants send their sons to monasteries—Wats— 
for at least three months, and quite often for the rest of their lives, and 
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Buddhism generally discourages acquisitive and aggressive attitudes this 
was poles apart from his native Taiwan, where the undoubted economic 
miracle was due no less to the ambition, hard work and thriftiness of the 
Chinese as it was to American aid. 

Water is the key. In the dry season, between November and May, little 
grows. But irrigation can change this and two rice crops, apart from other 
plants, can be harvested in a year. One of the main purposes of the 
Kalasin Experimental and Demonstration farm is to examine ways by 
which irrigation can be applied in an effective and economical manner to 
grow rice and other crops. The project, which is financed jointly by the 
Special Fund of United Nations Development Programme and the Thai 
Government has been in existence since 1965, but evidently a new wind 
began to blow when Mr. Wang took over in 1967. ‘Tt is all very well to 
have excellent laboratories and experimental fields—we have them on 25 
acres’, he told me, “But the proof of the pudding is in the eating. Unless we 
succeed in applying our methods at least on the 750 acres of our 
Demonstration area and possibly much beyond it, we shall have failed in 
our main purpose.’ 

The scheme fits broadly into what is probably the most ambitious 
irrigation and food raising project ever undertaken anywhere. Giant dams 
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on the Mekong and its tributaries are to provide enough water to irrigate 
eventually some five million acres of land and generate large amounts of 
electricity. A host of friendly governments and UN. 
Mekong River project together with the four riparian states, 
Laos, Cambodia and South Vietnam. The United States contributes the 
largest sums of money for a project that has already cost 160 million 
dollars. Britain’s contribution is quite significant, especially in geological 
work and navigation projects. Even small countries, like Israel are making 
useful contributions, chiefly by their specialised experience and skills. 
Water alone, however, is not enough. Indeed in some parts of the North 
East irrigation may not be applicable owing to salinity of the soil which 
can be made worse by additional water. There has been no such problem 
at the Kalasin farm which draws its irrigation water from a small artificial 
lake. But what Mr. Wang has found out was that nothing like the full, or 
even worthwhile, results can be obtained from irrigation if the ground is 
not properly levelled to allow for a rational distribution of water. Last 
February, bulldozers and earth-moving equipment, secured from the Thai 
Irrigation Department were throbbing to and fro on about 400 acres of 
the Demonstration section, pulling up trees and removing stumps and 
anthills. It is evident that bulldozers will have to be very busy in a year 
or so when vast reserves of water will become available for agriculture 
in the North East. 


But what irrigation can do when combined with good seeds, fertiliser, 
pest control and judicious work and management could be seen at Mr. 
Wang’s 25-acre Experimental section: patches of luscious green, 
symmetrical vegetation at a time when much of the surrounding area was 
dried up, greyish or brown. The ‘miracle’ rice mtroduced into the lower 
reaches of the Mekong river area from the Philippines, only confirmed 
what everybody expected from it. The IR5-47-2 variety has been yielding 
nearly 6,500 kg. in the rainy season—as against an average of 1,800 kg. 
for traditional paddy in the area. Thus better seeds alone could 
revolutionise the standard of living of a population whose staple food is 
rice. Yet, the ‘miracle’ rice does not agree with local taste which is always 
for glutinous varieties. So. Mr. Wang found an answer by “marrying” a 
local variety, the Kumpai, and the Taiwan Taichung. In good soil and in 
rainy season the new hybrid has been yielding just over 5,000 kg. per 
hectare. 

Two crops of rice can easily be had in a year when irrigation applies, 
and additional crops can be grown as intercrops. But a better way and more 
generous to the soil, is to have a good rotation of crops with rice being 
only one of them. A rotation of rice/sweet corn/water melon can bri 
in an income of some 20,000 Baht from a hectare in a year (about £400). 
When new crops are introduced the important thing to keep in mind is 
not only whether they will grow but whether they will also sell. An Irish 
agronomist recently persuaded a number of farmers in the area to grow 
Trish potatoes as a second crop. A considerable tonnage was harvested, 
bat eventually the potatoes had to be sold below cost price as local people 
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do not like the taste of Irish potatoes and the cost of transport elsewhere 
would be prohibitive. A much more serious tragedy has resulted from 
-~ cacosaive. growing of kenaf in recent years. In the decade 1955-65 when 
kenaf was fetching high prices in the Indian and Pakistani markets the 
Thai peasants in the North East increased by 30 times the acreage under 
the crop. Entire sections of forests would be cleared and trees felled and 
bumed to make room for kenaf, which would then be grown for two or 
three years till the soil became exhausted and a new field opened. Serious 
soil erosion resulted from these practices, But last year the price of the 
kenaf sank to barely one third of its former level, and in many cases 
farmers did not even bother to harvest their kenaf. Mr. Wang has been 
discouraging neighbouring peasants from growing the crop at all. 

Even quite rudimentary improvements can bring large dividends. Onsa 
Nansab, naked save for his chequered sarong and looking much older than 
his 50 years, had the income on his six-hectare farm doubled, he told me, 
after taking help and advice from the Pilot Farm. Formerly his six-head 
family lived virtually on rice. He now grows peanuts, long beans, sugar 
cane, onions and cucumbers. Incidentally, his three young sons were 
attending school. In Thailand schooling is universal and compulsory. 

But the greatest single improvement since he began co-operating with 
Mr. Wang was that he was now raising fish in his paddy fields and ponds. 
In the past two months he netted about £100 by selling fingerlings and 
carp. Before Mr. Wang came nobody in the region had thought of raising 
fish, but this may now substantially improve the protein diet of the people. 
Onsa Nansab, one among the teeming millions of South East Asia was now 
getting a better deal, without a great deal of fresh effort on his part. Mr. 
Wang chose him and nine others out of 110 farmers in the demonstration 
area, because they seemed adequately ‘motivated’ and could be described 
as ‘aggressive’. They are to act as spearheads in the drive to raise standards 
in the area. I visited two more ‘aggressive’ specimens. The story was 
largely similar. They, too, about doubled their incomes after co-operating 
with Mr. Wang. Soon the scheme is to spread. Already some 400 farmers 
from the surrounding area had been called to a meeting at which films 
and slides were shown and improved methods of work explained by 
experts at the Pilot Farm. Such gatherings are now becoming a regular 
feature. 

In the South, too, where rubber is grown over an area of 4,600,000 rais 
(about 1,875,000 acres) the F_A.O. work there is essentially one of helping 
the smallholder to help himself. Standards generally are higher here than 
in the North East. Farmers wear European clothes, open-necked shirts 
and cotton trousers; at no time of the year is it cool enough for a 
jacket to be put on. Their earnings compare favourably with those of 
people in the rest of Thailand. Rubber prices, after a somewhat exceptional 
slump that reached its nadir early last year, have resumed their upward 
climb and production is rising. Thailand’s exports of rubber went up from 
169,848 metric tons in 1960 to 209,176 metric tons in 1967, making the 
country the third largest exporter of the natural, after Malaysia and 
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Indonesia. Nor is there much worry on account of the future. ‘Just think’, 
Mr. Brookson, the project manager told me, ‘if every Chinese family 
could afford to buy a bicycle, which it will no doubt one day, there would 
not be rubber enough in the world, natural and synthetic put together’. 
Yet this flourishing industry is based on very flimsy foundations. Most 
of the trees are nearing the end of their economic jife as the tapping panels 
are becoming exhausted. The quality of the trees, and for that matter of 
the Thai rubber, is inferior. Replanting is urgently needed with good, 
high-yield trees. The Thai government has been aware of the problem for 
some years and an incentive scheme for the replanting of rubber trees has 
been in operation. But between 1961 and 1967 only some 100,000 acres were 
replanted. This is now changing, which is in no small measure due to the 
push and initiative provided by C. W. Brookson and his team of experts 
at Haadyai. This year two million ‘budgrafts’ are to be grown in the 
nurseries of the Centre for distribution to smallholders. Another four 


million are to be provided by the Thai government agencies. But these too - 


will be of uniform, high-yield quality, tested and controlled by the F.A.O. 
research experts. 

In essence the F.A.O. project constitutes an attempt to introduce to 
Thailand techniques and ideas that have proved so successful further 
south in the peninsula, in Malaysia. Mr. Brookson, 54, is a native of 
Oxfordshire, but he spent part of his earlier life in Malaysia where he 
was chief botanist and deputy director of the Rubber Research Institute. 
When his team—there are now seven, four of them English—arrived at 
Haadyai in 1965 they found themselves, he told me, in a virtual wilderness. 
They even had to build their own water-supply system. But now, with its 
well-designed offices, magnificently equipped laboratories, an experimental 
block rubber factory, nurseries, artificial lake and last but not least, 
pleasant wooden residential houses overgrown with flowering red 
bougainvillea, the Centre was, as I saw it last February, a match for any 
of its kind anywhere in the world. 

Happily, soil and climatic conditions are not very different from those 
found in Malaysia. Nonetheless, clones, fertilisers, pesticides and other 
inputs are carefully tested at the Centre for their suitability. 

What are rather different are social conditions and general economic 
standards. Much of the rubber in Malaysia is grown on sizeable, modem 
estates which also act as model farms to others. In Thailand rubber is 
grown on some 270,000 holdings averaging 6.8 acres each. One of the 
problems is how to spread modem techniques among the multitude of 
peasants who are by no means always anxious to adopt new ways as 
long as their traditional methods bring them a reasonable retum, as they 
have largely done so far. At the Centre and 14 substations efforts are made 
to acquaint the smallholder by films and other media with modem 
techniques, including planting and tapping of the trees. Some 150 local men 
have been given an intensive course in modem methods, at the Haadyai 
Centre. 

Quite small improvements considerably increase the incomes, especially 
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in the processing of latex. This is usually done by smallholders them- 
selves and their families, in their homes. But Mr. J. M. F. Greenwood, the 
expert in charge of farm extension work has been encouraging growers to 
join in small groups to process latex and sell rubber sheet in bulk. In 
Malaysia he had helped to establish 500 such groups, with great benefits 
to the farmers. In a small village, in jungle area, in Thailand, he showed 
me a recently formed ‘group processing centre’. There was little to see. 
An open shed, a few mangles for straining the coagulated latex. A young 
man brought his supply of latex, white as milk, in a bucket fastened onto 
his bicycle. Latex is poured into metal containers to coagulate. Total 
investment was in the region of £60, but the ten farmers who joined the 
group were making good progress. Already the prices they were getting 
for their rubber sheet sold in bulk were 8 per cent above the average 
for the village. Others were now considering to join. When establishments 
for smoking the sheet, also quite inexpensive, are added, profits made by 
smalthokiers can be doubled. 

On a more sophisticated plane, factories for production of block rubber 
to technical standards are planned; the first outside the Centre itself is to 
be erected later this year. As Mr. J. D. Hastings, rubber processing 
specialist and a noted inventor of many new devices and techniques in 
rubber industry, explained, much of the rubber may eventually be processed 
in some twenty such factories placed at strategic points. But the plant is 
nearly fully automatic and calls for considerable initial outlay although it is 
simple to run and requires little supervision or specialised skill. Clearly, 
careful study of economic circumstances will have to be made in order 
to establish whether such factories will in fact pay their way. 

If all the improvements of growing rubber, including budding, tapping, 
weed control and other operations are made as suggested by F_A.O. experts, 
and good, high-yield trees are planted as well as processing and selling 
organised and improved, the 1.5 million or so people directly involved in 
Thailand’s rubber industry may well see a manifold increase in their 
standard of living. At present the average yleld per acre on Thailand’s 
rubber farms is 300 Ib., while yields as high as 2,000 Ib. per acre are by no 
means uncommon in Malaysia. Economic no less than social and political 
significance of progress in this field scarcely needs emphasising in an area 
so hotly disputed by rival political movements and ideologies. 

‘I don’t wish to claim’, Mr. Brookson said when we parted, ‘that we 
have already changed the scene in the rubber growing south of Thailand, or 
even begun to do so on a large scale. But I can say that we have created 
an initial impetus. This must continue and expand, after the present 
Rubber Development Project comea to an end in 1970’. So far the project 
haa cost 2.5 million U.S. dollars, nearly a million being provided by the 
United Nations Special Fund. No doubt, when the new university of the 
South will begin to admit its first students this will be of considerable 
importance to the scheme as the agricultural faculty will be situated 
close to the grounds of the Centre and integrated with it. 
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by John Audric 


HEN the Thai government promulgated the long awaited constitution 

last June, it announced that a general election would be held 240 days 

later so that the rice farmers who form about 85 per cent of the 
population would have the opportunity of voting. It was hoped that this 
timing would be regarded as proof of its democratic intentions. There have 
been 26 coups and 30 governments since the 1932 coup abolished absolute 
monarchy. 

The military clique which has held sway for the past twelve years is 
plainly disturbed by the result. The government’s United Thai People’s 
Party has 75 seats, but the main Opposition Party scored a triumph with 57. 
The Independents, who scored 72, are much sought after by both govern- 
ment and opposition parties, and although Thailand’s strong man, General 
Praphass, the Deputy Prime Minister and Commander-in-Chief of the Army 
can be relied upon to make it worthwhile for some Independents to swing 
over to the government side, there is a growing force to be reckoned with. 
This is composed of students and young intellectuals, and they are watched 
with some suspicion by the government, for it has not been forgotten that it 
was the demonstration by the students in 1957 against the rigged elections 
which overthrew the government. 

Moreover, it was a group of students led by Pridi Panomyong who formed 
the People’s Party which, on June 24, 1932, by a bloodless coup overthrew 
the absolute monarchy. Unfortunately, the constitution which followed 
never got off the ground. There was an early clash between the army clique 
who wanted to control the revolution, yet still preserve something of the old 
privileged order, and the civilians under Pridi who wanted full democracy. 
He had excluded the princes from politics. They were numerous because of 
royal polygamy. This act had made him many enemies. The showdown 
came when he announced his intention to nationalise agriculture and 
commerce. The assembly was immediately prorogued. Pridi was denounced 
as a communist. Advised by his supporters to leave the country, he went to 
France. 

The civilians and young intellectuals, as well as the progressives among 
the officer class, were alarmed. They saw the danger which threatened the 
revolution. They had not forgotten the humiliations they had been forced 
to accept from the ‘Wild Tigers’, a dissolute royal army corps founded by 
the previous king, Vajiravudh. The Prime Minister, Pya Manoparkarn, was 
ousted. Pridi returned from exile and an independent and international 
commission cleared him of charges of communism. Pibul took over the 
leadership of the army group and became Minister of Defence. Pridi led the 
Ministry of the Interior and brought about sweeping reforms in the penal 
laws and prison administration. He founded the University of Moral and 
Political Science and was the idol of the intellectuals and the hope of the 
farmers who formed 90 per cent of the population. 
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At the outbreak of the war, Pibul was Prime Minister. When Japan 
demanded the right of passage for Japanese troops to Burma, he’ saw that 
resistance was useless. Later he collaborated for he was convinced of a 
Japanese victory. Pridi took over the Regency while the boy king, Ananda 
Mahidol, was living in Switzerland. While Pibul supported the Japanese, 
Pridi gave valuable assistance to the Allies. As ‘Ruth’ of the Siamese under- 
ground, he became a figure. 

With the defeat of the Japanese, Pibul was arrested as a war ariminal. 
Pridi, on the other hand, was the hero of the masses. At the elections of 
1946, his candidates won by a huge majority. The same year he became 
Prime Minister and his first step was to present the Assembly with a new 
draft constitution. It differed from that of 1932 for it provided two legislative 
chambers in which members of the Upper House or Senate were elected by 
the Lower House. He drew up comprehensive plans for the nation’s econ- 
omy, urged freedom for political parties, freedom of speech and a free press. 

The privileged classea, which included the Bangkok princes and all who 
had become wealthy through collaboration with the Japanese, were 
frightened. They were resolved to get rid of Pridi. An opportunity came 
when the young King Ananda, who had returned from Switzerland to take 
over the throne, was found murdered in bed. Pridi was suspected of com- 
plicity in a regicide plot. Disillusioned, he resigned. The following year the 
army took over by another coup and Pridi fled the country. Pibul was back 
in power. 

That Pridi was the victim of a clever but devilish plot was openly admitted 
ten years afterwards by General Praphass, Deputy Prime Minister. In 
December, 1956, he declared: ‘The November 1947 coup group staged its 
coup in order to rid Thailand of former Premier Pridi Panomyong!’ Apart 
from one abortive coup in 1949, he has remained in exile. 

Pibul, now Field Marshal, was firmly entrenched in office and allied 
Thailand solidly to the United States. His henchman, the corrupt Police 
General Phao Sriyanond, ran the country as a police state. Following the 
1949 coup, six of Pridi’s former cabinet ministers and deputies were shot 
while in prison and several hundred suspects imprisoned. Phao formed a 
special riot squad stationed in Bangkok. The Thai police were equipped 
with planes, tanks and artillery and all over the country the imminent clash 
between the army and police was awaited with dread. 

Opposition was silenced. Newspapers were suppressed. Phao’s police and 
informers were active. In 1955 Field Marshal Pibul made a most successful 
world tour, and on his return brought back one British institution he had 
admired. This was Speaker’s Corner. In Bangkok it was to be the Pramane 
Ground. Here, police and onlookers gazed astonished at those who took 
full advantage of this sudden and inexplicable freedom. The government 
was denounced as corrupt and tyrannical. Phao was abused, and there was 
a clamour for his resignation. 

At the 1957 elections Pibul’s majority was very narrow. And then the 
storm broke. It was sparked off by the students of Chulalongkorn University, 
to the amazement of the entire kingdom, as well as to their own professors, 
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both Thai and foreign. For theso very polite, quiet, well disciplined young 
people who kneel to their teachers, were believed to have been politically 
apathetic for the past twenty years. I watched them march tight-lipped and 

iling through the streets to Pibul’s official residence where they demon- 
strated against the rigged elections. The army and police prepared to fight it 
out, but Field Marshal Sarit was one jump ahead. Pibul and Pharo went into 
exile. Sarit assumed office. 

From that day, students were in the public eye. They were now considered 
to be politically dangerous. The following year the University of Thamassat 
conducted an enquiry: ‘Public opinion among Thai students’. Over 75 per 
cent favoured democracy, less than 1 per cent communism. The majority 
supported neutralism in foreign policy. About 85 per cent considered that 
the results of the 1932 coup which ended absolute monarchy were good. 

In March, 1962, the Minister of the Interior announced the setting up of 
a university police corps to protect property and maintain order. University 
staffs and students were under suspicion. Memories were revived. Thailand 
suddenly realised that the abolition of absolute monarchy and the death of 
the old order had been the work of students. 

During the past ten years the number of university graduates has soared. 
American and other foreign countries award free university courses. The 
government also subsidises overseas study. America awards the vast major- 
ity and is the most favoured nation on account of the ease with which 
university degrees can be obtained. The number of American trained 
graduates runs into thousands. Many of these young graduates find it 
difficult to reconcile themselves to conditions on their return, especially the 
rampent class privilege, and proposals have been made that they pass 
through a period of adjustment. 

This educated élite, already of impressive size, is growing larger each 
year. More universities have been built in recent years and they are no 
longer confined to the capital. Four years ago, a magnificent new university 
was opened at Chiengmai in the north. Last year, the Songkla Nakaraina or 
University of the south was opened in the disaffected Moslem-Malay 
provinces. 

Then the students and young intellectuals are not without leaders, In far 
off Yunnan in south China, and the original homeland of the Thais, Pridi 
continues to exert a mystic appeal. What is particularly ominous is the 
widespread unemployment among this group. There are too many chasing 
too few jobs, and the result is that an acute social problem has already 
arisen. Their influence is considerable, and they could well constitute a 
grave threat to any oppressive and corrupt régime. 
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by ‘Gerald H. Blake 


T now seems certain that the Suez Canal will still be closed to shipping 
when it celebrates its centenary on November 17. After one hundred 
years, during which it has been the world’s most vital shipping artery, 
_ there are growing signs that when the canal re-opens it may never again 
assume its old importance, and will certainly have a different pattern of 
traffic with ships passing through rather more for convenience than necessity. 

At the time of its first closure in 1956 a number of similar predictions 
concerning the fature of the canal were made, some malicious, but others 
apparently based on assessments of future trends in the movement of freight 
by sea. In fact, comparison of traffic using the canal in 1955 and 1966, the 
last full years of operation before the two closures, shows that it increased 
substantially during the period. In 1955 just over 13 per cent of the world’s 
seabome trade used the canal, but by 1966 it had increased to 16 per cent 
and the total number of ships had increased by 6,477 a year, peat 
some fifteen extra ships a day. While passenger traffic declined 
Chae wada marked Hoos in the Yalama of Crude oll Mipmnente Gaile 
creased 155 per cent) and dry cargo (which increased 70 per cent). Clearly, 
much of the additional traffic was due to a striking increase in the movement 
of oil from countries East of Suez to the rapidly expanding markets of 
Western Europe. Thus the number of oil tankers using the canal rose 
steadily and at the same time their average size increased. In a commendable 
attempt to keep pace with this trend the Suez Canal Authorities widened 
and deepened the canal so that by 1964 it could accommodate vessels of 
38 feet draught. Finally, revenues from the canal more than doubled between 
1955 and 1966, and might well have exceeded £E100 millions for the first 
time in 1967, most of it in the form of foreign exchange so badly needed by 
Egypt for its economic development plans. 

On the face of it, therefore, the gloomy prognostications of 1956 were 
confounded largely as a result of an unexpectedly large increase in the 
demand for oil in Western Europe on the one hand, and the undoubted 
efficiency with which the Egyptians succeeded in operating and improving 
the canal on the other. A closer look at the 1955-1966 period, however, 
suggests that it may not provide any real basis on which to forecast a 
similar revival of trade when the Canal reopens for a second time. 

In the first place, the age of the giant oil tanker had begun, and in spite of 
the bigger quantities of crudo oil passing through the canal, significant 
amounts were already making their way to Europe via the Cape, and the 
second closure of the canal in June, 1967, simply hastened an evolution 
towards ever langer tankers which was already under way. By August, 1968, 
orders kad been placed in the shipyards of the world for seventy tankers in 
the 100 to 200,000 tons class and for a further 125 in the 200 to 275,000 tons 
class, the majority of them destined to lift oil from the Middle East to 
Western Europe. Even assuming that plans to deepen the canal to take 
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giant tankers of 42 feet draught materialise within a reasonable period of 
re-opening, dues are bound to increase to a point where it will pay all 
loaded tankers of over 100,000 tons to take the Cape route, and only tankers 
of less than 200,000 tons to return in ballast via Suez. One estimate suggests 
that once these giant tankers come into service the proportion of oil coming 
to Western Europe through the canal will decline from a pre 1967 crisis level 
of about 35 per cent to less than 10 per cent. 

The declining importance of the Suez route for oil is also related to the 
exploitation of alternative sources West of Suez, notably in Libya. The 
spectacular growth of Libyan oil production since 1961 to become the 
fourth largest exporter in the world in 1968 largely explains why Britain, 
France and West Germany are now far less dependent on sources East of 
Suez than in 1956. Britain has been particularly successful in this respect, 
having reduced the proportion of imported crude oil coming through the 
canal from 60 per cent in 1956 to 25 per cent in 1967. Moreover, experts 
are forecasting that while imports of oil into Western Europe will increase 
from both North Africa and the Middle East during the next five years, 
North Africa will contribute a substantially higher proportion of the 
increase. It may be noted in this context that Egypt could become an oil- 
exporter during the same period, the most likely loading terminal being on 
the coast north of Fl Alamein, west of the Suez Canal. The Egyptians are 
also constructing a 207 mile-long pipeline from Port Suez to the Mediter- 
ranean at Alexandria, capable of carrying 50 million tons of crude oil a 
year. A pipeline of this capacity is clearly intended to provide an alternative 
route to the Suez Canal for the trans-shipment of oil. The Israelis are also 
constructing a pipeline from their Red Sea port of Eilat to the Mediter- 
ranean near Ashdod, and this too will have an eventual capacity of 50 
million tons a year, and could be used for trans-shipment of oil. 

There are therefore strong indications that eventually oil traffic through 
the Suez Canal will be greatly reduced, possibly to 40 or 50 per cent of its 
1966 level. When it is remembered that in 1966 three-quarters of the ships 
passing through, three-quarters of the freight by volume, and two-thirds of 
the revenue were associated with the movement of oil, this clearly represents 
a significant loss of trade. On the other hand, dry cargoes will undoubtedly 
return to the canal route when it re-opens, simply because oil is the only 
commodity which lends itself to transportation in quantities sufficiently 
large to render alternative sea routes competitive. Closure of the canal adds 
three or four thousand miles and several days’ sailing to the main 
shipping routes to the Near and Far East, and has resulted in increased 
shipping and insurance costs, and a shortage of tramp shipping. Surcharges 
imposed for the Cape route in 1967 ranged from 174 per cent for India and 
Pakistan to 10 per cent for the Far East; Australia was least affected with a 
5 per cent surcharge. Britain has been among the hardest hit countries since 
about one-fifth of our exports and imports were shipped through the Suez 
Canal, but most other European countries have also been affected to varying 
degrees. Southbound cargoes include valuable metal manufactures, machin- 
ery and chemicals, and bulk commodities, notably cereals, fertilisers and 
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cement. Northbound cargoes include pricipally various raw materials (iron- 
ore, manganese, rubber, jute, wool, sisal, oil seeds and vegetable oils), 
together with foodstuffs for the European market (sugar, fruit, wheat and 
rice, for example). The considerable importance of this kind of trade both to 
Europe and countries East of Suez, particularly India and Pakistan, will 
ensure 'a quick revival of the canal route for dry cargoes at least to pre 1967 
levels, At the same time the Suez Canal will be exposed to some competition 
from alternative routes for the first time, and it remains to be seen what the 
effect of these will be. The most interesting of these alternative routes is the 
CENTO railway now being constructed between Istanbul, Teheran and 
Karachi whose great commercial advantages even the Russians might find 
it difficult to resist. The Israelis too hope to attract freight for trans-shipment 
overland by both road and rail between Eilat and Ashdod. And Russia has 
offered Japan the use of the shorter Arctic route to Europe in summer. 
Apart from these developments, shipping is likely to undergo technical 
improvements during the next few years which will further reduce the 
importance of the canal if only marginally. Faster ships will reduce the 
difference in the duration of voyages via the canal and round the Cape; even 
between 1956 and 1967 the number of extra days required on the Cape 
route fell by three or four days for some classes of ship. Similarly, container- 
isation of freight will reduce the actual number of ships required to carry 
the same amount of freight as conventional ships, with consequent loss of 
revenue to the Suez Canal Authority. 
It is already clear that much will have changed by the time the canal 
and the longer the delay the more far-reaching these changes will 
be. The transfer of oil to alternative routes and the exploitation of new 
sources will be intensified, technological advances in the shipping industry 
itself will be hastened, and alternative land routes by road, rail and pipeline 
will become increasingly utilsed. The political and strategic significance of 
the Suez Canal will diminish accordingly and Egypt will search for ad- 
ditional sources of foreign exchange which, happily, may come from the 
oil fields of the Western Desert and the Gulf of Suez. 


[Dr. G. H. Blake is lecturer in the Geography of the Middle East, 
University of Durham. ] 
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SOME MIDDLE EAST MUSINGS 
by W. J. Barnes 


Wi the years to come, certainly in the ‘seventies, so much oil will have 
been struck in other parts of the world, or its power equivalent, probably 
ic, ‘harnessed’, that the Middle East may have reverted more 
to what it was before the great oil discoveries there made it pre-eminently 
attractive to the Great Powers; namely a region bridging Africa and Asia 
and through de Lesseps acquiring a strategic as well as a commercial value. 
Now it may be reasonably queried whether Suez has not outlived its 
purpose. Egypt may yet become what it is geographically, a part of Africa, 
and such terms as East of Suez may by 1980 have become not necessarily 
outmoded but have lost much of their current significance. It has already 
been observed how the possession of oil as a primary commodity has altered 
the ‘balance of power’ from Suez to the Gulf. We bave also noted how oil 
is enabling Rumania to adopt a far more independent attitude towards the 
Soviet Union (herself in need of more oil) than other Comecon countries. 
It may be said too that Nigeria within a very few years will be among the 
first dozen oil-producing countries and be amassing millions in foreign 
exchange. Indeed it is almost out of date to refer to the present strife in 
that pert of West Africa as a tribal struggle between Hausa, Yoruba and 
Ibo, or a developing dispute between the Muslim North and mainly Chris- 
tian South as Nigeria was before the rebellion of Biafra. In this connexion 
it would be relevant to note the greatly increased interest which the Soviet 
Union is taking in Nigeria. Bearing in mind, therefore, the discoveries of 
oil elsewhere and the projected development within a few years of hydro- 
electric energy in Pakistan, Iran and in Africa especially, it is but logical 
to suggest that (as in Nigeria) it may be possible for Arabe and Jews to 
dwell together, Ce ne ee ee ee 
recognising, realising and even appreciating the indisputable fact that Arab 
and Jew are the sons of Abraham. That was before the discovery of oil or 
rather its potential. 

While thus musing on the Middle East and thinking of the years im- 
mediately ahead, and the year 2000, it is of interest to state what is not 
generally known, namely that according to surveys being carried out by the 
United Nations’ Economic Commission for Africa (the E.C.A.) in con- 
junction with the Organisation of African Unity (the O.A.U.), by 1980 at 
the latest developing Africa will be needing a coal-power equivatent of well 
over one hundred million tons in excess of that consumed in 1965. This 
was the forecast oi the Commission, all the more valuable in that this body 
which has worked in close association with the new countries is led by an 
African, the Ghanaian-bom Mr. Robert Gardiner, an individual held in 
great repute as a far-seeing economist. Since, as has widely been reported, 
the current dispute in the Middle East is being handled by the United 
Nations, it is reasonable to deduce that economics are being given priority 
over politics and that the view of the technologist is to be preferred to that 
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of the ideologist. Against this, as a short-term warning, must be the 
supposition that the dispute between Arab and Jew, between Israel and 
Egypt and the more predominantly Arab countries, is being deliberately 


pe a ee I a ee 
of Moscow and Peking are being transferred from the Middle East to 
projects planned or under way in Africa; Nigerian oil, for example, the 
Cabora Bassa scheme for another. To be fair, both the United States and 
Britain are displaying interest in the Middle East but it is nevertheless of 
some significance that as both the Soviet. Union and China appear to be a 
little less at variance, the greater their respective interests in West Africa, in 
East Africa, and the fostering of hate between much of young Africa and 
apartheid. There was a time, within the memory and the personal ex- 
perience of the writer, when apartheid was not a political issue. It was 
considered unfortunate when a white family had in its midst a son or 
daughter or a close relative not quite white. Its existence was (as a rule) 
ascribed to an indiscretion and, as might be assumed, the presence of this 
off-white member of an otherwise white family was not over-advertised. 
Some readers might be aware of a race referred to as ‘Cape coloured’. 
There were quite a number of them and they did extremely useful work, 
were widely and variously employed and, most certainly, were not as a 
whole regarded as a political issue. 

This may be regarded as a passing observation but not when it is 
considered within the context of the growing population problem in Afro- 
Asia and in its land bridge, the Middle East. It is common knowledge that 
every country in the Middle East including, of course, Israel, will be having 
to cater for many more mouths before jong. Much has been talked of the 
‘population explosion’ to come and there should be recalled the statement 
of Mr. George Woods when head of the World Bank. The world, he said, 
was not going to be saved by the ‘pill’. This is probably what his successor 
in office, Mr. Robert McNamara, formerly the United States Minister of 
Defense, had in mind when on taking up the presidency of the Bank, he 
said it was possible to define immediate World Bank strategy (when he 
was speaking in 1968) but very difficult to define in the coming ten, twenty 
and thirty years. Similar vagueness might be expressed about the Middle 
East. The year 2000 in that part of the world should not merely be fascinat- 
ing to contemplate but all the more worth musing over. 

Day by day discussion and commentary of the problem of the Middle 
East is inevitable and much of it is distorted or made to fit conflicting 
interests but, taking a longer view, far more important and urgent are the 
methods being adopted or contemplated to improve living standards and 
conditions. The writer recalls with feelings akin to horror the plight of 
many Egyptians a generation ago. A very big percentage of the people 
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wero living in slumdom. In Cairo there were amazing contrasts. The 
fashionable part had a French air despite presence of the British. Some 
of the shops, in the Kasr-el-Nil for example, had on display goods recpHing 
Bond Street at its best and most expensive. Outside, on the pavement, were 
beggars, legless youngsters, fastened to boards on wheels which they 
propelled by their hands while soliciting alms from passers-by. And over- 
head, on almost every day, were wheeling flights of kite-hawks, birds of 
prey, living on scraps left over by families dweHing on roof tops. ‘Times 
have changed, it is to be hoped for the better and it is to be hoped, too, 
that while wealth and poverty, as in many cities in the West, are to be found 
in Cairo, there are probably less marked extremes. Egypt in association 
with Syria as the United Arab Republic became politically a force. Now 
the links are less’strong and, gradually, slowly, everywhere throughout the 
Middle East, in every country in that region, Israel included, there is to be 
heard in increasingly strident tones the voice of the people demanding 
better living conditions for themselves- and their children. This clamour 
reflects the call of this Third World. Even in the Soviet Union there is this 
same if less strongly expressed demand. One has only to take note of 
statements made in the Moscow home services when introducing what 
Russian broadcasters were calling the ‘new industrial system’. It is not the 
place here to discuss that system but it is permissible to recaH Moscow 
broadcast admissions of defects needing technological attention. 

Perhaps too much political significance is attached to the ‘rape’ of this 
or that country, Hungary and Czecho-slovekia for examples, or too much 
attention is being paid to current strife and too little to the fact that the 
nations comprising this so-termed Third World, the Group of Ten, the 
Group of {then) Seventy-Seven which met at Algiers, the ‘Haves’ and the 
‘Have-nots’, aro becoming more inter-dependent on one another. This is 
the real meaning of that ‘wind of change’ and it applies to every part of 
the world, including the whole of the Middle East. 

It has been alleged that in the past civilisation as the West knew and 
practised was introduced too quickly to Afro-Asia. It is a fact that as far 
as Africa is concerned, the native, the ‘boy’ as he was referred to, found it 
very difficult to find employment among the white race once he had 
acquired a knowledge of their language and clothed himself ‘for the sake 
of decency’ in shorts and shirts manufactured as a rule in Brum. Shorts 
and shirts, said the ‘settler’, had pockets, pockets to be filled presumably 
(or so he thought and sometimes maintained) by his property. The shorts 
in my time some years ago in Africa were worn when the white men 
brought their white wives. It was fun to note the rapidity with which the 
‘boys’ got to work on pants they did not want, need, or understand. They 
cut out the seats, as a rule khaki-coloured, and covered the holes thus made 
by patches of coloured cloth. 

I cannot speak with quite the same authority of the Middle East except 
to assert that it is practically impossible for alien races to assume control 
over indigent inhabitants unless by forceful interference. The Middle- 
Eastern, whether Arab or Jew, is by nature independent, knowing the value 
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of primary commodities and knowing the need other countries have for 
them. It is-held by some that independence has come too quickly. Maybe, 
but one cannot halt the quickening passage of time or the fruits of research. 
This is one of the lessons to be learned everywhere, including the Middle 
East. 
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FRANCE DESPAIRS FOR BRITISH ALLY 
by George Bilainkin 


ERSAILLES, in the spring, should be a paradise for the traveller 
W weary of threatening ‘ition indecisive ‘voices, beatnik syualor and 

micro-mini skirts in London, with newspapers worried about heroism - 
in Anguilla. People move with easier gait; faces seem more vigorous. 
Tourists march for pleasure to the sights, and Swedes, Swiss and Germans 
predominate. Americans alone are fower, so aro the English-English. 
Perhaps it is the sterling shortage. Tho mile-long terraces with a history 
of revolt and bloodshed, reforms and risings, invasion, freedom, shine 
exuding wonder and relief at—survival. But for how long? Provincial 
children whose bearing delights visitors from the other side of the Channel, 
ask about statues and horse-memorials to the heroes of resistance .. . 
none forgets that three unprovoked aggressions, costing more than blood and 
wealth, have come from the eastern frontier, all inside sixty-nine years. 
Inside the salons male or female lecturers and guides tirelessly explain 
the good done by this or that ruler, his frailties, in terms that do not 
offend any nation. I ask how is it that priceless clocks, tapestries, books and 
manuscripts, did not disappear with the most recent German holocaust. 
Ths saddened lecturer is ready, with experience: “The authorities buried or 
hid, long before Goering and Hess could invade and take...’ An English 
voice asking me for a translation drew scarcely veiled distaste. 

In the Paris streets the planning is agreeable, for the tidiness is refreshing, 
does not now shame France or her soldier-roler in the Presidency. The 
major avenues suggest the spirit of Brasilia, with vast windows, a sense of 
courageous fenestration. Light-hearted disorder with motor-cars left on or 
near the kerbs, rings the bell of gaiety, reflects the essential sense of a 
people concemed with perhaps fearsome prospects. So fearsome that few 
mention them in words; lewd history is for the French not a secret. 

But below the surface there is growing bewilderment or despair, 
astonishment or horror about the British partner in London, a million 
miles away. I hear it at the Quai d’Orsay among my old and some new 
friends; business men are forthcoming in modest wine bars; politiclans 
and ‘old hands’ reflect and question, in the Crillon, next to the United 
States Embassy of mixed memories, at the crowded Ritz, where I miss 
Charles, son of the empire’s founder, or in a thirty shillings a night hotel, 
bed without breakfast. Foreign diplomatists, senior ambassadors down to 
unknown attachés from obscure capitals all express themselves candidly, 
at long last, about the ‘Soames scandal’ and ‘the hatred’ for France. 

For the experienced guest, the Quai d’Orsay is irresistible, not least for 
the setting, the ambience, the style of the attendants, the long corridors, the 
amused secretaries, the surprised attachés. In the ifbrary I glance at the 
guests: they might be ambassadors I knew yesterday in Sofia or Rio de 
Janeiro, Manilla or Tokyo, Bangkok or Jedda, Rabat or Delhi. I am 
reminded of my friend Lord Vansittart’s words in Bones of Contention: 
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‘There can be no use in planning a brave new world so long as there is a 
Germany strong enough to sweep mM away.. ., Of the First World War Germany 
was guilty 80 p.c., of the Second, 100 p.c... . They always have a sense of 
injustice”. As for France. “I shall wtways hold it a vital British 
interest to have a friendly and heelthy France for our nearest neighbour.’ 
Fe cee A re 
and I pursue my researches. 

I see that the Nuremberg judges, American, British, French and Russian 
heard in 1946 that the Nazis had their chief festival in France at 
Orandour-sur-Glane—the entire village population was shot, or burned 
alive in the church. The method recalls the Nazis’ allies, the Ustachi, 
in Glina. Here the elder and then the younger men and women, too, were 
burned inside the locked church; the sole survivor told me that, he 
feigned death among the corpses. Serbs being Orthodox were not favoured 
by the Pavelic rulers of Yugoslavia. The indictment of Nuremburg 
recalled that 180 women of the 230 deported from Compiègne in January 
1943, died of exhaustion in Auschwitz, inside four months. In three months 
in Block 8 at Dachau, 143 Frenchmen died. More than 22,000 died at 
Bichenwald in two years, 11,000, again French, passed away in Dachau 
in three months. French were among the four million killed by extermina- 
tion at Auschwitz, 1,500,000 in Majdanek-—others were citizens of the 
U.S.A. and of Britain. I note the British accused Goering and Keitel of 
the murder of 50 R.A.F. officers, cold-blooded, in the spring of 1944, one 
quarter of a century ago. I rub my head, in despair at the material and 
the one-time host in Belgrade, gentle and learned, logical and encyclopaedic, 
says one word, ‘Nadir?’ He now joins René Massigli at a far table. 

One more detail on France’s losses in 1940-1944 . . . seizures of food at 
126,000 million francs, 87 million bottles of champagne, and forced 
‘payments’ of . . . 632,000 million francs. The Russians may be forgiven 
for remembering the destruction or severe damage of 1,710 cities and 
towns, 70,000 hamlets or villages, about six million buildings, with 25 
million homeless. 

Massigli and his chief, Bidault, signed the Treaty of Alliance and 
Cordial Friendship, on March 4, 1947, in the only house the Nazis left 
undamaged in Dunkirk, with Britain’s Bevin and the Francophile Duff 
Cooper, envoy to France. The room measured fifteen fest square. The 
world read of the fifty years’ treaty, ‘Britain will never leave France: 
France will never leave the side of Britain.” One London daily added, 
“When people seek to separate France and Britain, Dunkirk will always be 
an unforgettable force, whatever politicians do’. Bidault said the alliance 
was ‘for eternity. What did it provide? Immediate mutual aid in the 
event of German aggression or threat, also: ‘Neither country will join an 
alliance or coalition against the other’. I presume this includes 1969. . . 

In the oyster bar near a splendid hotel, provincial types are preferable 
to the international for chats, I see caviare is available at 40 francs (nearly 
£4) for 14 ounces. The cosy Notre Dame is crowded nearby, and, I am 
asked many questions, courteously, with puzzlement. ‘How has it all 
happened?’ I frankly do not know, and say so. I mention the speeches 
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on June 1, 1954, when a British Chancellor celebrated the 50th anniversary 
of the Entente Cordiale with these words: ‘The bitterest and most tragic 
days of France were heartened and softened by Sir Winston Churchill's 
never to be forgotten offer of union to the French nation’—in darkest 
June, 1940. ‘To-day we have no need for words or pacts. Our hearts are 
so full, and our community of interests too , 

Mr. Harold Macmillan stood in the Royal Gallery, Palace of Westminster, 
in 1954, asking 200 guests to mount the dais and drink the health of the 
Entente Cordiale, in sight of lovely hydrangeas. 

One of my favourite works is by Harold Nicolson and I cite, to a 
French student at the Sorbonne, the references on diplomacy given in 1716 
by Monsieur de Callidres, “The good negotiator will never base the success 
upon false premises, or breaches of faith .. .° Monsieur Jules Cambon 
wrote, ‘The diplomatist must be a man of the strictest honour, if the 
government to which he is accredited and his own are to place explicit 
confidence in his statements . . . truthfulness is first among the virtues... 
not merely abstention from conscious misstatements, but a scrupulous 
care to avoid the suggestion of the false, or the suppression of the true...’ 
Can I forbear to omit the Italian foreign minister, Sonnino, pearl of 1918, 
‘Aliis licet: tibi non licet’—({others may, you mayn’t). 

But for the benefit of the inexperienced, thrusting, amateur in diplomacy, 
Mr. Harold Wilson, I would add the Heinrich Heine gem, on the citizens 
of Wirral and beyond, ‘...they are the most odious race that God in his 
wrath had ever created’. He is to be recalled with the words of Count 
Mensdorff, Austrian envoy in London, ‘Most British Ministers and 
politicians are far more ignorant, inexact and amateurish than we believed 
.. deceit is, in fact, merely the result of ignorance and superficiality... > 
Nicolson stressed, as do folk who read their volumes of once-secret 
diplomacy, ‘German policy displays remarkable continuity... force or 
the threat of force are the main instruments of negotiation. ... The General 
Staff often exercise greater influence on policy than the Foreign Office...’ 

I tremble at the thought of the bright lad from Huddersfield embarked 
on discussions with experienced Dr. Kiesinger, once liaison officer between 
the evil Ribbentrop and Goebbels ministries, m Bonn, I cannot forget 
the description by my friend of Der Spiegel, its distinguished London 
correspondent, of the scenes when West Germany’s Chancellor came under 
seductive fire from the maestro of Swadlincote, George Brown; had this 
disastrous occupant of the Foreign Office ever heard the words of 
Talleyrand, when advising young attaches: ‘Et surtout, pas trop de zèle’ 
(above all, do not allow yourself to become excited about your work). 
Spiegel wrote of what a London daily called the ‘relentless pressing by 
Mr. Wilson and Mr. Brown for an undertaking last week, to back Britain’s 
application for the Common Market’ with impressive documentation. 
Der Spiegel describes the farewell dinner at the German Embassy, and 
Mr. Brown is bedabouring him with argument so mercilessly that, the 
Chancellor thought, ‘The fellow did not even give me time to eat’. 

George Brown chose a former Eton boy who went through Sandhurst, 
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to become the youngest Minister for Agriculture, as Ambassador to France. 
Son-in-law to Winston Churchill, Mr. Soames was received on February 4, 
1969, by the President, for luncheon. For about 45 minutes the two were 
alone without an interpreter. The General is a classicist, using long and 
involved phrases, I have no idea of the quality of the envoy’s French; I 
have a sharp recollection, in the sole interview the General gave to a 
writer in London, of worrying about my speed in translating into English 
and noting in (legible) shorthand, for one hour. I think Mr. Soames was 
ill-advised, to put it politely, not to have had skilled help. 

What followed is disastrous, scarcely credible, shatters all my experiences 
of diplomatic protocol since 1938. The damage to Britain’s remaining 
credit is incalculable, not only in France but, of course, in Bonn as much 
as in critical, patronising Washington, in Moscow, and Tokyo, where 
manners remain of importance. Mr. Wilson arrived in Bonn and at 
4.30 p.m. on February 12 ‘leaked’ the details to Chancellor Kiesinger. 
Washington was told around 11.30 p.m. London time, the other members 
of the ‘Six’ that evening, or early on February 13. President de Gaulle had 
not been previously asked for his consent to ‘pass’ on the strictly 
confidential dispatch to anyone else; he had not been told, in advance, of 
what was proposed. The bombshell for the French arrived at 8.00 p.m. 
Mr. Stewart, for adequate reasons the quiet Foreign Secretary, stated on 
Saturday, February 29, that ‘there is an agreed version . . . our ambassador 
recorded General de Gaulle’s remarks, and this record of the conversation 
was shown to, and agreed by France. There is not a London and a Paris 
version.’ France at once disputed the statement. Paris announced that, 
on February 6, the envoy handed in his version in English to the Secretary- 
General in the Presidency, meticulous M. Bernard Tricot, who at once 
‘denied flatly that General de Gaulle had spoken of a four-nation 
directorate of Europe’. Photographs of the British cha-cha-cha maestro 
who had, as War Secretary, introduced a splendid variation between formal 
blue dress and battle suits, showed him smiling easily. 

I should return briefly to the debate in the Commons, when Mr. Heath, 
Sir Alec Douglas Home, Mr. Duncan Sandys, Mr. Powell, and, alone 
among the Socialists, Mr. Robert Maxwell, supported the ‘father’, Mr. 
Robin Turton. Mr. Turton demanded an apology by Mr. Wilson to the 
President; Mr. Stewart refused. Mr. Turton explained the obvious: ‘If 
you have confidential exchanges, you ask the consent of the other party, 
not merely give warning before you use the information received. This is 
the honourable course.’ Mr. Hugh Fraser, whom I first met by the bedside 
of John F. Kennedy in London in 1945, when the future President was 
resting after injections, attacked . . . ‘It is the height of folly to try to 
drive a wedge between France and the Six. Europe cannot exist without 
France.’ He might have added, ‘Britain’s old, solely reliable, ally’. He 
asked Mr. Stewart to examjne Francophobia in the Department—in the 
terms used by Mr. Paul Johnson on February 4, 1966, ‘Is it not time 
Whitehall officials were told their cold war on France is over?’ 

What is the apologia offered by the Cabinet? Is there one? Perhaps the 
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‘New Statesman’ I have cited might be the voice: “What was, and is, 
objectionable in de Gaulle’s proposals was the manner in which he wished 
to carry them out—compounded, indeed, by the sly condition that, Britain 
should first put them forward formally, to the French, saddling us with the 
guilt of originating the plot, if the truth should out.’ With a Roman claim 
to purity, the editor continued, ‘The French should have realised, they have 
had ample experience, that plain dealing with our allies is an axiom of 
British foreign policy and diplomatic manners’. Tut-tut. 

The producer of this unctuousness may have been thinking, or doubtless 
he remains innocent, of the arrival in Paris of the then Foreign Secretary 
one day late, because he had another engagement in London with Hitler’s 
chief A.D.C. George VI was on an official visit to the President of France; 
the High-Church Halifax was at his best, assuring Hitler’s one time captain 
in London that he was ‘dreaming to see’, before he died, the Fuhrer 
driving down the Mall with the British monarch. The French know... 

Was President de Gaulle acting incorrectly on February 4? Indeed not. 

He was following British precedent. He was copying U.S. precedent. 
What are the facts? President Roosevelt has been wrongly and improperly 
termed ‘isolationist’ in 1937 and 1938. Why? Sir Eric Phipps, a professional 
of quality, was told in Berlin by his US. colleague, Professor W. E. Dodd, 
equally anti-Nazi in spirit, that Roosevelt desired to call a world peace 
conference: ‘if the gangster powers’—ie. Germany and Italy—‘declined to 
attend, the peace-loving states should agree among themselves closely’. 
Mr. Eden, the records show, minuted support for the proposal, adding, ‘if 
failure were the fault of the dictators, the process of education of world 
opinion would be salutary’. Sir Robert Vansittart, at Eden’s request, 
cabled the professional ambassador in Washington at once... it was the 
gifted Sir Robert Lindsay. The envoy was asked i 

‘,.. to try to arrange that invitations thould not be sent out, untH there had 
been time for confidential discussions between the two countries.’ 

On February 11, 1937, Mr. Roosevelt offered a destroyer to carry to 
Britain the U.K. commercial Attaché (? Counsellor), Mr. Bewley, with a 
confidential dispatch for the Chancellor, virtual ruler of Britain for six 
years, Neville Chamberlain. 

Later Mr. Roosevelt sought a meeting with Chamberlain, by now Prime 
Minister, and he received one of the costliest rebuffs in diplomatic history 
. . . two months later! But Mr. Roosevelt persisted, the German-Italian 
danger was growing. On January 11, 1938, his distinguished and dedicated 
Under Secretary, Mr. Sumner Welles, told Sir Robert the President wished 
‘to keep in close touch with Britain, to state what was happening in 
Washington’. 

"The President,’ Sir Robert was impressed by Sumner Welles, ‘was com- 
municating this scheme to his Majesty's government alone, with the stipulation 
that, no other Power should be Informed of tts nature, or, even of its existence.’ 

Sumner Welles explained Mr. Roosevelt would proceed only if he received 
an assurance from Chamberlain, not later than January 17, that the scheme, 
equal access to raw materials, disarmament, and humanisation of the laws 
of war—would ‘receive London’s cordial approval and wholehearted 
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support of H.M.G.’. Then, President Roosevelt proposed to warn the 
governments of Germany, Italy and France, confidentially, of the outline 
of the plan, and to inform them that he was making a similar communica- 
tion to Britain—a copy of the General’s plan! 

As Sumner Welles tells us in his superb work, ‘The Time for Decision’, 
1944, Roosevelt recognised that ‘the bandit nations drew together, their 
respective policies, became more and more synchronised’. 

London received the cable on the aftemoon of January 12. Vansittart 
was by now sacked by Chamberlain, and his successor was the lame and 
malleable Cadogan. Anthony Eden, now Lord Avon, was having a few 
days’ rest, lunching with Lloyd George and Churchill in the south of 
France, Cadogan sent the Lindsay cable to Chequers with words of support. 
On January 13, two cables arrived, with ample support from Lindsay, 
former envoy in Berlin and once Permanent Under-Secretary. The patriotic 
and realistic professional warned that failure would result in Britain’s 
being blamed. Chamberlain asked Cadogan to ‘discuss’ it with the 
sinister creature in the shadows till May 1940, an industrial adviser, Sir 
Horace Wilson, The men of Munich decided the Roosevelt plan would 
‘cut across’ the top secret plot for secret discussions with the gangster 
powers, Chamberlain refused support, and according to Lord Avon, (in 
Facing the Dictators) ‘demanded to send his reply without consulting me 
or any member of the Cabinet’. Sumner Welles tells us, the reply resembled 
‘a douche of cold water’. Roosevelt knew Eden burried back to London, 
and succeeded in having a slightly amended message drafted. But Roosevelt 
realised, as did our desperate envoy in the Embassy in Washington, that 
the pitiful failure in prep school, in Rugby, in some metallurgical establish- 
meat, in some plantation in the Bahamas, in the Post Office in London, 
and... so on, till his fearsome hand crashed on the world’s greatest 
empire of history, was a dictatorial ruler in Downing Street. Thirty million 
died needlessly in the five continents. 

What needs to be done for Britain’s beamirched honour to be cleansed? 
None will be interested in assurance from Messrs. Wilson or Stewart—what 
is essential is a statement, accompanied by the photographed notes, in the 
margin of the original Soames telegram from Paris, all the notes, all 
the times and dates, with requisite initials or signatures. Who erred? 
Who gave the instructions? Who failed to warn? And when? 

The French know what few Britons have heard or read, the truth 
about the so-called ‘special’ relationship between London and Washington. 
Above all, the German leaders have the details so far unpublished in this 
country. How many folk would credit the terms of the offer for a separate 
peace made by Roosevelt, by now weary of Whitehall chameleons, during 
the darkest period, February 1943? He sent a special ambassador, acting 
with the ‘full authority of the White ‘House’, ‘Mr. Ball’, otherwise Mr. 
Allen W. Dulles, 50, later head of the Central Intelligence Agency. In 
Geneva ‘Mr. Ball’ met Hitler’s old messenger, Prince Max Hohenlohe. 
America offered “The partition of Germany is out of the question. So is 
the separation of Austria. By extending Poland to the East, and preserving 
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Roumania and a strong Hungary, a cordon sanitaire against Bolshevism 
and pan-Slavism must be prepared. 

‘Germany must have full recognition . . . the claim of German industry 
to be the leading role in Europe.’ 

Clearly, as recent events have shown, the total abdication, from any 
place of significance, by Britain and by France, not to mention Russia, 
allied to the United States in 1943 . . . by the ties of blood in Stalingrad, 
Moscow and Leningrad. Germany must be the US. ally. 

The French asked me for explanations about the moral decay visible in 
the London underground posters, the cheap ‘games’ saloons, the encourage- 
ment of theatre plays and films with decadence as the mainspring, the 
obsession in the feature pages with Central African styles of hair and skirts. 
In the fashionable and original residence of the former doyenne of London 
diplomacy, Mme Anna Higglof, I drank at the fountain of knowledge. 
Her husband is a major magnet for travelled seekers of inspiration; she is 
a fervent defender of Arab causes, fearless. Gunnar said, ‘In London you 
need to know sixty folk to follow cabinet policy—-here it is easier, six 
people suffice’. Over luncheon they arranged for me to meet one of the 
U.N. Ambassador Jarring’s aides. I then collected a gift book. 

I wandered about the flawless library of the man who has been long 
maligned, Foreign Minister of Munich-time, Monsieur Georges Bonnet. 
We discussed the British Premier’s cry on the BBC, that he dislikes being 
termed ‘devious, shifty and untrustworthy ...’ While he wrote the words 
praising ‘your clairvoyance so long ago’, I answered the sad inquiry 
Monsieur Bonnet put to me on Britain’s myopia again. I said I had told the 
West German Ambassador in London a few years ago over an impeccable 
luncheon, ‘Do not worry, excellency . ~. you will win the third world war 
easily .. . again the British are unarmed, concerned with bingo and crime, 
led by folk who spend the day arguing about who does what. Japen will 
aid Germany’s triumph . 


[George Bilainkin, who celebrates his 30th year as diplomatic 
correspondent, warned in March 1934, in earliest of his works, that Hitler 
would strike at Britain and the world, via Danzig. His ‘Four Guilty 
Britons’, record of duplicity in 1939, is due out this year.] 
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CORSICA: THE SCENTED ISLAND 
by Eric Glasgow 


OR most of us, in 1969, Corsica must appear as a large French 
island in the western Mediterranean, separated by the Strait of 
Bonifacio from the more southerly Italian island of Sardinia, and by 
the tranquil, blue expanses of the Ligurian Sea, from Genoa, Viareggio, 

Livorno, and the coast of Tuscany. Its nearest French contact, at any rate 
in the form of solid French territory, is the celebrated Côte d'Azur, from 
St. Tropez to Nice, Monaco, and Menton, with the Italian San Remo and 
Alassio beaming also, just across the dividing frontier, over the benign, 
embracing waters of the time-strewn Mediterranean Sea. We may remember 
Corsica, too, as a mountainous island, rather wild in its interior, with a 
covering of many aromatic shrubs, such as myrtle, rosemary, and lavender, 
which has given it the evocative, lasting name of the ‘scented island’. 
Otherwise, its agriculture has been backward, the customary olives, vines, 
and citrus fruits yielding only a meagre livelihood for its population of 
some 165,000, and failing to provide a viable alternative to the rewards 
of banditry, until the modern developments in the tourist industry, which 
have already begun to revolutionise favourably, the entire economy of 
Corsica. 

Indeed, we are ‘most liable to encounter Corsica, nowadays, in any 
general reading, amidst the colourful, gushing brochures of the travel-trade 
operators, offering, to the receptive British public, villas or luxury hotels, 
on some of Corsica’s enviably sunlit shores, near Calvi, Bastia, Solenzara, 
Bonifacio, Porto Vecchio, and even the island’s capital, Ajaccio itself. 
Thence the expectant British tourists go, and from there, like flocks of 
brightly-coloured, ephemeral blue birds, come, every summer, the profusion 
of commemorative postcards, for friends or relatives still back in the old 
country, carrying the usual sentiments of elation and surprise, at the 
sights, the sounds, and the scents, of this captivating Mediterranean island, 
and decorated, as a rule, with one or more of the numerous pictorial 
stamps of France, to pay for the costs of their brief, winged passage, 
across land and sea, to the British Isles. Probably, the stamps so used will 
have, in their designs, no particular allusions to Corsica, and tell us more 
of the mainland of France than of the features of the detached 
Mediterranean island; on the other hand, a good view of Ajaccio, Corsica’s 
capital, does appear in a 20 francs French stamp, of 1954-58, so France 
has not completely forgotten its separated outpost, now the base of the 
French ‘Foreign Legion’, since the closure of the Algerian terrain, despite 
the strong pressures of so many other rival topographical attractions, for 
its stamp-designs. 

We may well have a special interest in Corsica, at this present time, 
because, in 1969, we pass the bi-centenary of the beginnings of its French 
control, without the imposition of which Napoleon, who was bom at 
Ajaccio on August 15, 1769, would never have qualified for French 
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citizenship. Previously, of course, the history of Corsica had been very 
eventful, turbulent, and checkered. Successively, the troubled, fragrant 
isle, its constant, pervasive summer scents recalling that other lingering 
aroma, the pungent odour of Zanzibar’s cloves, wafted over the Indian 
Ocean, has been possessed by Romans, Vandals, Arabs, Pisans, and 
finally, after the year 1312, by the Genoese, ruling from across the smooth, 
separating waters of the Ligurian Sea. The protracted and alien rule of 
Genoa, however, became increasingly displeasing to the Corsicans, who 
were always unruly and resistant to any authority. In the eighteenth 
century, moreover, the Corsicans found an adequate leader, in the 
person of the patriot, Pasquale de Paoli, who was borm at Stretta, in 
Corsica, on April 6, 1725. In 1755, at the early age of thirty, his father, 
Hyacinth Paoli, having been driven into a lonely exile in Napies,. Pasquale 
took control of the entire Corsican resistance to the Genoese, whom he 
speedily confined, in operations whose nature and results closely resembled 
those of the French maquis (a name borrowed from Corsica, of course) 
in the last European War, to the northern top of the island, from Bastia to 
St. Florent and Cape Corse. He ruled the island well, giving it a 
democratic constitution, schools and a university, and making useful 


was, accordingly, quite willing, in 1768, to sell the island outright to France, 
which, at that time was looking for possessions in the Mediterranean area, 
to counterbalance those of Great Britain. 

This move was fatal to the legitimate aspirations of Paoli and the 
Corsican patriots. Although Paoli had corresponded extensively with 
English friends, where his constitutional government was greatly admired, 
England was then too preoccupied to help, nor had the Corsicans any 
other reliable support from any other Italian State, not even from Sardinia. 
The Corsicans fought heroically, Paoli won temporarily at Borgo in 
1768, but, assisted by some Corsican traitors, the French soldiers in 
Corsica completely defeated Paoli, at Pontenuovo, a village in the Corsican 
mountains, 14 miles North of Corte, in May, 1769. 

Paoli, with his chief lieutenants, then fied from Corsica, leaving the 
French in a scarcely-disputed contro!—and thus, opening the door to the 
possibility of French citizenship for Napodeon Bonaparte, who was bom 
in Corsica, only some three months later. Paoli then sought refuge in 
England, where, ever since 1765, he had won the almost adoring 
of James Boswell, the famous Scottish associate of Samuel Johnson: 

Indeed, it was Paoli and his activities in Corsica—according to S. C. 
Roberts (Boswell’s Tour of Corsica, 1923 Cambridge edition, page [X)— 
“who inspired Bosweil’s first literary achievement’, Boswell was introduced 
to Paoli—fearing that, otherwise, he might well be shot or maltreated— 
by no leas a person than Rousseau, the French radical philosopher, whom 
Paoli was trying to persuade to settle in Corsica, and to act as the sage for 
the new order of government there. Rousseau provided Boswell with the 
necessary letter of introduction, dated May 30, 1765, and safely armed 
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with that, in the following September, Boswell crossed from Leghorn 
(Livorno) to Corsica, where he travelled extensively, and met Paoli, and had 
a long and revealing association with him, even using Paoli’s own horse, 
‘with rich furniture of crimson velvet, with broad gold lace’ (Tour, op. cit., 
page 31). 

Boswell returned to England in February, 1766, whilst Paoli was still 
well established in Corsica, and still able to present the future as an open 
question: ‘If the event prove happy, we shall be called great defenders of 
liberty. If the event shall prove unhappy, we shall be called unfortunate 
rebels’ (op. cit, page 32). Boswell’s Journal of a Tour to Corsica, with 
its copious references to, and quotations from, Paoli, was not published 
until February, 1768, over two years after it had taken place, with a 
second edition in June, 1768, and a third edition in 1769. 

It was, therefore, in the full vogue of its popularity and influence, when 
Paoli arrived in England, in the summer of 1769, a State-less, penniless 
refugee, rich only in his dreams and his ideals. Boswell had been regarded, 
during bis tour of 1765, almost as an unofficial English ambassador to 
Corsica, but, in 1769, he could do nothing more public or more important 
than secure for Paoli a generous pension from the British Government, 
and a warm-hearted introduction to the hospitalities of Samuel Johnson and 
his circle. In these circumstances, Paoli, who, according to Boswell, spoke 
fairly good English, and whose English library, even in 1765, had included 
Pope’s Essay on Man, Gulliver's Travels, and Barclay’s Apology for the 
Quakers (op. cit. page 34), might well have been contented, or at least 
resigned; but, after the French Revolution of 1789, thinking, mistakenly, 
that a new order had arisen in France, he accepted the post of President 
of the French administration in Corsica (1790). He soon became suspect 
to the French, bowever—probably because of his obvious English 
sympathies—and after friction, he invited British intervention, in his 
beloved Mediterranean island. So, Corsica became, for a short time, 
British, in 1794. It did not, however, then become independent, as no 
doubt Paoli had expected: an English governor was appointed to rub it, 
as a dependency—rather like the island of Anguilla, in the West Indies, 
in this spring of 1969—and so, greatly disappointed, in 1795, Paoli 
returned to England, where he died on February 5, 1807. 

Corsica itself was re-occupied by the French, in 1796, and ever since, 
it has been French: so were ended all Paoli’s fierce, romantic dreams of 
an -independent and sovereign Corsica, vanished as the mermaids of the 
soft and sibilant sea. Says the Cambridge Modern History, Vol. VI, 1909, 
page 610, relating to Paoli: — ‘One of the few heroic and romantic figures 
of the eighteenth century, he might, under more favourable circumstances, 
have been the Washington of Corsica. His period of rule, with its loyal 
effort after constitutional government and devoted patriotism, provokes 
more sympathy than any other episode in contemporary Italian history.’ 

No doubt, Corsica has changed and developed greatly, since those 
turbulent, postulant years, of two whole centuries ago, when Boswell was 
engaged so deeply with the romantic, siren-like appeal of the ‘scented 
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island’, and Paoli’s own, stimulating and liberating dreams seemed likely 
to come true, and so herald perhaps, even the start of a new era in the 
records of human government. Boswell, in the eighteenth century, travelled 
on a mule, in conditions of great discomfort and sometimes even personal 
danger. “Throughout all Corsica, except in garrison towns, there is hardly 
an inn. I met with a single one, about eight miles from Corte’—so0 wrote 
our author of 1765 (op. cit, page 14). : 

In our own year of 1969, the contrast is complete, with good hotels in 
all the major resorts of Corsica, such as Ajaccio, Bastia, Bonifacio, Calvi, 
Corte, St. Florent, Solenzara, and Vizzavona (Baedeker’s France, 1961 
edition, page 271). Modern Corsica also has a good system of motor-bus 
services, operating satisfactorily along the many but hilly roads: so the 
Spartan conditions of the eighteenth century have now, for the most part, 
disappeared; and Corsica has become quite a popular resort, for the average 
‘British worshipper of the Mediterranean’s lavish endowments of the sun 
and the sea, not to mention the wild, spectacular scenery which may still 
- be found, in plenty, in Corsica’s interior—not greatly altered from the 
‘agreeable prospect of the mountains, covered with vines and olives’, which 
Boswell encountered, in that long, hot, late Mediterranean summer of 
1765 (Tour to Corsica, 1923 Cambridge edition, page 10). 

Even for those Britons who, for one reason or another, are unable to 
sample personally Corsica’s own peculiar blend of the Mediterranean 
warmth and colour, there is still the ample resource of the literature which 
is so readily available, in English, about the ‘scented island’. Apart from 
the works in French or Italian (perhaps berred, to the average British 
reader), we have Geoffrey Wagner’s delightful Elegy for Corsica 
1968), and the same author’s Your Guide to Corsica (London, 1960). Also 
noteworthy are Shirley Deane’s Feet in the Clouds (1965), Joseph Chiari’s 
Corsica: Columbus's Isle (1960), and E. and B. Whelpton’s Sicily, Sardinia 
and Corsica (1960). A very brief, illustrated guide is afforded by John 
G. Mason’s little book, entitled A Fortnight in Corsica, Sardinia and Elba 
(London, 1965): here, Corsica is well described as a ‘new paradise that is 
still largely unspoilt’ (op. cit, page VII). This slim volume also reminds 
us (page 53), with its table, of ‘useful phrases’, that French is still the 
dominant and accepted language, in Corsica. 

It is fitting, therefore, that we should recollect Corsica, two hundred 
years after those crucial events, in the island’s history, of 1768 to 1769: 
the commemoration surely helps to remind us that Corsica has other 
associations, besides its current, rather superficial ones, which are of sun, 
sunshine, mountains, and peaceful, unimpeded Mediterranean holidays, It 
must always de, also, the land of the patriot, Pasquale de Paoli (1725- 
1807), gleaming still in his sincerity and his enthusiasms, as well as of 
France’s own hero, Napoleon Bonaparte (1769-1821); the land, too of the 
effusive James Boswell’s first generous foreign commitments, and the 
catalyst of Boswell’s first book, 4 Tour to Corsica (1768), which S. C. 
Roberts judges to be (Cambridge edition, page XIV), ‘not unworthy of the 
author of the Life of Johnson’. Even, and perhaps especially, for those, 
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essentially English, literary associations, Corsica must have firm claims 
to our remembrance, and these must become the more pressing and 
attractive on this, the occurrence of the bi-centenary of its fateful, un- 
redeemed transference, into the control and the influence of France, its 
varying governments and its culture so different from that of Italy. The 
events of 1768-69 meant that, irretrievably, Corsica was passed from the 
- ambit of Italian culture and ideas into that of France, and the net effects 
of this, for better or for worse, remain very prominent, amongst all the 
varied features and characteristics of the Corsica we, as tourists, may find, 
even in this summer of 1969. Even so does the past, apparently lost and 
forgotten, colour, affect, sometimes determine, the very countenance and 
structure of the world which we must face and appreciate in our own 
generations. 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE AMERICAN 
DILEMMA 


by Henry F. Winslow 


HE emergence of a black culture stall in the America literary market 
"[[ piace has mained an matters to be reckoned with certain problems and - 

several ghosts. Among the problems is a profusion of titles trading 
on an unsettled national mood and the connotative term ‘black’ for all 
their respective fanatic and faddish value. Among the ghosts are those that 
haunt us perenially because the living realities they represent have seldom 
been adequately defined and never honestly acted upon. Hence from the 
vantage of what is now generally referred to as ‘the black experience’ in 
America as a civilisation (to use the title phrase of intellectual journalist- 
educator Max Lerner), the two most significant books to appear during the 
year past were The Autobiography of W. E. B. DuBois and Richard 
Wright, the latter being Constance Webb’s biography of the Mississippi- 
born Solzhenitsyn of the American social tyranny. For surely it is to Mill’s 
famous essay on liberty that we may turn for a fitting definition of the 
atmosphere in which the vast majority of American Negroes live; and 
definitely it is to the works of DuBois and Wright that we must go for an 
honest and forthright appraisal of the authentic black experience: to 
DaBois’ second volume of essays, Darkwater (1920), in which he first 
formulated his essential cri de coeur! and read his genealogical titles clear; 
and to the younger spokesman and tragic dramatist (for all that Wright 
worked in novel form, he was certainly in the tradition of Euripides) whose 
penetrating novel of integrated roguery, The Long Dream (1958), stands 
as a redwood among the tall timbers of American realistic fiction. 

Mill was relevant for all time in pointing out the distinction between political 
and social tyranny. Rightly, he reasoned the latter to be more formidable 
because the winds of concensus and comity ensure its thoroughness. Black 
culture, or the fact of its absence in the American educational curriculum, 
has become a war cry in the face of the reality of social tyranny. Aside 
from the existence of a pattern modelled on the master-slave relationship, 
two characteristic attitudes govern white-black communication in the 
United States: a feeling of pity for the helplessness of blacks and a reaction 
of fear and contempt towards the ongoing attempt to effect a revolution in 
status. And not yet has there been developed an eye-to-eye base between 
either races or class here. The black man, therefore, moves within a more 
or less controlled, circumscribed orbit; indeed, a kind of so-so zone; for to 
meet the terms of consensus expectations he must be below loving across 
artificial lines of racist taboo and above hating to the point of declaring for 
black separatism. So damned, DuBois and Wright and others of like in- 
dependence in temperament choose either to make their peace with the 
uneasy terms of social tyranny or live and die (as did both DuBois and 
Wright) in exile. 

But the ‘hectique fever’ that ‘hath got hold of the whole substance’ of the 
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An democsucy Cai ‘dasiec: than a and acrosevall classes and 
cliques here. No threat to law and order or justice figures as decisively as 
organised crime in undermining faith in authority and government. And if 
lines of communication between races and classes are non-existent, the 
same cannot be said of the community of rogues: they are integrated, active 
and consuming. Ten years ago Kenneth Tynan saw Ketti Frings’ stage 
. adaptation of The Long Dream and commented (in the New Yorker) that 
never had he seen corruption so effectively dramatised. American critics 
drove Wright’s terrible truth from the New York stage, but the lengthening 
and enlarging shadows of Gerald Cantley and Tyree Tucker, Judge Moon 
and Mayor Wakefield—the foursome of prime responsibility in Wright's 
fictional cast—have not disappeared for having been scorned and rejected. 
And quite recently America’s foremost crime expert, Ralph F. Salerno, 
described as ‘a living lexicon of startling statistics’, indicated that ‘organised 
crime represents a greater threat to the internal security of this country 
than the Communist party ever did or than the New Left ever will’. This 
judgment has been duly confirmed—as was the burning authenticity of 
Wright’s rejected novel by the holocaust in Natchez, Mississippi, on the 
night of April 24, 1940%—with the publication in late December of the 
currently best-selling life story of a member of ‘The Honoured Society’ 
among us, Peter Maas’ The Valachi Papers. For what Maas’ painful docu- 
mentary of Joseph Valachi’s career in murder and extortion proves is the 
degree to which American civilisation is foundering. And it is precisely this 
needle which Wright chose to handle by coming to grips with it. 

Much has been made, naturally, of the supposed influence the works of 
Franz Fanon have had on Black separatists here, and similarly, the alleged 
Sicilian source of organised crime. But a calm and closer look will reveal 
that what is at issue is not the parable of the seed transplanted from other 
shores, but the parable of the soil breeding corruption. Neither Harvard 
nor the University of Pennsylvania could see fit to offer DuBois a teaching 
post on their faculties when he was young and eager for recognition; and 
the representative best of black history and imaginative literature has yet 
to find its way into the American curriculum. And even with intellectual 
journalist Peter Maas’ presentation of our clearest and most omnipresent 
danger, the mass-circulated flagships of ‘the free and responsible press’ 
have yet to underline the obvious link between violence in the streets and 
corruption in the most basic of American institutions. 

Five years ago the critic David Daiches published an appraisal of 
humanistic scholarship in America under the title English Literature. He 
pointed out that ‘American scholarship . Hired akan ant sal 
biocritical surveys of a writer’, that ‘the run-of-the-mill American academic 
in the field of literature simply does not know enough’, and that ‘twentieth 
century literature is the happy hunting ground of the less intelligent and 
more eccentric—the fools and the freaks...’ As it now stands, American 
history and imaginative literature are matching disciplines in terms of 
their obeisance to fools pushing theses and freaks preoccupied with the 
oldest of man’s venereal maladies: homosexuality. Indeed, the New York 
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THE NATION OF TOMORROW . 


by Nicholas Roderey 


ATIONALISM is dying, men are whispering, in fact it is dead. 

Students of political theory are gathering to bury it. But nationalism 

will not lie down and quietly die. Wars rouse it to fresh vigour, and 
especially defeats in wars. Newly born nations bring new life to it. National- 
ism shakes and convulses the world again and again with its wars and 
uprisings. Yet no nation, or next to none, can be independent. Most nations 
will not be independent, and many should not be independent. 

Most nations cannot be independent. They will not and they should not 
be independent. Most nations cannot be independent because they cannot 
defend themselves. They will not be independent because they cannot 
produce all that they need. They should not be independent because they 
could not further, but only hinder, the advance of the world. But all nations 
can be distinct and perhaps permanent. They- will be and should be distinct 
and as permanent as history can make them. History has made them 
diverse, geography will always make them different, their endowments, their 
gifts to civilisation should keep them permanent. 

A nation does not need to form a state. And the state does not need to 
be formed by a nation. State is seldom nation. It is a geographical formation, | 
an economic unit and above all it is a class or caste structure. 

A particular state forms every nation. Every nation once constituted a 
state. But a nation need not remain a state, and often does not retain 
statehood. Poktical power forms states, and nothing else performs that 
function, All other manner of power disrupts them. The state has to fight 
constantly against these powers, and often loses the fight. It wins sometimes, 
but, in the end, it always loses. All states, in the end, fall. Only external 
threat and internal propaganda keep states alive. Enemies preserve states, 
lessons of history perpetuate them. Everything else works against them. 

Geography breaks states into small units. Nature moulds the Earth and 
the race of men. The world produces local varieties of men as it produces 
local landscapes, it forms particular types of men as it forms particular types 
of land. Economy breaks up states, and forms the fragments into larger 
units. Economy promotes change, the state resists change. Economy has 
grown from human to mechanical production; from manufacture to indus- 
try, from a size smaller than the city state to one larger than the nation 
state. Industrial economy obtains its materials from all parts of the world 
and it requires international markets. It demands states larger than are the 
nations. Class and caste and race break up the states. If they do not they 
destroy themselves. So did nobility destroy itself when it allowed the nation 
states to arise. For classes, castes and races are conditions of all mankind. 
They are a material condition, a natural condition and a human condition. 
They bespeak differences of work, of Kfe and of heredity. They thus destroy 
states rather than themselves. They endure while states pass. They them- 
selves pass when work, life or inheritance change. Nations themselves break 
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up states. They have destroyed all empires. In the last hundred years and 
more they have drawn several new maps on the contours of Europe. They 
went on to draw new maps in the Americas. They are still engaged in doing 
so in Asia and Africa. States pass quickly, nations pass slowly. 

Nationalism in Europe began with one problem, the chance to attain 
national existence in the framework of a state. This problem rose to prom- 
inence in the Middle Ages. Nation states grew, empires crumbled. The issue 
remains unsolved even in Europe. The nineteenth century gave unity and 
identity to several European nations. The twentieth century has added to 
the list of new states. Nationalism has gone overseas, it has moved to Asia 
and Africa. 

The first problem of nationalism, that of national existence, was still 
unsolved when the second problem arose. This posed the question of how 
to retain separate national existence. The state had grown greater than the 
nation. First for political reasons, for those of security, nations joined or 
were joined together to form larger states. Next, for economic reasons, these 
states had to grow still greater. Practically all national units found them- 
selves too small to farm economic units. There are apparently two excep- 
tions to this rule, but in fact there is no exception. Neither of these two very 
large states is wholly independent, or wholly one nation. No other nation 
oven distantly approaches independence. 

Nations are beginning to associate, they are trying to unite. Where they 
do not, they are beginning to disintegrate, their states tend to break up, as 
they are doing in Africa. African native states are neither national units, nor 
are they tribal entities. They are mere accidents. They live on the contribu- 
tions America and Europe give them in men and in money. They could 
not last a day without the European skill and wealth they exploit. 

But no one knows the answer to the question of nations surviving and 
nations surpassing themselves. No one can say how the nation can proceed 
beyond itself and remain a nation. The day has only a word, a phrase 
which can mean nothing, and a fiction which can do nothing. It has only an 
illusion of internationalism. 

The nation is a fact of society, a form in which society is organised. Every 
idea of society, every vision of the great society grew beyond it. The nation 
has nevertheless remained the fact through which the idea has to work. It is 
the substance of society, the matter in which the ideal has to work. The 
nation then provides the material and the instrument for the makers of 


society. 

The idea to which state-builders thus give reality may remain below the 
actuality of the nation and it may rise above or beyond the nation. The city 
remains below the nation, the empire rises above it. All nobility rises above 
the nation, it has supernational applications. Capitalism and socialism grow 
beyond it, they have international implications. The nobility of talent 
ascends above the nation, it has supernational aspirations. 

The social purpose of today, as well as the social aspiration, is national, 
yet more than national. Even the purpose of yesterday looks past the nation, 
as does the hope of tomorrow. The intention of communism was inter- 
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national, as was that of capitalism, the-aspiration of regeneration, of ana- 
genetism is supernational. The capitalists have built their international 
empires and the communists have also built theirs. The makers of the 
society to come, the anagenetists, will build their supernational empire. For 
yesterday was, today is and tomorrow will be a day of empire builders. 

The nation nevertheless has much importance, as all material has that 
carries high power. And the better the material is the higher power it can 
carry. For there is better in achievement, and perhaps inheritance, as there 
may be better in endeavour or perhaps fortune. But the better the nation is 
the higher its destiny will carry it. 

No limit exists to the growth of the human group. The city of Rome 
established an enormous empire. The small island, Britain, created an 
empire spanning the five continents. A nation of average size can today 
build a world empire. And this is the day of empire building. 

A family becomes a tribe. And a hundred families perish. Another 
hundred are absorbed. One tribe becomes a nation. And a dozen tribes 
perish. Another dozen are absorbed. One nation may become the world. 
And a score may perish. Many more may be absorbed. That is the way of 
nature, And when that nation has become humanity it too will perish. 

It may perish before that time. All nations may thus perish. For all 
nations are divided into castes or classes, as were all tribes before them. The 
caste and the class came before the nations, and they will outlast the nations. 

At this moment of high water mark in national consciousness, men must 
ask themselyes whether nationalism in fact requires complete political 
independence for the nation. Yet if one rejects nationalism, what can he put 
into its place? Can men really enact the idea of internationalism? Can they 
give reality to an ambiguous and implausible world government? There 
can be world leadership as an ideal and not world government. There can 
be an ability concept applied to world government and not an equalitarian 
concept. There can be supernationalism and not internationalism. This latter 
resolves itself into an insubstantial and impracticable ideal. It is, in fact, 
an idea and not an ideal. Even so it proves to be self-contradictory. The 
nation does not provide a temple in which a people worships itself. It offers 
a foundation on which to build a new world. There is no other foundation 
on which to build, build something greater than the nation, and even a 
greater nation. 

The nation that does not strive to prevail will perish. The civilisation 
that does not seek to prevail will perish. If the nations of the West do not 
wish to prevail they will perish. They will not make their civilisation endure, 
they will see it destroyed. They now stand for equality of right, not ability, 
not duty. They may go down into extinction. They try to protect all liberty 
and sovereignty, but not opportunity and true authority. They will likely 
surrender their lands and their civilisation to destruction. Their will, perhaps 
their will to power, alone can make nations live, civilisations survive. The 
wish to make all nations and all races like those of the West, condemns the 
West to death. 
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THE NEW GUINEA RACE 


by M. Mortimer 


many boundaries of New Guinea have the potential for overy 
possible dispute: demarcations between friendly and unfriendly rich 
and poor, colonial and domestic, national and inter-Power. Ambiguous, ` 
formed from historical accident, ignorance of people and terrain, undefined, 
disputed and artificial they have created unnatural local divisions: ethnic, 
tribal, social and economic. Contending boundaries are not all even within 
the Island: In the Torres Straits, many Islands belong to Queensland, 
and the claims of underwater gas and oil developers have already led to 
legal disputes over permit control, Bougainville, detached from the 
Solomons in the Anglo-German colonial era, is following Nauru in 
demanding independence or leadership of a Solomon Melanesian Federa- 
tion. There is no doubt, since the Conzinc Rio Tinto development of the 
Island copper, she would be economically viable and a loss to the New 
Guinea economy. 

Divisions within the Island are the most fraught with danger. The 
Eastern half divided between Australian New Guinea (Papua) and the 
Trust Territory is a happy hunting ground for UNO. Unpopular and 
irrelevant though its Visiting Missions, they stir the colonial pot. What 
final phrases will be churned out in the sacred name of independence, 
will depend whether the theme of self-determination or uti possidetis is the . 
most expedient with which to beat any old colonialist power resident. 
Fortunately the desire of politically aware New Guinea to unite and to 
keep Australia as their rich mentor, many enable UNO for once to be 
faced with the accusation of divide and rule. 

It is above all in relation to West New Guinea (Irian) that New Guinca 
is turned towards Australia and away from UNO. (The boundary between 
was still unfinished by the Australian Indonesian team in 1967.) 

Indonesia, earlier than Spain and Latin America with the theory of 
possidetis, claimed Irian purely as successor State to the Dutch East 
Indies. Because there was no ethnic or any other reason to allow this 
inclusion into a Malayan State, the 1962 New York Agreement provided 
for an ‘act of seif-determination’ not later than 1969—1to decide whether the 
area should maintain its ties with Indonesia or sever them. Indonesia, for 
reasons of prestige, agreed in letter. Her spirit could be seen on August 17 
(Independence Day) when both the president Suharto and the Foreign 
Minister, Mr. Malik, threatened that only an affirmative vote would be 
accepted. This was followed by a three day conference of East Indonesian 
governors and generals at Makassar, resolving that whatever happened, 
they would not tolerate the loss of West Irian. 

Indonesia’s immediate get out is that firstly, nowhere in the Agreement 
is the word ‘plebescite’ to be found. And indeed this would be embarrassing 
since the coastal majority is deeply anti-Indonesian after four years of 
neglect, corruption, broken promises, and suppression in the form of 
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bombing, beating and shooting. There are also an estimated 2,000 
refugees just over the border. Secondly Indonesia claims that the 300,000 
(out of a total population of about 800,000) who live in the Highlands 
are too primitive to know what such a choice is about (nota bene Rhodesia 
for one man one vote). Nevertheless, since UNO presence and participa- 
tion is provided for, some form of consultation must take place (though 
- local leaders are being ‘encouraged’ to pass resolutions against the projected 
act of self-determination’. The favoured method of the consultation at 
present is ‘musjawarah’ or conferring with local leaders. This is not 
convincing in a difficult terrain of over 300 tongues and where there is no 
real tradition of tribal organisation in the African sense, and leaders aro 
appointed. Even if they wished, Indonesia has neither the money nor skill 
to carry out a real survey of opinion in a country which even the efficient 
Dutch only controlled three-fifths of. 

Nothing can conceal the fact that Indonesia has not the skill or desire 
to develop West Irian and its calamitous administration coatrasts not only 
with the Dutch in the past, but with East New Guinea in the present. 

In the 1950s, the Dutch and Australians had hoped for a united and 
independent New Guinea under international guarantee might be achieved 
by 1975. Unfortunately, American hostility to the old colonial powers in 
the East (for which she has paid heavily in Vietnam) and the support given 
to Indonesia by the Afro-Asian bloc in UNO, wrecked this sensible plan. 
West Irian was a valuable distraction to Indonesia from home treubles and 
America naively hoped that her support would keep Indonesia from going 
Communist, 

For the time being, Australia and Indonesia play it quiet, turning a blind 
eye to refugees and smugglers. After 1969, this can no longer be so. West 
New Guinea will not for ever tolerate its economic misery compared with 
P-NG prosperity. Nationalist Movements, like the Free Papua Group 
operate in the mountains among the Arfik tribes, and a Committee of 
Freedom maintains contact from Holland, On the other side, Eastem New 
Guinea, in their new feelings of nationalist independence are already 
demanding one New Guinea, and claim that West New Guinea, wrongfully 
torn away Dy Dutch and Indonesian alike, must be returned. 

Australia, sooner or later must take sides. If, as seems likely, it forms 
part of the Canberra discussions this year, this problem, balanced as it is, 
between South East Asia and the Pacific, may prove the most formidable 
for the next Commonwealth Conference, if time, the most precious gift 
in international relations, proves longer than rope. 
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CHRISTOPHER CODRINGTON, 1668-1710 
by H. A. L. Rice 


Codringtons were an ancient Gloucestershire family, a member of 
which had settled in Barbados in 1628 as one of the pioneer planters, 
carving his estate out of virgin forest and laying the foundation of the ' 

the family fortune. This pioneer, Christopher Codrington I, had a son, 
also named Christopher, who became Governor of the Leeward Islands 
from 1689 to 1698. This man’s son, yet another Christopher, was born in 
Barbados in 1668, in a house which still stands. 

This remarkable person, Christopher II, was surrounded from infancy 
by all the adjuncts of wealth and social position, and with platoons of 
negro servants to attend to his every wish. He early showed signs of a 
quick and lively intelligence, as well as of the masterful and passionate 
temperament which distinguished him in later life. After private tutoring 
at home, he was sent to England at the age of twelve to attend a private 
schoo] kept by a Dr. Wedale at Enfield in Middlesex. Here he made good 
use of his opportunities, and in July 1685 he matriculated and entered 
Christ Church College, Oxford as a Gentleman Commoner. 

The Codringtons had always been devoted Royalists, and when James H 
ascended the throne in 1685 Christopher, though in no way inclined to the 
new King’s religion, was among those who welcomed his accession. When 
in December 1688, the Prince of Wales was born, the young Gentleman 
Commoner from the Caribbean celebrated the event with a congratulatory 
poem in the florid and allusive manner of the period. When James fled the 
country soon after, however, to be succeeded by his son-in-law, William 
of Orange, Codrington seems to have reconciled himself to the fait accompli 
and the subsequent Revolution settlement without undue distress of con- 
science. 

He seems, in fact, at this stage of his career to have been a young man of 
no violent political attachments. Rich, handsome, witty, a good horseman 
and a poet of no small accompHshment, he was both versatile and volatile 
in his tastes and enthusiasms. 

In July 1687, he was admitted as a member of the Middle Temple, while 
still keeping his terms at Oxford where he was able to consort with many 
notabilities in Church and State. His rapid intellectual advance was marked 
by his appointment, in 1689, to a probationer Fellowship at All Souls’ and 
his election as a Fellow in the following year. The Senior Fellows at this 
time included Dr. George Clarke, the celebrated jurist; Dr. Radcliffe, the 
physician, after whom the famous Camera and Infirmary are named; and 
Matthew Tindal, the Deist philosopher. Among the friendships he formed 
were those with Joseph Addison, the poet and essayist, and with the Honour- 
able Charles Boyle, afterwards fourth Earl of Orrery. 

He also became a noted bibliophile, and even before he went down from 
Oxford it was estimated by Thomas Hearne, the antiquary, that Codrington 
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possessed some twelve thousand volumes, the current value of which was 
in the region of £6,000. This was the nucleus of the famous library which 
he was to bequeath to All Souls’. Ms 

Then the soldier. To counteract the efforts of Louis XIV to establish his 
military domination of Europe, the British Government decided in 1692 
to launch an attack on the French colonial bases in the West Indies. An 

` expedition was organised and, somewhat to the consternation of his friends 
in Oxford, Christopher Codrington joined as a volunteer. Perhaps the call 
of his native Caribbean was the decisive factor. At any rate, the expedition 
was a failure—mainly because of faulty planning and inadequate supplies. 
There was an abortive and fruitless attack on the island of Martinique, in 
the course of which Codrington received his baptism of fire, and then the 
expedition returned to England. All it had achieved was an alarmingly high 
casualty list from sickness and disease. 

In 1694 Codrington was gazetted Captain in Colonel John Hales’s 
Regiment, and saw action in that and the following year in Flanders where 
he was present at the siege of the fortress town of Namur. His valour in this 
action was rewarded with his being given command of the second battalion 
of the First Regiment of Guards, whose commanding officer had been 
killed. After a further lengthy period of trench warfare, the regiment re- 
turned to England, for Colonel Codrington’s military exploits to be 
celebrated in verse by no less a poet than Joseph Addison. A few months 
later the short-lived Peace of Ryswick brought a temporary halt to the 
hostilities, and Codrington found himself the much féted hero of the 
University of Oxford. Shortly afterwards Willam HI paid an offical visit to 
the University, and in the absence of the Public Orator through illness, 
Colonel Codrington of All Souls’ was deputed to deliver, in Latin, what the 
historian Edmund Gibson afterwards described as ‘a very elegant oration’. 

Christopher Codrington H, Governor of the Leeward Islands, died sud- 
denly on July 20, 1698, and at the early age of thirty his son Christopher 
TT was appointed to succeed him. He sailed for the Caribbean early in 1700, 
and found the Islands in a far from satisfactory state. Not only had their 
defences been shockingly neglected but the Navigation Acts were openly 
flouted, customs arrangements were ignored and a flourishing contraband 
trade was rife. The general administration of the islands was incompetent 
and corrupt; the courts and the law generally were held in almost universal 
contempt. 

Codrington’s efforts to remedy this sad state of affairs not unnaturally 
met with considerable hostility, but he did succeed in bringing about a wide 
measure of improvement, particulary in the processes and administration of 
the law. Here, no doubt, his English legal training stood him in good stead. 

He was also greatly exercised over the condition of the negro slaves whose 
work was such a vital factor in the prosperity of the sugar plantations. He 
was sufficiently a man of his age not to question the existence of slavery 
itself, but he was untypical enough to oppose those planters who tried to 
deny the rights of the negroes to be taught and to practise the Christian 
religion. He saw that one serious obstacle was the poor quality of many of 
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ths clergy sent out from England to minister in the West Indies. Not only 
did they do next to nothing, were indeed permitted to do next to nothing, 
for the negroes; but, as he wrote, ‘they doe no service to the white heathens 
they find there, by their teaching and example’. 

He besought the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of London 
to do something unheard of then, and indeed for more than a century and 
a half to come; namely, to send out clergy under vows of chastity, poverty ` 
and obedience—‘apostolical men who are willing to take much pains for 
little reward’—and, further, he promised to lend any such men his fullest 
support. 

But, alas for such enlightened idealism, the English episcopate had no 
such men to send. For nearly two centuries Ecclesia Anglicana had been 
without what are technically known as Religious Orders and was to remain 
without them until the Oxford Movement brought about their restoration 
more than a century later. Christopher Codrington was that much ahead of 
his time, yet his dream was never completely lost sight of. It was ultimately 
to receive a fulfilment which one cannot doubt would have given him 
intense satisfaction! 

The war with France having been resumed in 1701, Codrington proposed 
to the Home Government that to co-ordinate operations in the Caribbean 
all the British-owned islands should be united under the command and 
supervision of one Governor-General Here, again, he was far ahead of his 
time. In fact, he soon discovered that the West Indies were no more ready 
for federation in 1702 than they proved to be in 1962..He also came up 
against steady opposition to his reforming measures among the planters, an 
opposition which led to absurdly false charges of tyranny and perversion of 
justice being laid against him in London. The case dragged on for months 
and was dealt with, first by a Committee of the House of Commons, and 
then by a full debate of the House. Eloquently defended by his friend 
Charles Boyle, MP for Huntingdon, Rcernaten was at last honourably 
acquitted on all accounts. 

He was now able to turi Bisvalieition to other matters, and when William 
HI died on March 8, 1702, he at once proclaimed the accession of Queen 
Anne without waiting for authorisation from London. This was in order to 
forestall any attempt by Jacobite and pro-French sympathisers in the islands 
to declare in favour of the Stuart claimant, the 13 year-old Prince James. 

In a swift and brilliant miktary campaign which followed, the French 
were driven out of St. Kitts and Codrington was congratulated by the 
Government in London. Further operations were planned against Martin- 
ique, Guadeloupe, Havana and Cartagena, but these were destined to perish 
in frustration through lack of adequate preparation and want of co- 
operation on the part of the naval authorities. 

Then Codrington was struck down by a sudden, mysterious illness. For 
four months he lay between life and death, smitten by temporary blindness, 
paralysed in all his limbs, and afflicted by a terrible lethargy of mind and 
body. While he was thus incapacitated, his enemies in the Islands and in 
London were not idle, and when, slowly and painfully, he at last won his 
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way back to health, it was only to find that he had been relieved of his 
appointment as Governor of the Leeward Islands. Hè forwarded a letter of 
dignified protest to the Earl of Peterborough, Secretary of State, but un- 
availingly. All that he could get in the way of satisfaction was an official 
statement that he had been in no way to blame for the failure of the attack 
on Guadeloupe. ‘I was executed,’ he remarked mordantly, ‘and then 

_ acquitted!’ l 

Codrington for a time considered returning to England to retire on his 
family estate in Gloucestershire, but hearing from his friend Boyle of the 
political intrigues at home and of the discrediting of Marlborough’s military 
achievements, he changed his mind. After waiting in vain for reinstatement 
or some further employment under the Crown, he at last decided to quit the 
Leeward Islands and settle in his native Barbados. 

Here he spent the last two years of his life, in supervising his estates and 
in the enjoyment of his splendid library. His close companion during this 
period was the Rector of St. James’s Church, Bridgetown, William Gordon. 
I had the honour,’ wrote Gordon later, ‘of enjoying a large share of his 
favours, and of being the Happy Companion of his Studies and Retirements 
for the last two years of his life.’ 

Codrington had never really recovered from his severe illness and in 
Barbados his health deteriorated rapidly. He died on Good Friday, April 7, 
1710, in the forty-second year of his age. 

He was buried in St. Michael’s Church, Bridgetown, but six years later 
his remains were brought to England to be reinterred in the Chapel of All 
Souls’ College, to which he had bequeathed his books. At his own desire, his 
grave was covered with a plain marble slab bearing just the one word— 
Codrington. 


1fn 1955 Codrington College, Barbados, wes taken over by the Anglican Com- 
munity of the Resurrection of Mirfield. 
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HAMLET ECCLESIASTES? d 
by L. David Hunt 


IR Edmund Chambers, in his introduction to Hamlet, reminds us of 

‘the growing modern theory that the dremas of Shakespeare—comedies 

and tragedies alike—are largely Aristophanic in their intent; filled 
with topical allusions, to which in many cases the clue is now lost’. If 
they are I may be justified in looking beyond the original sources of the 
a ee ee ee a 

‘liturgical’ grandeur of the poetry in order to gain a fresh understanding of 
what remains a largely enigmatic play. 

The theory I am about to propound does not fit all the facts or explain 
every situation. But what theory does? The point is, not everyone can 
imbibe the metaphysical content of Hamlet. To the groundlings of old— 
as to our modern film audience—much of it must have been almost in- 
comprehensible. Conversely, as a tragedy of action it is patently un- 
satisfactory. In an attempt to bind together in a common sympathy Master 
Jack of Eastcheap, cheering at “Treachery! Seek it out!’, and Sir Walter 
dreaming of Eldorado, ‘the undiscovered country from whose boum no 
traveller returns’, I put forward the following thesis. 

To give further interest to plot and characterisation, to indulge the 
Elizabethan passion for ‘conceit’, to add to the Aristotelian ‘pleasure of 
recognition’, and to appeal to that unique English quality of complacent 
self-assurance; these are the motives I believe to have inspired Shakespeare 
to interpret the Hamlet story as a protracted allegory-cum-satire upon the 
Continental Reformation. 

What, after all, was the chief fixture of sixteenth-century European 
history if not the impact of religion on politics and politics on religion, 
at a time when they were practically one and the same thing? Elizabethan 
England, in the relative tranquillity of her own religious settlement, could 
afford to look back over the events of the previous eighty years with a 
certain detachment. The meandering, undirected course of the Reformation 
in Europe threw into favourable relief the political initiative which the 
great Todor monarchs had been able to sustain over religious problems. 
Here was prime material for satire. Here was a big theme, worthy of a 
genius. Such an underlying purpose would both flatter the Englishman’s 
political snobbery and give the cultural Philistine a clue to the understanding 
of a ‘problem play’. 

We must, of course, first of all ascertain whether such an interpretation 
receives any textual support. Other ‘imaginative theories” rather fall to the 
ground because they depend on certain supposed resemblances between 
the Dramatis Personae and the characters of contemporary court circles. 
I believe, however, that Hamlet’s words, - 

‘A convocation of politic worms are e’en at him. Your worm is your 
Emperor for diet’, (TV, iil) 
provide the essential clue to the allegory. The commentator of my text, 
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in common with most, says, 

‘This is an allusion to the famous Diet . . . held at Worms in 1521. It 

was before this that Luther was summoned to appear. 
Well, yes; it is a pun. But is it nothing more? The play was written at 
least 75 years after this historical event. It had long since lost all topical 
interest. Surely this is a very weak historical joke as it stands? But if it 
is taken as the key sentence of the play the whole drama may be understood 
in a new light, giving new significance to the fact that Hamlet is a student 
at Wittenberg University (where Luther was a Professor), the popular 
anti-clericalism of the gravediggers and, surely, the ‘nunnery’ scene. 
Hamlet is ecclesiastical in intent. 

The opening scene of the play unfolds the state of affairs; and with its 
note of uneasiness and nervousness prepares us for what is to come. Let 
us equate Denmark with the religious polity of Europe at the beginning 
of the sixteenth-century. 

The ethos, with its supernatural signs, indicates the ‘end of an age’. 
Horatio draws a comparison with the end of the Roman republic: 

A little ere the mightiest Julius fell... 

...in the Roman streets. 

Here we have stumbled on another subsidiary clue. Julius Caesar, 
certainly—but the Popes were the mediaeval Caesars of Europe, and 
Julius TI (1503-1513) was the fabulous Renaissance Pope during whose 
office the young Luther was wrestling with his soul. The remark later in 
Act I, scene v, 

Something is rotten in the state of Denmark, 
is pregnantly true of any analysis of the state of the Church around 1500. 
A dissatisfaction with the present regime is implied by many remarks of 
the lesser characters, but it remains for Hamlet himself to put it into 
concrete terms: 

The time is out of joint: O cursed spite 

That ever I was born to set it right. 

Hamlet, then, is Luther—a correlation made all the more plausible by the 
fact that anagrammatically the two names share four out of six letters. 
On this basis I offer a provisional list of some of the main characters, 
suggesting personalities or ideas they may represent: 

Hamlet—Luther. 

Gertrude—Holy Mother Church. i 

The Ghost—the idealisation of the patristic epoch to which the Church was 
happily wedded for some two thousand years. More particularly, perhaps, 
St. Augustine, greatest of the Church fathers, who has haunted Christian 
theology since the fifth century. 

Claudius—the decadent and debauched religion of the sixteenth century 
as particularly manifested in the Renaissance Papacy. 

Polonius—the intellectual and scholastic tradition of the Church, now 
long past its pristine vigour. 

Laertes and Ophelia—tit is difficult to be precise about these. Perhaps 
the dual themes of the Catholic theology of redemption, justification by 
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faith, themes around which the Reformation controversy centred. Thus, 
Laertes is the practical man to whom Hamlet is antipathetic. He is held 
in high regard by his father (Works). Ophelia is the sensitive girl whom 
Hamlet loves but also drives mad (Faith). Or possibly the two ‘swords’ of 
the Church’s powers; Ophelia being the spiritual arm and Laertes the 
secular arm (Charles V?). Note that the Charch tried to discipline Luther 
on the grounds of its spiritual authority before it had to fall back on using 
force. So, in Hamlet, Ophelia is ‘loosed’ to Hamlet in the ‘nunnery’ scene, 
and only when this fails is Claudius driven to the expedient of the 
sword duel. i 
Horatio—the scholar and poet, Hamlet’s faithful friend, perhaps Luther’s 
friend Melancthon. 

Fortinbras—Calvin. 

We know that Luther was troubled for long enough by a sickness of the 
soul even before he pinned up his Ninety-Five Theses at Wittenberg. 
Dissatisfied and upset by the state of affairs in the Church, he tumed to 
the study of Augustinian writers and found there a new hope and a new 
revelation. 

As his renewed study of the Pauline theology of free grace quickened 
and inspired Luther, so in the play the vision and the message of the 
Ghost stimulate Hamlet and free him from all doubt of the perfidy of his 
mother and the decadent Claudius. Both men saw the wrongfulness of the 
present situation; for both the shock of sudden revelation upon sensitive 
natures led to a certain degree of unbalance in their attempts to solve 
the problems before them. 

Now consider the two highlights of the play, the ‘play scene’ and the 
‘bedchamber scene’. Both can be shown to resemble crucial scenes in the 
life of Luther. The nailing up of the Theses was a challenge to authority 
to show its hand, though the action itself purported to be no more than a 
harmless academic exercise. But in their enthusiasm both Hamlet and 
Lather give away more than they intend and do not gain what they expect. 
Hamlet is in fact almost caught in his own ‘mousetrap’. But the spring is 
withheld for a'time. Hamlet worsens the situation by making his motives 
anly too clear. 

He poisons him i’ the garden fors estate. His name's Gonzago: the 
story is extant and writ in choice Italian. You shall see anon how the 
murderer gets the love of Gonzago’s wife. (II, ii). 

Luther’s subsequent burning of the Papal Bull denouncing his propositions 
corresponds to this metaphorical burning of Hamlet’s boats. The breach 
is now open. 

In the play there follows immediately the summons to the Queen’s 
chamber. Note that it is Polonius who summons Hamlet/Luther . . . 
to the Diet of Worms and the springing of the mousetrap (though im a 
way for which Polonius had not bargained! ). It is also important that the 
fate of Hamlet is already sealed (II, iii) before it is known if the interview 
with his mother will effect a reformation. The parallel interview (before 
the German church and nation) is again striking in similarity of context. 
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amlet and Luther both arrive at their interviews to be scolded, and the 
authorities believe themselves to be in control of the situation. Both culprits 
have respect for the authority before which they are called, but both say 
more than they intended, and wrest the initiative into their own hands. 
Worms did indeed mark the virtual death of the old ‘Polonius’ scholasticism. 
Luther, whatever else he did, brought about a need for a renewed study of 
theology more in keeping with the thought of his age. 

This incident is followed on the one hand by Hamlet’s journey to 
England by ship, his kidnapping by the pirates to his own benefit and his 


, retum to Denmark. On the other hand, it is followed by Luther’s journey 


back to Saxony under Imperial protection, his subsequent kidnapping by 
his friends and his sojourn in the Warburg Castle. 

‘Hamlet/Luther in the end succeeds in his revenge. He has destroyed 
the beginning of the papacy, but at the cost of breaking his Mother Church 
and bringing his whole world down in ruins. Had Luther not been the 
man he was—of conflicting passions and self-contradictory ideas, a man of 
supreme subjectivism—the Reformation might well have taken a different 
turn. May this description not amr well apply to Hamlet? The play 
and the religious movement are both tragedies of misapplied thought, 
which had its roots in a fundamental psychological malaise, 

The allegory is completed by an incident which is often thought to be 
somewhat irrelevant—the last minute entry of young Fortinbras. Yet in 
this scheme he becomes one of the most significant characters. Shakespeare 
was giving his Elizabethan audience his considered prophecy of religious 
and political developments in England. The answer to the “Hamlet” 
problem lies in the cancelling out of several unsatisfactory forces and their 
replacement by the practical man of action, the man of organised and 
systematic mind, the man of success. He has the last word. He holds the 
stage and gives a hint of his coming domination: 

I have some right of memory in this kingdom, 

Which now to claim, my vantage doth invite me. 

Who is this super-man if he is not Calvin, the only Continental theologian of 
the Reformation to gain any permanent following in Britain, the influence 
of whose thought was at the time of the play’s writing very definitely on 
the increase within the English Church? 

I might well go on with many more parallels of this kind, but there 
must be an end. I only trust that I may have stimulated a fresh and 
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play. 
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CROSS-CURRENTS IN ENGLISH AND BRAZILIAN 4 
LITERATURE 


by H. and B. Bacon 


T is strange to-day to think that at one time in the history of colonial 

Brazil the Indian language Tupi-Guarani was generally spoken by the 

colonials, a decree from the mother-country being necessary to restore 
Portuguese to a dominant role. However, the Guarani phase left no 
literature; whereas in the eighteenth century we find a distinct literature 
in Portuguese, especially in the school of poets centred on Vila Rica, the 
then capital and mining town of Minas Gerais. The models for this 
largely lyric poetry are naturally European. But it is only in the nineteenth 
century that any definitely English influence appears, and then principally 
in the prose writers; and in spite of periodic emotional waves of 
Brazilismo this influence continues to the present day, its most obvious 
expression being the frequent quotation in newspaper articles of the more 
proverbial sayings in Hamlet. 

A living author who owes something to Britain is Erico Verissimo. His 
trilogy O Tempo e o Vento follows the method of Hugh Walpole’s Herries 
sequence. Both stories trace through a number of generations the history 
of a family in which there are two entirely opposed strains of character, 
one wild and cavalier, the other stolid and calculating. Both authors are 
more sympathetic to their Esau types than their Jacobs. But Verisstmo 
develops further than Walpole the idea of the gap between the generations, 
the total failure of communion between father and son. The family story 
traced by Verissimo he puts on an authentic background of history which 
is as vital and interesting as the fiction. He conveys, as though can- 
temporary, life in the eighteenth century in the borderland pampas of 
Brazil, and the state of tension in which isolated ranching families lived, 
owing to the skirmishes with the ‘Spanish’ bands of marauders. When he 
comes to the nineteenth century, it is the turmoil of the all-too-frequent 
civil strife in the area; one volume opens with a delicious soliloquy of a 
lad who to reach his look-out post has to cross the road under observation 
from the great house of the little township, occupied by the enemy, which 
includes boys he has grown up with. He is torn between the likelihood of 
getting shot, and fear of what his old friends will think of him if he 
hasn’t the courage to make a dash for it. 

Going back a little, British influence is direct in Rui Barbosa’s Letters 
from England, written during his exile from 1891-95, and reflecting close 
attention to the English political and social scene. All his life Rui was 
an admirer of things British, but his literary style is thoroughly Ciceronian, 
and goes back (notably his vocabulary) to French and Latin models, 

It was the eighteenth century pioneer English novelist that had such 
an impact on Europe, and consequently on Brazil, where a number of 
powerful writers appear after 1850. Laurence Sterne’s whimsical originality 
is most copied. One short story, for instance, of José de Alencar (1829-77) 
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begins with a situation almost identical with the coach incident in A 
Sentimental Journey. The hero of Cinco Minutos is just as unreasonably 
stimulated by the casual proximity to an unknown lady in a public 
vehicle, and draws his conclusions with equally astonishing speed. But 
whereas for Sterne the incident is inconsequentially sentimental, Alencar 
builds up a romantic plot around his couple, and in due course they live 
happily ever after. 

Machado de Assis (1839-1908) has been called ‘the Brazilian Dickens’, 
but there is little ground for this. It is the modem vogue in Brazil to 
complain of him that he ‘aped Europe’. But the truth is that Braztl of the 
last century was a coastal civilisation linked more closely to the culture 
and social life of Europe than to its own hinterland. And Machado de 
Assis reflects faithfully the society of Rio de Janeiro in the last years of 
the Emperor D. Pedro H, though his studies of human nature stand 
independent of time and place. His mind was stocked with European 
literature, and he refers (more frequently than to Continental writers) to 
Fielding, Sterne, Scott and, of course, to Shakespeare. In a preface to 
Assis’ novel Memórias Póstumas de Brás Cubas, the critic H. Pereira da 
Silva, while recognising his intellectual debt to French writers, says this 
work ‘crosses the channel and mingles with the thought of an Englishman, 
who, if he does not weaken the other influences, predominates easily over 
them: Laurence Sterne’. 

Assis’ style is digressive and episodic, like that of Sterne, but used for 
ironic thrusts that often have a strain of bitterness, and convey his 
philosophy of disillusion. The ‘memórias Póstumas’ exemplify his use of 
Tristram Shandy. Most of Tristram Shandy takes place before its title- 
hero is born: then the Memórias should open, decides Assis, with the 
funeral of their subject. Sterme’s paragraph devoted to a sequence of 
dots without words Assis reproduces, but maliciosamente, with an added 
piquancy: he makes it a conversation between two lovers, and entitles it 
‘That ancient dialogue between Adam and Eve’. 

In another of Machado de Assis’ principal novels, Quincas Borda, the 
climax of the story is drawn from the madness scene in King Lear. Here 
one cannot help but make a comparison with Herman Melville’s Moby 
Dick which makes use of the same scene. Melville changes the material 
circumstances of the incident: the mad king becomes another kind of 
leader, the mad sea-captain, Ahab; the jester, his companion, is changed 
to a cabin~boy, and the heath to the desert wastes of the sea. But the 
mood is the same as in the original: the two central figures voice their 
Se ee a cee 
their struggle against the killer whale. The effect of this incident 
Moby Dick td baikor uyon acabe With: Shaak, and tet 
him at his own game. 

Machado de Assis is wiser. He uses the Lear scene; he has a royal 
madman, and a companion who is his conversation partner; they wander 
through the night in a wilderness, and a fearful storm breaks over their 
heade; they are found by friends and sheltered, but they soon afterwards 
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die in consequence of'their madness or their exposure. However, Assis has 
altered almost all the psychological factors; it is as though he were 

saying ‘I admit the magnificence of King ‘Lear, but if you were to find a 
Ee ee ee RE the 
only companion to follow him in these circumstances would be a dog, and 
eloquence, when they were both soaked to the skin, there would be none’. 

To tell the truth, Rubiao the madman is only royal in his own conceit; 
he thinks he is Napoleon IO of France. For some time past the only 
friend he has had to talk to has been the dog Quincas Borba. Eventually 
he escapes from a private asylum in Rio, travels to his native town of 
Barbacena, arriving at night, and as the storm bursts, starts tramping the 
deserted streets with the faithful dog at his heels, This is another barbed 
shot of the author’s—even one’s birthplace, in some circumstances, can be 
as inhospitable as a desert. The man and the dog, who have talked and 
barked so much, walk in complete silence, until in early moming a former 
neighbour of Rubiao’s sees them and takes them in; in a brief while they 
are dead. 

To recognise this debt of Machado de Assis to Shakespeare is not 
intended of course in any way to detract from his originality—no more 
than does Camoes’ debt to Virgil, or Milton’s to both these, detract from 
theirs. The spiritual link of a writer with his predecessors adds ‘over- 
tones’, and deepens the significance of his work. 

The literary debt between Britain and Brazil is not all on one side. A 
modern English author went to the nineteenth century novelist already 
mentioned, José de Alencar, for the source of her best-seller. Alencar’s 
‘Encarnacao’ is the story of a man who marries again while still under - 
the spell of his first wife, whom he had dearly loved. Amália, the living, 
finds that he has a wax statue of Julicta, the dead wife, in the suite of 
rooms that is kept just as she had them. Amália does everything she can 
to transfer the speil to herself, even to dressing in Julieta’s clothes, bat 
in vain. Only buming down the house and the statue could break the 
spell. This he does in a fit of delirium, and is saved from the flames by 
Amália. - Years later the cure is tested by their returning and looking over 
the charred ruins. Daphne du Maurier takes this story and improves it 
immeasurably by changing the morbid fascination of love to that of fear, 
and transferring the course from which the husband renews his morbidity 
from the wax figure to a live and malevolent housekeeper. This woman 
finally sets light to the house and is destroyed in it. Sias pa erae 
Rebecca. 
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GUERILLA REVOLUTION 


Castro: A Political Biography. Herbert L. Matthews. Allen Lane. The Penguin 
Press. 50s. 


Mr. Henbert Matthews, a veteran foreign correspondent for The New York 
Times, has attempted a general survey of the Cuban revolution, using the 
career of Fidel Castro as a central theme. Although his book gives the 
impression of being hurriedly written and is often muddled and repetitious, 
the author has an impressive expertise to deploy. He was one of the first 
American journalists to ‘discover’ Fidel Castro and his handful of guerillas 
in the Sierra Maestra in 1957. Along with the famous C.B.S. documentary by 
Taber and Torquino, his reports gave Castro desperately needed publicity: 
for the first time the guerillas were portrayed as a serious threat to the Batista 
régime, and the widespread stories that Fidel was dead were finally killed 
by the publication, in The New York Times, of a photograph of Matthews and 
Castro together in the Sierra. Apart from keeping in personal touch with 
Castro and hig ruling group ever since, Matthews has evidently read much of 
the recent vast academic output of Cuban studies in the States. 

A major theme of the book, often implicit and couched in measured and 
regretful terms, is a damning indictment of American policy towards Castro’s 
Cuba. The detailed history of how the State Department, CLA, US. 
representatives in Cuba, and the Pentagon, arrived at such fundamental 
misconceptions of Castro and the Cuban situation still remains to be written. 
(A start has been made in accounts of the Bay of Pigs invasion by writers 
such as Haynes Johnson and Arthur Schlesinger, Jnr.). Matthews, in bis book, 
usefully identifies the major misconceptions winch have underlain costly and 
counter-productive U.S. policies toward the phenomenon of guerilla revolution 
in Castro’s Cuba and elsewhere. 

First there was the failure to recognise the autochthonous nature of the 
guerilla movement, its indispensable base of support among the poor peasantry 
and the urban proletariat, its proud independence, fierce nationalism and 
frenzied hostility to colonialism m any form. Second, and closely linked with 
this, was the underestimate of the popular following, the effective charisma 
of the revolutionary and leader. 

It is also important to recogrrise the relevance of the principles and practice 
of guerilla warfare for the development of the guerilla revolution in power. 
Che Guevara’s three principles of guenlla warfare are constant mobility, 
constant distrust, constant vigilance; when applied to the movement as 
régime they help to explain the extraordinarily pragmatic nature of guerilla 
revolution. 

Constant mobility has meant a swift and radical social revolution involving 
agrarian reform, considerable industrial modernisation, and relatively the 
largest educational investment of any Latin American country. For Castro 
it has also meant the cynical and calculated espousal of Marxist-leninist 
terms and symbols in order to gain vital economic aid from the Soviet Union 
and other communist countries, 

Constant distrust, as Matthews demonstrates, has been a characteristic of 
Cuba’s relationship not only with the U.S.A. but with all outside powers, 
inchiding the Soviet Union. Castro has ensured that the Cuban communist 
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party remains under Castroite control and Soviet technical experts have been 
ignored or heeded at Fidel’s whim. 

Constant vigilance is exercised in the interests of the Cuban revolition's 
internal survival, and in the course of it expansion. The combatant posture 
ot the Castro régime can be seen not only in the venomous propaganda 
onslaught, based on Cuba, against the U.S.A., but also in the attempts to carry 
the guerilla battle to the mainland. From the character and momentum of 
the guemlla revolution it follows that any outside power which casts 1tsolf 
in the role of counter-revolutionary, which does not come to terms with the 
eh ee oe a a 
of intensifying propaganda conflict and finally into either attempting to 
liquidate, or to isolate, the new régime. Yet if an outside power, from the 
early stages of a guerilla revolution, comes to terms with it, and learns to 
live with it, there is a possibility of co-operating with the revolutionary 
leadership and exerting some moral influence upon it. 

PauL WILKINSON 


KNOWLEDGE AND BELIEF 


The Autoblography of Bertrand Russell, 1944 to 1967, Volume Il. Allen & 
Unwin. 423. 


The third volume of Bertrand Russell's autobiography begins with his return 
to England from the United States in 1944 and ends with the setting up, under 
the Bertrand Russell Peace Foundation, of the International War Crimes 
Tribunal in 1967. The fully documented story of his passionate struggle for 
world peace and nuclear disarmament throughout the twenty-three years shows 
an unflageing vigour in the forum that all younger men must envy. As in the 
earlier memoirs, each chapter is followed by letters, some relating to the 
immediate biographical content and others included for their intrinsic interest. 
Family news sits side by side with communications to and from Einstein, T. S. 
Eliot and Julian Huxley, as well as personages of the highest diplomatic con- 
sequence, Such fleeting insights serve only to whet the reader’s appetite for an 
extended collection of letters that would surely be comparable in importance, 
for students of our time, to those of Voltaire for historians of the Enlighten- 
ment. 

Unequajled in abjunng humbug and hypocrisy, Russell traces with unerring 
accuracy the changes in his own viewpoints over the years. These were 
occasioned not only by the course of international relations since the Second 
World War but by his emotional response to failures of inter-racial under- 
standing. Never content to be the ‘grand old man’, Russell gives in his final 
autobiographical statement an illuminating record of the public and private 
battles he has fought, particularly since the publication of his Human Society 
in Ethics and Politics, a book whose message was an urgent warning against 
blind folly in international affairs. That his chief adversaries have frequently 
been public apathy or downright frivolity is evidenced in a brief but not trivial 
account of the B-B.C.’s attitude to a projected talk on ‘Man’s Peril’, a dis- 
tillation of the theme of Russell's book. “They asked me,’ ho says, ‘to hold a 
debate, metead, with a young and cheerful footballer who could offset my grim 
forebodings.’ 

The oldest and most distinguished of philosophers has been joined by the 
youngest idealists in initiating new movements for the amelioration of mankind. 
In turn, he has joined them in the arena, sharing their physical protests as well 
as the indignities inflicted upon them. ‘Neither misery nor folly,’ he sald on his 
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eaghtieth birthday, ‘seems to me any part of the inevitable lot of man. And I 
am convinced that intelligence, patience and eloquence can, sooner or later, 
lead the human race out of its self-imposed tortures provided it does not 
exterminate itself meanwhile.’ No man can ever have striven more valiantly or 
powerfully to try to ensure that it does not. 

Berry ABEL 


SICK MAN OF EUROPE? 


Decline and Fall? Britain's Crisis in the Sixties. By Paul Einzig. Macmillan. 
244 pp. 45s. 


No-one living in Britain enjoys listening to, or reading, a catalogue of our 
decline, and there is little pleasure in Dr. Einzg’s stark account of our record 
in the post-war era. Nevertheless, this self-critical appraisal is timely, even 
though the picture is too uniformly dismal and his analysis of political blonders 
shattering to any remaining vestige of British pride. 

Many of the things he records needed recording and underlining, if only 
to be noted by a sufficient number of future politicians for corrective action. 
Not that Dr. Einzig is hopeful on that score. ‘Never’, he writes of the present 
government, ‘has a defeat been more richly deserved than their defeat will be. 
Unfortunately, never has a victory been leas deserved than a Tory victory would 
be in 1971’. Briain has not been well served by her leaders aince the war. 
This is, surely, the bitter lesson: that she can muster a leader such as 
Churchill in her direst hour, but fail dismalty in times of peace. 

For the first 20 pages of his book, Dr. Einzig paints the most depressing, 
almost overstated case. Some day, the full causes of Britain’s earlier ‘ 
should be examined. Has there been such a deterioration of some of those 
qualities of the British character which had been responsible for the achieve- 
ment of Britiah greatness? Is the root cause a lack of effort and self-sacrifice? 
Or have self-seeking, party politicians caused the ruin of the nation, playing 
Santa Claus while in office, acting with excessive extravagance, over-taxing 
the people, causing the chronic weakness of sterling, turning the nation into 
perennial borrowers, paying themselves higher salaries at moments of acute 
crisis, thereby engaging in irresponsible spending while preaching self-restraint, 
fooling the people with slogans like ‘you've never had it so good’. 

The prospect is far from encouraging, as Dr. Einzig recounts the blunders 
of successive administrations; and yet, one feels, there 1s an inner strength, 
a will and a native ingenuity which must one day reassert itself and re- 
emerge trrumphant out of the trough. 

WILFRED ALTMAN 


THE SOCIAL FUNCTION OF SPEECH 


On the Wisdom of Words. Geoffrey Wagner. Allen & Unwin. 40s. 


“Words and the meanings of words are not matters for the academic 
amusement of Hnguists and Jogisticians, or for the aesthetic delight of poets; 
they are matters of the profoundest ethical significance to every human being.’ 
That quotation from Aldous Hunley, together with R. N. Anshen’s comment, 
‘For man is that being on earth who does not have language. Man is 
language’, are linked premises of Professor Wagner’s most interesting study 
of general semantics. Premises which, quite appropriately, are an end and a 
beginning, for, as the author points out, communication is circular. 
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Professor Wagner's basic text is ‘simply that the world is contained withif 
words’, or, if you wish it, ‘In the beginning was the Word’. Here we are 
concerned with two distinct types of communication—identified as apparent 


translation. To clarify: take the words Wail Street. Their apparent sense is 
clear enough—a certain thoroughfare, a specific location. They have also a 
transparent meaning outside themselves, and enclosed in language—namely, 
high finance, wicked capitalists. If, says Professor Wagner, language were all 
‘apparent’ and mechanistic, a very low order of sociality would prevail. The 
semantic definition which he favours is that of I. A. Richards—‘a label for 
the functional aspects as opposed to the phonological and morphological 
aspects of language’. 

What we are invited to study in this book jis the social function of verbal 
utterances, what Wimsatt has pejoratively called the ‘affective fallacy’, Fallacy 
because it is Wimsatt’s contention that, in the case of poetry, this is ‘a 
confusion between the poem and its results (what it iy and what it does)’. The 
direction the argument takes is obvious. Criticism ceases to be objective. It 
becomes surbjective—is based on the effect, and ends up in relativism. 
Professor Wagner counters with Wittgenstein’s Don't ask for the meaning, 
ask for the use’. 

Surely a warrant, if one were needed, for Joycean onomatopoela and 
portmanteau words, Runyonceque ‘never-never speak’, and Carrollian-Learian 


comages. 

Professor Wagner's book is thorough, exhaustive and wide-ranging — 
‘Communication, from anthropologists to disc jockeys, from Bertrand Russell 
to Bob Dylan’. His argument is heavily weighted with homely (homily?) 
examples, set out under some extremely ‘transparent’ crossheads. The ‘crazy 
quilt of contemporary lenguage’ comes in for a pretty severe ahredding, and 
the plastic phraseology of the Ad. man is mercilessly rendered down to its 
synthetic dregs. The author, quite properly, tends to despise the neologisms 
of technology and those social euphemisms whose errand it is to make 
everything grandiose in resonance. The sanitation engineer still shifts as much 
trash as the old garbage collector. A aleep engineer still manufactures 
mattresses. A household engineer is still a plumber, and a construction engineer 
remains a ditch-digger. Grandiloquent periphrasis alters nothing. All that 
wilful obscurantiam achieves is the revelation — not revaluation — of the 
obscurantist. On the Wisdom of Words is a thoughtful, often provocative, 
book, which has a great deal to say on the folly of speech. 

RICHARD WHITTINGTON-EGAN 


A FURTHER LOOK AT D. H. LAWRENCE 
Conflict in the Novels of D. H. Lawrence. Yudhishtar. Oliver & Boyd. 60s. 


the battle is done. Surely an addition to the Laurentian canon may 
be advanced both peaceably and humbly. Once past Dr. Yudhbishtar’s own 
particular dragon at the gate—an over-emphatic and mistakenly ‘hard-hitting’ 
first chapter (attributable, no doubt, to the exigency and convention of a 
doctoral thesis) in which, by deriding and denying other criticam, he presenta 
himself as the only true interpreter of Lawrence—hix thematic analysis of the 
novels is a useful guide, to the student, of what is going on. He hammers home 
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tiat “it is the theme of relationships which is the essential ciue to the meaning 
as well as the structure of all Lawrence’s novels’. 

He fails to prove, however, his contention that other critics have offered 
thear interpretations—sociological, metaphysical, peycho-analytical—as the only 
definitive ‘sotutions’. As his argument progresses, he does concede that others, 
too, have had soms-inkkng that Lawrence's depiction of the connection of 
person to person and to the ‘circumambient universe’ is worth remarking. 

This book is clearly a labour of love, and it comes as no surprise to read in 
Dr. Yudhishtar’s conclusion his own personal opinion that Lawrence is ‘the 
most important English writer of this century’. One would have been happier, 
though, if Dr. Yudhishtar had not been so restricted by the terms of His 
thesis as to have been unable to furnish any standard of comparison with the 
rest of the literature of the century, so that his opiniton—as presented—is 
insubstantial indeed. His devotion lags around even Lawrence's weakest 
areas, and makes a virtue of them—the novels ‘are by no means “perfect”... 
Their imperfections are a part of their strength; their unfinished nature itself 
contributes to their greatness.’ Hoe is appreciative of the ‘difficult’ novels: 
Kangaroo ‘reveals to us certain conflicts we must face end resolve; warns Us 
against possible pxfalks; and makes us aware of some of the questions we 
must ask ourselves’. The Plumed Serpent ts astonishingly tamed into ‘the 
depiction of conflicting thoughts and emotions aroused in Kate’ in Mexico. 

His uncomfortable comments, diluting the celebrated ambiguous erotic 
passages in Lawrence, often relegated to footnotes, as tf to minimise them, 
and to e peculiar , inconclusive appendix on the exact nature of the ‘night of 
sensual passion’, are all directed towards showing that there was nothing odd 
ebout Lawrence. How fiat he makes Lawrence seem; how determinedly he 
smothers the fire. 

In selecting the theme of relationships which contain conflict, Dr. Yudhishtar 
has chosen a particularly difficult subject for elaboration, because it is ons 
which cannot be encompassed property within the exclusive field of literary 
criticism. It is bound to make demands upon a familiarity with psychological 
discipline—not necessarily with the more exotic formulations of actual psycho- 
analytical theory, but at least with the motivations and ambivalences of 
interpersonal relationships. While he is equipped to construct a most adequate 
Iterary synthesis of the progression and expansion of the superficial relation- 
ship within the novels, he provides no evidence of possessing the necessary 
psychological background for the excursion he essays into the hinterland of 
unconscious mechanisms. 

Motiy Times 


EDUCATION IN RUSSIA . 


Across the Russias. John Massey Stewart. Harvill Press. 42s. 


Mr. Stewart’s two and a half months’ 12,500 mile journey, partly by car, 
was from Leningrad to the Pacific. A young man speaking fluent Russian, he 
talked with the people, not only officials, and made discoveries. One was the 
remarkable development of education in the formerly primitive Virgin Lands 
of Kazakhstan stretching from the Caspian to Siberia. 

At the Abai Pedagogical Institute, a teacher’s training college at Alma Ata, 
he found Kazakh students studying to spread English through the Republic. 
They staged Shakespeare, Sheridan, Shaw—Pygmalion was a great success— 
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and sang English and American songs. A third year Russian girl read Moe 
Eyre, David Copperfield and The Forsyte Saga. AH were able to read 
English and American magazines on teaching and linguistics. 

The language laboratory was full of microphones, tape recorders, soundproof 
booths. A Korean student, one of the Institute’s 37 races, recorded some 
Hemingway for him; and he in turn was asked to record a story from a set 
book, Leacock’s The Awful Fate of Melpomenus Jones. All but the final 
year students volunteered to work on the harvest for from ten days to a 
month and a hal of their two months’ vacation, hving with teachers in tenta, 
hostels or with families and earning up to 200 roubles (£92). 

Kirov Kazakh State University, the USSR’s fourth largest, had a staff of over 
500 including twenty professors, 5,000 day students (in two shifts) on a five- 
year course, 1,500 eventing students, 10,000 on a six year correspondence course. 
Nearly half the students were girls. Only twenty per cent of students were 
accepted straight from school ; the rest worked for two years on construction 
sites, farms, or in factories, attending evening classes before taking entrance 
exams. 

Even at Far East Khabarovsk Stewart found comparable interest in English 
books and music, including scores by Vaughan WilKams, Delius, Bliss. A 
school-nristress in Samarkand had done her thesis on the Bront&s. 

As fact-finder he was sympathetic but open-minded—no yes-man. He 
quotes frank criticism of the régime by two young Russians and others 
whom he met, and makes plenty himself. He disliked the control of informa- 
tion and individual freedom, beaurocracy exemplified by Intourist, frustrations, 
inefficiency, the intensive security, the sealing off from the outside world. 
‘The West regards society as made for man, the Soviet Union man for 
society’, he says, ‘most things follow on from that”. 

He liked the people (excluding the secret police and many officials), the 
sense of purpose to improve oneself and the country, the joy and seriousness 
of living, the community spirit, the priority given to education, the facilities 
for children—‘the most privileged class’. 

He is a good—if sometimes superficial—interpreter of the spirit of place 
and historic background, from Leningrad and Moscow to the Crimea, Georgia, 
the Caucasus, Bukhara and Siberia. He is revealing about the friends he made 
en route. Excellent photographs—seven of the 74 in colour—illustrate a vivid 
travelogue which is also a needfully informative survey of conditions in 
Russia to-day. 

Trevor ALLEN 


SHORTER REVIEWS and NOTICES 


The Woman Movement (Allen and 
Unwin. 35s. cloth; 22s. paper). In this 
new volume in the series, Historical 
Problems: Studies and Documents, 
Professor William L. O'Neill has con- 
tributed a valuable study of ‘feminism 
fn the United States and England’. 
The twenty-two documents published 
are mainly American and range from 
extracts from Sarah Grimke’s Letters 


on the Equality of the Sexes and the 
Condition of Women published in 
1838 to Bthel Puffer Howes’ The 
Meaning of Progress in the Woman 
Movement produced in 1929. They 
are preceded by a long Introduction 
in which Professor O'Neill discusses in 
parallel the two feminist movements. 
In both countries, by the 1920s, both 
had achieved women suffrage and had 
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bydken down most of the formal 
barriers to legal equality ; yet in both 
countries, they failed to exploit their 
successos, and Professor ONeill talks 
of ‘the collapse of feminism’. He gives 
examples; in 1920 American women 
‘constituted 47.3 per cent of ail 
college students; by 1950 their 
percentage had falten to 30.2 per cent’. 
He attributes the cause partly to the 
old conflict between home and work 


ft is too early to judge whether the 
emergence, at Ieast in this country, of 


certainly 
appears to be a revival of the feminist 
movement. Unfortunately Professor 
O'Neills study stops short of these 
most recent developments. 


Sliver Jubilee Poems (Obtainable 
from A. J. G. Emuss, 10, Ashcroft, 
Shalford, Surrey. 12s. 6d. post free). 
This is the jubilee publication of the 
Guildford and West Surrey Centre of 
the Poetry Society and consists of 
thirty poems by members selected 
from eighty submitted to the Centre. 
With Dr. William Kean Seymour, the 
President of the Centre and one of the 
judges, the standard of the contribu- 
tions is high. He writes: ‘these verses 
reveal a remarkable diversity of theme 
and technique’ from ‘free verse to 
sonnet, lyric or frankly abstract treat- 
ment’. 

Racial Discriminafion in England 
(Penguin Books, 6s.). This Pelican 
Original is based upon a PEP Report 
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on racial discrimination released in 
April, 1967. The Report was rewritten 
by the present author, W. W. Daniel, 
at the request of the National Com- 
mittee for Commonwealth Immigrants 
and the Race Relations Board and 
financed by the Joseph Rowntree 
Memorial Trust. The Report found 
colour discnmination, based upon 
prejudice or fear, by white people in 
the main fields of social relations, 
housing and employment. Mr. Daniel 
concluded ‘although there is substan- 
tial, direct, personal discrimination 
against coloured people here and now, 
perhaps the most important effects of 
this lie in the impetus it is giving to 
the creation in Britain of alienated 
groups of second-class citizens’. Since 
this was written, further™legislation 
has been passed banning colour dis- 
cfimination in most fields and a new 
PEP investigation will need to be 
made in the near future to test the 
effects of the new Act. Meanwhile the 
reissue of this Pelican without rewsion 
is a reminder of the vast problems to 
be solved. The urgency of the situation 
is stressed by the issue of another 
Pelican, Black Power, the Politics of 
Liberation in America by Stokely 
Carmichael and Professor Charles V. 
Hamiton, which was first published in 
America in 1967 and in Great Britain 
last year. 


Modern Capitalism (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 15s.). This stimulating and 
provocative study on ‘the changing 
balance of public and private power’ 
by Andrew Shonfield was fint 
published, under the auspices of the 
Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, in 1965. In this new edition, 


amendments to clarify his argument. 
But there is no question of bringing 
further up to date a work which 1s 
concerned with trends and not with 
‘an up-to-the-minute account of the 
way we live now’. 
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